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PREFACE 


arising  in  all  serious  and  far-reaching  study  of  language.  The  footings 
and  foundations  for  the  future  superstructure  of  psychologically  full 
and  precise  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  speech 
are  in  his  work.  In  this  volume  and  in  his  writings  are  both  the  past 
and  by  implication  the  future  of  his  achievements.  The  authors  here 
included  are  only  representative  of  the  great  body  of  men  and  women 
who  have  been  in  the  classroom  of  Professor  Scott  or  who  have  been 
his  colleagues  in  teaching;  and  I  am  sure  that  his  hope  will  be  that  the 
studies  in  this  anniversary  volume  may  stimulate  to  further  activity 
students  who  are  competent  to  carry  on  his  work. 

Thomas  E.  Rankin 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
1929 
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HALF-LIGHTS 

By  HELEN  OGDEN  MAHIN 


f  1  *\HIS  is  a  confession.  Ordinarily  I  do  not  like  confes¬ 
sions;  but  a  confession  of  faith  is  a  different  matter. 

.I  This  is  a  confession  of  faith. 

I  went  through  four  years  of  undergraduate  study  without 
making  any  very  great  discoveries,  beyond  learning  that  there 
were  many  interesting  things  to  read  that  I  had  not  read.  The 
student’s  life,  to  be  sure,  had  its  gratifications  and  its  beauties, 
which,  however,  were  to  be  achieved  by  following  along  well- 
defined  highways  of  the  intellect  which  instructors  properly 
laid  out,  paved,  and  provided  with  road-markers — or  did  not, 
as  the  case  might  be.  The  pursuit  of  study  was  interesting  but 
not  exciting,  and  it  had  no  great  deeps. 

I  came  into  Professor  Scott’s  classes  as  a  graduate  student 
with  a  mild  degree  of  intellectual  curiosity  but  no  particular 
anticipation  of  delight.  Study  was  not  a  matter  of  ecstasy,  as 
far  as  my  experience  went. 

I  made  a  great  many  discoveries  up  in  that  room  at  the  top 
of  the  worn  steps  in  West  Hall,  where  so  many  classes  have  sat 
about  the  round  table.  For  example,  I  learned  much  about  crit¬ 
ical  theory  that  was  new  to  me;  and  I  have  been  a  better  satis¬ 
fied  and,  I  hope,  a  more  intelligent  student  of  literature  ever 
since.  But  precisely  what  was  Professor  Scott  s  theory  I  find  I 
cannot  altogether  say,  its  leading  was  so  much  more  interesting 
than  the  mere  substance  of  any  theory.  ^  ou  found  yourself 
going  into  a  realm  of  lights  and  shadows,  of  sunlit  peaks  and 
deep  green  valleys,  and  self-forgetfully  mingling  with  multi¬ 
tudes  of  men  who  have  peopled  the  earth  in  its  past  and  who 
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now  crowd  it  and  wander  over  it,  striving  generation  after  gen¬ 
eration  for  beauty,  and  achieving  it,  each  dreamer  in  each 
generation  according  to  the  story  of  his  time  and  the  light  of  his 
own  magic. 

Critically,  with  the  fine  discrimination  that  both  knows  true 
beauty  and  accepts  the  ugly  when  it  is  embodied  in  strength, 
Professor  Scott  did  much  less  of  imparting  than  of  inspiring. 

I  urge  you  especially  to  record  the  dim  impressions  which  some¬ 
how  vaguely  stir,  the  half-lights  which  are  so  fitful  and  elusive.  If  you 
can  hold  them,  they  may  some  day  emerge  in  clear  consciousness. 
If  they  escape  you  they  are  lost  forever. 

He  said  that,  only  I  think  he  said  it  better,  one  day  of  the 
first  year  when  I  sat  in  his  classroom. 

I  have  many  memories  of  that  room  and  of  those  classes, 
memories  which  meet  oddly  in  a  small  seminar  that  gathered 
there  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  stayed  until  six  or  any 
later  hour,  while  the  shadows  slowly  obscured  the  rows  of  books, 
the  pictures  softened  into  the  walls  with  dusk,  and  the  wind 
swayed  the  branches  outside  the  windows  in  an  ancient  detach¬ 
ment  from  earth-walking  things.  There  was  talk  of  everything 
conceivable  that  had  to  do  with  beauty  and  truth,  art  and  hu¬ 
manity.  And  to  at  least  one  student  the  dusk,  the  books,  the 
pictures,  and  the  voice  of  the  preceptor  were  like  the  song  of  the 
wind  in  the  branches,  sweeping  over  all  the  things  of  earth. 

I  remember  how  criticism  opened  up  new  fields  of  conjecture 
about  old  familiar  beautiful  things,  how  it  unlocked  lovely 
chambers  of  life  to  which  the  doors  had  been  closed.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  scholarly  man  at  the  table,  twirling  his  glasses  or  tapping 
a  folded  paper,  and  speaking  unobtrusively,  leading  us  out  or 
quietly  challenging  our  foolish  words.  I  remember  the  excite¬ 
ment  with  which  I  found  myself  going  into  a  new  field  of  re¬ 
search;  exploring  it  with  a  delight  that  I  had  never  known  be¬ 
fore,  and  coming  out  with  something  in  my  hands,  conscious 
at  once  of  having  been  guided  and  of  having  learned  to  guide 
myself.  As  a  personal  gift,  I  remember  the  calm  reassurance 
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with  which  he  kept  me  talking  for  the  half-hour  before  my  par¬ 
ticular  final  ordeal,  until  when  the  formidable  men  gathered  I 
was  hardly  aware  that  anything  was  going  on  more  than  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  an  absorbing  subject. 

But  of  all  the  memories  of  that  room  I  have,  I  am  most 
grateful  for  the  one  which  has  taught  me  to  imprison  vague 
beautiful  things  and  hold  them  until  they  come  to  life.  It  is  a 
lovely  discovery  that  the  rainbow  may  be  caught. 

Theory  is  a  valuable  thing;  it  is  the  basis  of  education,  surely, 
and  he  who  comes  away  from  school  without  something  definite 
as  a  foundation  for  future  study  is  not  educated.  But  every 
theory  has  an  end.  The  happiness  of  intellectual  living  has  no 
end.  Deep  calleth  unto  deep. 

It  is  a  sad  sight  when  a  teacher  of  pedestrian  mind  dwells 
long  in  one  school.  If  he  can  do  no  more  than  impart  informa¬ 
tion  he  would  better  move  now  and  then,  so  that  he  may  at 
least  come  to  his  students  with  the  freshness  of  new  contact. 
But  he  who  can  every  year  teach  his  people  to  know  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  intellectual  achievement  made  one  with  the  life  of  every 
day,  to  set  themselves  high  standards  and  never  to  be  able  to 
follow  low  ones,  to  be  joyous  students  as  long  as  they  live,  his 
work  is  like  his  theory:  It  has  no  beginning  or  end. 

Professor  Scott  is  such  a  teacher.  Into  what  myriads  of  sing¬ 
ing  stars,  into  what  uncounted  fair  days  his  half-lights  have 
crept  and  surged,  who  can  say? 


THE  APPROACHES  TO 
LITERARY  THEORY 

By  CHARLES  E.  WHITMORE 


ALBERT  THIBAUDET,  the  eminent  French  critic, 
has  recently  remarked  that  it  has  never  occurred  to 
anyone  to  found  a  chair  of  general  literature,  like 
the  chairs  of  philosophy  pure  and  simple,  for  the  study  of  the 
questions  which  bear  on  the  literary  fact  itself.  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  this  is  true;  while  a  great  many  such  questions  have  at  one 
time  and  another  been  discussed  in  reference  to  the  various 
branches  of  literary  study,  an  independent  examination  of  them 
has  probably  never  formed  a  branch  of  academic  discipline. 
From  time  to  time,  inclinations  toward  a  more  comprehensive 
view  make  a  somewhat  timid  appearance,  but,  whether  by  ac¬ 
cident  or  for  some  deeper  reason,  they  usually  remain  partial  or 
uncompleted.  Thus,  in  1 88 1 ,  Taine1  writes  to  Paul  Bourget: 


Do  you  know  a  new  subject,  original,  rich  in  developments,  very 
lively  and  interesting  to  present  to  the  public?  It  is  your  aesthetics  by 
means  of  one  or  several  examples  commented  on  and  analyzed,  with 

the  motives  of  your  blame  or  your  admiration . Note  that  it  is  a 

question  of  a  new  system,  that  you  are  philosopher  as  much  as  artist, 
that  you  can  explain  as  well  as  practise,  and  finally  that  Flaubert  had 
in  mind  a  similar  undertaking. 


Flaubert’s  project,2  as  described  in  sundry  letters  written  in 
1853,  was  that  of  certain  prefaces  which  should  “let  off’’  the 
critical  ideas  which  he  had  on  his  conscience;  in  particular,  in  a 
Preface  to  Ronsard’s  works,  a  history  of  poetic  sentiment  in 

1  Corrcspondance ,  IV,  114-15. 

2  Cf.  Otto  Patzer,  “Unwritten  Works  of  Flaubert,”  Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  XLI 
(1926),  26-27. 
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France,  based  on  the  anatomy  of  style,  and  carried  out  in  the 
spirit  of  natural  history,  impartially  and  without  moral  con¬ 
siderations.  This  might,  he  thought,  be  extended  to  include  a 
sketch  of  the  future  of  literature,  and  an  analysis  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  nature  of  beauty;  but  he  doubted  the  likelihood  of  his 
accomplishing  the  latter,  and  in  the  end  the  only  results  were 
scattered  in  his  correspondence.  So  Pater,  as  Mr.  Arthur  Sy¬ 
mons  tells  us,  thought  in  1889  of  putting  together  a  volume  of 
“theory”  which  was  to  include  the  essay  on  style;  but  this  plan, 
too,  remained  unexecuted. 

Why  were  these  projects,  and  others  like  them,  carried  no 
farther?  Why  do  we  have  the  separate  prefaces  and  papers  of 
Bourget,  Pater,  Henry  James,  Wordsworth,  Arnold,  and  all  the 
others  that  might  be  named,  and  so  few  attempts  at  a  wider 
synthesis?1  The  papers  and  prefaces  are  not  confined  to  specific 
criticisms;  they  touch  on  matters  which  are  related  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  problem  of  style,  or  even  border  on  the  field  of  aesthetics. 
Yet  the  collected  volumes  of  critical  studies  usually  contain 
simply  enough  separate  papers  to  make  a  book  of  the  required 
size,  without  any  connection  beyond  the  fact  that  all  are  written 
by  the  same  author;  or,  if  there  is  a  thread  of  connection,  it 
seldom  goes  beyond  some  external  similarity  in  the  subjects 
treated,  is  seldom  the  explicit  presentation  of  an  inclusive  view. 
Probably  the  main  reason  for  this  is  that  so  many  papers  have 
been  either  published  in  periodicals  or  delivered  as  lectures, 
under  circumstances  which  encourage  the  treatment  of  a  single 
specific  topic  or  problem.  The  longer  monograph,  under  the 
modern  tendency  to  division  of  labor,  is  likely  to  be  crowded 
with  details  and  restricted  in  its  scope.  Moreover,  the  fondness 
of  our  educational  circles  for  minutely  subdivided  curricula  and 
“intensive”  study  works  in  the  same  direction;  so  that  many 
students  are  deterred  from  having  general  views  at  all,  and  those 
who  do  form  them  find  little  incentive  toward  expressing  them 
or  carrying  them  farther. 

'  r^rhuns  the  best  treatment  in  a  sinizle  volume  is  D.  W.  Rannic’s  h'.kments  of 
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It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  last  remark  is  subject  to  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  for  instance,  the  phrase  “com¬ 
parative  literature”  was  one  to  conjure  with  in  certain  academic 
circles.  It  seemed  to  promise  a  new  attitude  and  a  new  outlook 
in  scholarship.  Students  turned  to  it,  courses  multiplied,  and 
the  foundation  of  a  separate  department  at  Harvard  seemed  to 
some  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  Then  the  enthusiasm  gradually 
faded,  or  turned  in  other  directions;  the  promise  was  not  veri¬ 
fied  in  experience;  and  the  academic  landscape  looked  much  as 
before,  despite  the  survival  of  “comparative  literature”  courses 
here  and  there.  In  this  rise  and  fall  of  an  apparently  promising 
movement  lies,  I  think,  the  incentive  to  seek  another  and  per¬ 
haps  a  more  profitable  way  of  looking  at  certain  aspects  of  liter¬ 
ary  study. 

The  chief  weakness  of  the  comparative  method  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  discipline  has,  in  practice,  been  seen  to  lie  in  its  generality. 
All  kinds  of  things  can  be  compared,  and  they  can  be  compared 
in  all  sorts  of  ways;  the  resemblances  revealed  may  be  casual 
and  artificial,  or  they  may  be  intrinsic  and  vital.  The  objects 
of  literary  study  are,  in  the  widest  sense,  any  documents  which 
are  thought  of  as  possessing  literary  value,  however  slight, 
without  regard  to  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  or  the 
date  of  their  writing.  Certain  literatures,  however,  have  so 
constituted  themselves  on  a  separate  linguistic  basis,  and 
covered  so  considerable  a  time  in  their  development,  that  they 
naturally  occupy  the  foreground  of  our  interest.  It  is  the  co¬ 
existence  or  the  sequence  of  such  literatures  that  supplies  the 
first  basis  of  the  idea  of  “comparative  literature,”  and  also 
indicates  its  chief  limitation.  Where  a  distinct  influence  is 
exercised  by  one  literature  on  another,  whether  the  two  are 
simultaneous  or  successive,  comparative  study  is  both  obvious 
and  profitable,  and  was  in  fact  often  undertaken  without 
thought  of  “comparative  literature”  in  the  stricter  sense.  But 
sometimes  the  works  which  best  display  such  influence  are  not 
themselves  of  great  literary  importance;  and  conversely,  many 
of  the  finest  works  do  not  yield  significant  results  by  the  process 
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of  simple  comparison.  Some  of  the  studies  in  medieval  litera¬ 
tures  which  best  illustrate  the  strict  comparative  method  deal 
with  works  which  have  a  severely  limited  literary  value;  and 
the  application  of  the  method  to  “higher”  values  must  usually 
be  conducted  in  a  somewhat  different  way,  and  look  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  direction.  Accordingly,  if  we  seek  today  for  a  true 
spiritual  heir  of  what  was  best  in  the  state  of  mind  of  twenty 
years  ago,  we  may  perhaps  find  it  in  the  rather  uncertain  notion 
of  literary  theory. 

The  word  theory  is  one  of  those  which  have,  in  the  course  of 
time,  suffered  a  degradation  of  meaning  most  easily  explained 
as  a  result  of  natural  depravity.  Just  as  the  word  criticism 
has,  for  the  ordinary  man,  come  to  mean  unfavorable  criticism, 
so  theory  has  come  to  suggest  remoteness  from  experience,  lofty 
disregard  of  fact,  and  opposition  to  the  practical  and  the  effi¬ 
cient.  1  et  in  its  origins  the  word  was  far  enough  from  such 
unpleasant  suggestions.  When  Herodotus,  in  the  first  use  of  it 
recorded  in  European  literature,  tells  us  that  Solon  of  Athens 
went  on  his  travels  theorias  heneken ,  does  he  mean  that  Solon 
had  a  pre-established  idea  of  things  to  which  he  expected  facts 
to  conform?  Not  at  all;  he  merely  meant  that  Solon  went 
abroad  to  see  what  was  to  be  seen,  just  as  any  sensible  person 
might  do  today.  It  is  perhaps  too  late  to  rescue  the  word  en¬ 
tirely  from  misconception;  but  at  least  one  can  protest  vigor¬ 
ously  against  the  tendency  to  degrade  it,  and  affirm  that  its 
proper  use  lays  it  open  to  no  such  reproach. 

A  theory,  then,  in  its  obvious  and  original  meaning,  is 
simply  a  view;  and  it  may  be  a  good  or  a  bad  view  according 
to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  obtained.  A  mental  land¬ 
scape,  like  a  physical  one,  requires  to  be  seen  under  proper 
lighting,  with  an  absence  of  strong  winds,  mists,  or  other  dis¬ 
turbing  and  obscuring  conditions.  A  partial  glimpse  may  be 
picturesque,  and  moderate  disturbance  may  add  impressiveness; 
but  in  the  long  run  we  prefer  the  calmer  and  steadier  atmos¬ 
phere  through  which  each  detail  is  seen  in  its  true  place  and  at 
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its  proper  value.  Nor  shall  we  really  care  much  about  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  details  when  we  are  indifferent  to  the  details  themselves; 
the  theory  which  seeks  entire  impersonality  is  likely  to  collapse 
into  a  mere  collection  of  items  and  statistics,  with  neither 
unity  nor  coherence.  Our  preference  for  a  mental  atmosphere 
that  is  moderately  clear  should  not  tempt  us  to  seek  greater 
clearness  by  replacing  it  with  a  vacuum. 

Any  theory,  thus  conceived  as  a  view,  implies  three  requi¬ 
sites:  first,  a  range  of  objects  to  be  viewed;  second,  a  position 
from  which  they  are  viewed;  and  third,  an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  viewer.  A  person  who  wishes  to  get  a  fair  impression  of 
a  variegated  prospect  usually  seeks  a  somewhat  elevated  spot; 
and  as  his  eye  travels  over  the  scene,  he  is  more  or  less  attentive 
and  alert,  more  or  less  keen  or  relaxed.  Just  so,  when  we  ex¬ 
amine  a  range  of  mental  objects,  we  do  so  with  minds  more  or 
less  open  to  what  is  before  us,  and  from  a  position  more  or  less 
commanding.  But  in  neither  case  is  the  situation  necessarily 
so  simple  as  our  first  statement  of  it  might  suggest.  Our  posi¬ 
tion  need  not  be  always  the  same;  we  may  exchange  it  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  or  a  better  one.  Nor  is  our  attitude  always  the  same;  we 
may  revisit  the  same  spot  with  requickened  sensibilities,  we  may 
detect  objects  which  we  failed  to  see  before,  or  which  were 
actually  not  there  before.  We  must  indeed  open  our  eyes;  but 
we  must  not  suppose  that,  the  moment  we  do  so,  we  shall  see 
all  that  there  is  to  be  seen.  Because  some  views  are  brief  and 
transient,  we  need  not  suppose  that  all  must  be;  because  a  thing 
is  well  seen  from  one  point,  we  need  not  conclude  that  it  is 
invisible  from  every  other. 

If  such  be  the  general  notion  of  theory,  why  should  we  desire 
to  form  a  theory  of  literature  in  particular?  Simply  because  the 
repetition  of  the  various  judgments  by  which  we  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  literary  facts  must  either  become  habitual  and  re¬ 
lapse  to  the  pre-critical  level,  or  be  extended  in  the  direction  of 
definite  and  coherent  thought.  Pure  literary  enjoyment,  if  left 
to  itself,  tends  to  degenerate  into  the  habitual  satisfaction  of  a 
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craving,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  familiar  psychological  prin¬ 
ciple,  grows  more  and  more  automatic.  The  consumption  of  a 
regular  quantity  of  reading  matter,  with  little  or  no  concern 
about  its  quality,  is  an  obvious  trait  of  our  time.  But  a  reader 
who  is  at  all  sensitive  and  alert  can  scarcely  fail  to  reflect,  from 
time  to  time,  on  the  relations  of  what  he  reads,  and  to  use  the 
results  of  this  reflection  as  a  means  of  both  extending  and 
checking  up  his  more  instinctive  reactions.  In  some  cases  he 
will  not  go  very  far,  in  others  he  will  become  more  and  more 
conscious  of  what  he  is  doing.  He  will  seek  more  and  more 
facts,  and  be  more  and  more  anxious  to  discover  all  their  im¬ 
plications  and  to  think  about  them  as  clearly  as  he  can. 

Theory,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  a  perfectly  normal  de¬ 
velopment  when  the  critical  process  has  reached  a  certain  degree 
of  self-consciousness — consciousness,  that  is,  of  its  proper  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  neither  an  artificial  addition  nor  a  complete  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  point  of  view;  it  is  rather,  when  properly  con¬ 
ceived,  a  perfectly  legitimate  extension,  which  is  indeed  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary— some  excellent  critics  seem  to  get  along 
with  a  minimum  of  it— but  is  at  least  in  no  respect  reprehen¬ 
sible.  We  constantly  find  that  specific  critical  discussions  either 
presuppose,  or  at  times  actually  reveal,  a  theoretical  back¬ 
ground;  why  should  it  not  be  desirable  to  bring  out  such  pre¬ 
suppositions  more  clearly,  to  see  what  they  really  imply  and 
what  they  lead  to?  Certainly  the  task  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
easy  or  trivial;  the  attaining  of  an  adequate  theory  of  anything 
is  difficult,  and  the  more  complex  the  material  the  greater  the 
difficulties.  The  goal  of  an  adequate  theory  of  literature  is  not 
to  be  attained  without  much  preliminary  study,  without  a  care¬ 
ful  survey  of  the  possible  lines  of  approach.  We  must  decide 
what  literary  objects  really  are,  from  what  positions  they  may 
best  be  viewed,  and  what  attitudes  of  mind  are  best  suited  to 
the  viewing.  In  a  first  and  very  general  survey  we  cannot  be 
much  concerned  with  the  traits  of  specific  literary  objects;  but 
our  definitions  must  be  both  drawn  from  and  readily  applicable 
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to  such  objects,  and  must  be  expressed  in  terms  readily  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  specific  literary  mode. 

First  of  all,  what  are  the  facts  with  which  literary  theory  is 
to  deal?  Literature,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  is  the 
synthesis,  or  the  composition,  or  the  putting  together  of  words. 
Such  a  definition  at  once  raises  three  questions:  what  words, 
how  put  together,  and  why  put  together?  The  existence  of  words 
as  material  for  literature  implies  the  existence  of  a  definite  lan¬ 
guage,  the  qualities  of  which  may  be  studied  atomically,  as  so 
many  separate  words,  or  functionally,  as  a  continuous  literary 
medium.  The  first  of  these,  in  its  pure  state,  belongs  to  philol¬ 
ogy;  the  second  is  both  the  basis  and  the  accompaniment  of 
literary  study.  The  question  how  these  words  are  put  together 
involves  the  structural  principles  of  synthesis  as  based  on  and 
revealed  by  men’s  ways  of  dealing  with  their  experience.  Final¬ 
ly,  the  question  why  they  are  put  together  in  one  way  rather 
than  in  another  involves  the  study  of  the  intentions  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  writer  as  they  are  determined  by  the  cast  of  his  mind, 
by  the  nature  of  his  medium,  by  the  properties  of  his  material. 

A  complete  survey  of  all  the  problems  thus  raised  is  obvi¬ 
ously  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper.  The  entire  lin¬ 
guistic  realm  is  a  vast  field  in  itself;  and  even  if  we  confine 
ourselves  to  a  single  language,  endless  points  press  for  considera¬ 
tion.  How  such  a  language  has  arisen,  what  its  history  has  been, 
what  uses  it  has  been  turned  to  at  different  periods,  are  matters 
which,  important  as  they  are,  must  be  left  mainly  to  the  philolo¬ 
gist,  though  the  theorist  of  literature  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  many  of  them,  and  able  to  make  his  account  of  them  when 
need  arises.  All  of  them,  moreover,  may  be  regarded  from  the 
comparative  point  of  view,  with  consequent  multiplication  of 
the  complexities  of  methods  and  results.  The  theorist  of  litera¬ 
ture  will  look  in  a  different  direction;  his  special  business  will  be 
with  such  questions  as  the  existence  and  development  of  literary 
kinds  and  forms,  the  structural  and  functional  differences  be¬ 
tween  verse  and  prose,  the  general  problem  of  style;  and  these 
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too  may  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  a  single  literature,  or  in  that 
of  a  survey  of  several.  Once  more  we  see  that  the  comparative 
method  is  not  in  itself  adequate  to  define  a  specific  type  of 
literary  study;  it  is  the  problems  considered  rather  than  the 
methods  by  which  they  are  considered  that  give  such  a  study 
its  individuality,  and  the  comparative  method  is  but  one  among 
several. 

It  follows  at  once  from  this  conception  that  literary  theory 
must  occupy  a  position  in  large  part  intermediate.  On  one  side 
of  it  is  philology,  on  the  other  aesthetics;  and  closely  connected 
with  it,  in  an  almost  inextricable  blending,  is  practical  rhetoric. 
Without  using  the  invidious  terms  “higher”  and  “lower,”  we 
can  still  easily  distinguish  a  direction  of  interest  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  more  with  finished  results  than  with  the  means  by  which 
they  are  attained,  and  which  consequently  tends  to  move  away 
from  philology  and  rhetoric  and  toward  aesthetics,  without, 
however,  ignoring  any  profitable  contributions  which  the  former 
may  make.  It  is  often  a  question  of  emphasis,  of  practical  con¬ 
venience,  how  we  state  the  conditions  of  a  particular  problem; 
the  important  thing  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  approach  it,  and 
I  hope  I  have  sufficiently  shown  that  the  spirit  of  theory,  though 
it  tries  to  work  freely  and  impartially,  is  in  no  wise  anxious  to 
ignore  specific  facts  or  particular  applications. 

We  shall  not,  then,  in  this  particular  discussion,  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  exact  delimitation  and  distribution  of  literary 
problems.  I  have  elsewhere1  given  a  survey  of  them  in  what  I 
conceive  to  be  a  profitable  order,  from  which  I  here  rake  over 
only  the  statements  that  any  piece  of  literature  displays  a  more 
or  less  uniform  series  of  motives,  marshaled  by  the  author  in 
the  light  of  his  main  purpose— -descriptive,  expository,  or  the 
like  -and  still  further  directed  by  his  dominant  intention.  With¬ 
out  lapsing  into  metaphysics,  we  can  safely  acquiesce  in  Aris¬ 
totle  s  dictum  that  works  of  art  are  those  things  which  come 
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into  being  because  their  essence  is  in  the  mind  of  the  artist. 
He  creates  them  in  order  to  embody  and  to  communicate  some 
significant  aspect  of  experience;  and  it  is  therefore  legitimate  to 
ask  what  sort  of  mind  is  thus  revealed,  what  sort  of  significance 
it  discovers,  and  also  what  are  the  qualities  and  the  subsequent 
fortunes  of  the  embodiments.  It  is  not  possible  to  answer  these 
questions  with  equal  fulness  and  accuracy  in  every  instance;  but 
that  is  the  fault  of  our  information,  not  of  the  questions  them¬ 
selves. 

In  discussing  the  place  and  the  justification  of  literary  theory 
as  a  branch  of  thought,  it  is  therefore  natural  to  begin  with  an 
analysis  of  the  ordinary  critical  judgment,  and  to  see  how  the 
specific  motives  for  theory  emerge  from  it.  This  will  naturally 
lead  to  a  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  the  resultant 
rough  sketch  of  a  theory  may  be  supplemented,  amplified,  and 
corrected — in  other  words,  of  the  main  approaches  to  it.  Final¬ 
ly,  the  discussion  of  their  respective  merits  and  contributions 
will  bring  us  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  connection  between 
this  type  of  intellectual  activity  and  the  general  background  of 
speculative  thought  and  construction. 

II 

The  reaction  of  the  ordinary  reader  to  a  piece  of  literature  is 
normally  of  two  main  kinds.  First,  the  work  pleases  or  bores 
him;  in  very  few  cases  does  anything  which  is  read  to  the  end 
leave  him  in  a  wholly  neutral  state,  unable  to  say  whether  or  not 
his  interest  has  been  satisfied,  though  he  may  be  more  or  less 
puzzled  as  to  his  exact  feeling.  Second,  the  work  strikes  him  as 
good  or  bad;  in  this  case,  if  he  is  somewhat  untrained,  or  not 
widely  read,  the  feeling  is  likely  to  be  vaguer.  Both  these  reac¬ 
tions  imply  reference  to  something:  the  first,  to  his  general  level 
of  likes  and  dislikes,  the  second,  to  standards  thought  of  as 
more  or  less  definitely  objective  and  external.  The  first  of  these 
may  be  called  “taste”;  the  second  are  rough  averages  of  bodies 
of  experience,  by  likeness  to  which  new  experiences  are  judged. 
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At  first,  neither  process  of  reference  is  very  certain,  or  very 
clearly  thought  out.  Taste  may  mean  one  of  several  things— 
what  I  really  like,  or  think  I  like;  what  I  want  to  like,  if  I  am 
deliberately  trying  to  cultivate  sensitiveness  by  carefully  read¬ 
ing  something  which  has  been  recommended  as  a  good  speci¬ 
men  of  its  kind;  or  what  I  think  I  ought  to  like,  if  I  am  merely 
submitting  to  some  sort  of  external  dictation.  Just  so,  I  may 
have  a  standard  of  truth,  based  on  general  probability,  on  con¬ 
formity  to  the  usual  “run”  of  experience;  a  standard  of  conduct 
by  which  I  judge  the  suitability  of  an  act  in  particular  circum¬ 
stances;  or  a  standard  of  literary  beauty  or  fitness,  based  on  the 
pleasantness  or  completeness  which  is  conveyed  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  I  read  of,  or  by  the  efficiency  with  which  the  writer  conveys 
his  meaning. 

Almost  everyone  who  can  read  with  any  intelligence  is  con¬ 
scious,  I  think,  of  this  double  reaction,  vague  and  unanalyzed 
though  the  consciousness  of  it  may  be.  He  knows  that  he  has  a 
personal  sense  of  liking  or  disliking;  he  knows,  too,  unless  his 
reading  is  of  the  purely  habitual,  time-killing  sort,  that  what  he 
reads  is  not  without  relation  to  what  he  has  read  before.  As 
soon  as  attention  is  at  all  concentrated  on  a  specific  work,  both 
reactions  tend  to  sharpen;  the  work  is  felt  to  have  qualities  of 
its  own,  and  to  reflect  a  portion  of  experience  in  a  more  or  less 
discoverable  way.  At  this  point  we  have  the  beginning  of  a 
definite  critical  process,  in  which  we  can  discern  both  an  emo¬ 
tional  and  an  intellectual  element:  the  former  based  directly  on 
the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  stimulus  which  the  work  affords,  the 
latter  arising  when  this  first  reaction  is  reviewed  in  order  to 
ascertain  its  causes,  and  to  discover  how  far  the  consequent 
estimate  is  reasonable.  The  turning  of  the  rough  process  into 
something  more  exact  is  therefore  merely  the  becoming  fully 
aware  of  the  meaning  of  each  constituent.  To  this  end,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  original  impression  be  as  complete  and  as 
undisturbed  as  possible.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  vague  or  a  par¬ 
tially  insincere  impression  will  be  found  to  be  based  on  satis- 
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factory  causes;  but  it  is  equally  not  the  case  that  a  genuine  im¬ 
pression  will  be  disturbed  or  annulled  by  the  search  for  the 
causes  that  underlie  it.  A  critical  process  that  tries  to  be  ex¬ 
clusively  emotional  or  exclusively  intellectual  is  almost  certain 
to  work  out  to  an  unsatisfactory  conclusion;  both  constituents 
must  be  kept  in  view,  and  made  to  contribute  to  the  desired 
result. 

The  accumulation  of  such  separate  critical  judgments,  if  in¬ 
telligently  and  sensitively  carried  on,  will  naturally  develop  both 
a  clearer  sense  of  the  individual  works  examined  and  some  per¬ 
ception  of  the  varied  relations  in  which  they  are  involved.  An 
anonymous  poem,  for  instance,  does  not  depend  for  its  literary 
existence  on  conjectures  as  to  its  exact  authorship  and  date;  a 
lyric  from  an  Elizabethan  songbook  need  not  have  a  name  at¬ 
tached  to  it  in  order  to  be  immediately  felt  as  beautiful.  But  to 
feel  it  so  is  not  to  feel  it  as  utterly  isolated;  we  can,  and  we  do, 
compare  it  with  other  poems,  of  known  or  unknown  authorship, 
and  give  it  a  certain  place  in  a  common  range  of  literary  facts. 
We  may  even  seek  clues  to  its  authorship,  without  feeling  our¬ 
selves  engaged  in  an  activity  entirely  outside  the  pale  of  criti¬ 
cism,  though  the  question  may  be  more  important,  and  the 
answer  more  plausible,  in  one  case  than  in  another.  When  a 
longer  work,  like  a  play  or  a  novel,  is  in  question,  the  points  of 
contact,  and  the  lines  of  possible  relation,  become  correspond¬ 
ingly  more  numerous.  The  keener  our  sensitiveness,  and  the 
more  exact  our  scrutiny,  the  more  profitable  will  our  results 
probably  be.  It  is  the  consideration  of  these  results  in  their 
wider  bearings,  and  not  merely  as  connected  with  individual 
works,  which  constitutes  the  business  of  theory  as  here  defined. 

The  chief  objection  to  theory  as  thus  conceived  seems  to  be 
the  supposition  that  these  two  processes  are  incompatible,  that 
we  cannot  be  sensitive  and  attentive  at  the  same  time.  I  can 
only  say  that  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  complete  misapprehension 
of  the  situation.  If  anyone  is  honestly  convinced,  however,  that 
any  step  in  the  direction  of  theory  means  the  maiming  or  killing 
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of  his  literary  taste,  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  be  converted  except 
by  gradually  coming  to  realize  that  the  facts  do  not  support  his 
contention.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  because  the  instruments 
for  attaining  a  certain  end  are  imperfect  we  should  use  them 
with  caution;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  say  that  because  they 
are  imperfect  they  should  be  thrown  away  altogether.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  bad  theories  may  do  a  large  amount  of  harm;  but 
that  is  true  of  many  other  things  besides,  and  to  affirm  that  all 
theories  are  necessarily  bad  is  to  offer  prejudice  in  place  of 
evidence. 

Moreover,  the  spontaneous  and  native  sensitiveness  alleged 
to  be  the  necessary  prerequisite  of  literary  enjoyment  is  today, 
and  probably  always  has  been,  a  rarity.  The  turning  loose  of  a 
fresh  and  sensitive  mind  into  a  large  private  library,  there  to  pas¬ 
ture  at  liberty,  can  never  be  the  usual  procedure;  and  even  if  it 
ought  to  be,  we  must  in  practice  deal  with  the  modern  education¬ 
al  conditions  under  which  many  works  are  read,  not  for  antici¬ 
pated  pleasure,  but  because  they  are  more  or  less  definitely 
prescribed.  If  these  methods  do  not  invariably  produce  literary 
sensitiveness,  there  is  still  no  proof  that  other  methods  would 
have  done  better;  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  when,  in  any  given 
case,  the  personal  attitude  will  begin,  or  what  work  will  supply 
the  kindling  spark.  In  the  long  run,  indeed,  acquaintance  with 
a  varied  range  of  works  under  special  direction  may  quite  as 
well  be  a  supplement  to  a  more  purely  aesthetic  reaction  as  an 
obstacle  to  it.  It  is  demonstrably  not  true  that  mere  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  form  literary  taste  will  automatically  lead  to  its  forma¬ 
tion;  nor  is  it  demonstrably  true  that  all  attempts  to  form  or  to 
train  taste  are  doomed  to  failure.  It  is  easy  and  fallacious  to 
ascribe  the  failure,  when  it  occurs,  to  the  method  employed,  and 
not  to  lack  of  aptitude;  for  aptitude  in  any  case  is  likely  to 
appear  in  its  own  good  time,  and  to  secure  its  profit  from  condi¬ 
tions  of  many  sorts. 

Assuming,  then,  the  validity  of  this  general  defense  of  theory, 
what  are  the  motives  to  it  when  they  become  more  precise  and 
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more  definite?  They  would  seem  to  be  different  aspects  of  a 
fundamental  desire  for  order.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the 
order  which  serves  the  purpose  of  closer  study,  the  order  which 
puts  things  into  definite  sequences  and  readily  utilizable  rela¬ 
tions.  This  tendency,  when  used  for  pedagogical  purposes,  may 
be  pushed  too  far,  ending  in  order  of  a  purely  “card-index” 
type.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  a  card-index  is  not 
a  purely  arbitrary  imposition  on  the  material;  there  must  be 
something  in  that  material  susceptible  of  being  indexed  before 
it  can  occur  to  us  to  index  it.  Nevertheless,  the  facts  revealed 
by  this  method  may  not  be  of  great  importance,  and  the  mere 
regularization  of  them  does  not  confer  additional  importance. 
Hence  a  place  is  left  for  the  second  main  motive,  which  may  be 
briefly  described  as  the  discovery  of  literary  kinships,  in  the 
interest  of  aesthetic  satisfaction.  As  we  extend  our  theoretical 
survey,  we  find  various  connections  which  he  deeper  than  the 
immediately  discoverable  and  registerable  facts,  and  which  often 
override  the  more  superficial  divisions.  For  their  adequate 
statement,  we  require  added  concepts,  to  supply  which  is  the 
particular  business  of  theory.  If  the  first  type  of  order  tends  to 
affiliation  with  philology,  the  second  tends  to  affiliation  with 
aesthetics;  but  it  is  possible  to  use  both  in  the  extension  of  the 
purely  literary  field,  so  long  as  we  keep  our  attention  fixed  on 
specifically  literary  problems. 

Having  thus  got  a  working  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  facts 
we  are  to  view,  the  next  step  is  to  consider  the  position  which 
the  theorist  will  naturally  assume  toward  them.  The  most  ob¬ 
vious  way  of  fixing  that  position  is  in  terms  of  time.  Every 
sizable  literature  covers  its  own  portion  of  time,  and  every  stu¬ 
dent  of  literature  has  his  own  position  in  time  with  reference  to 
it.  He  can  perhaps  for  the  moment  fix  his  attention  exclusively 
on  contemporary  work;  but  such  a  position  is  hard  to  maintain 
profitably,  and  indeed  is  in  strictness  impossible,  since  the  pres¬ 
ent  is  always  becoming  the  past,  and  if  he  remembers  nothing 
of  what  he  studies,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  he  can  even  criticize. 
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much  less  theorize.  He  may,  on  the  other  hand,  start  at  any 
particular  point  in  the  past  of  the  literature  concerned,  and 
work  forward  from  that;  or  he  may  draw  parallels  between  dif¬ 
ferent  periods,  without  special  regard  to  the  interval  that  sepa¬ 
rates  them.  Thus  we  have  in  the  so-called  “historical  method” 
an  approach  which  is  not  only  natural  but  diversified.  There 
are  as  many  sorts  of  literary  history  as  there  are  of  history  in 
general,  and  it  is  important  to  consider  what  particular  variety 
is  being  handled. 

Yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mere  arrangement  of 
literary  facts  in  their  chronological  order  is  no  sure  guide  to 
their  interpretation.  Any  such  fact  is  the  creation  of  a  separate 
writer,  with  more  or  less  individuality,  and  is  also  the  reflection 
of  some  aspect  of  experience  as  he  sees  it,  colored  in  turn  by  the 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling  prevalent  at  the  epoch  in  question. 
Hence  a  second  mode  of  approach,  the  psychological,  is  resorted 
to  in  the  effort  to  deal  with  such  matters.  We  try  to  conceive 
the  nature  of  individual  writers’  minds,  to  reconstruct  their 


outlook  on  the  world,  to  study  the  main  types  of  their  reactions; 
or,  still  more  generally,  we  may  try  to  see  them  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  main  currents  of  their  time.  Again,  reversing  the 


process,  we  may  study  the  psychology  of  the  reader,  both  in¬ 
dividually  and  collectively,  as  affecting  either  the  value  of  one 
person’s  reaction  or  the  general  estimate  and  popularity  of  a 
work  or  an  author.  As  psychology  has  grown  more  conscious 
of  its  aims  and  methods,  these  have  been  increasingly  reflected 
in  literan  study,  the  dominant  psychology  of  each  period  leav¬ 
ing  its  definite  mark,  and  a  period  of  rival  psychologies,  like 
our  own,  presenting  almost  every  imaginable  variant. 

1  he  variety  implied  in  both  the  approaches  just  sketched 
has  provoked  yet  a  third  approach  by  way  of  reaction.  It  has 
been  argued  that  historical  interpretation  is  often  too  fragmen¬ 
tary,  and  psychological  interpretation  too  subjective,  to  fulfil 
the  modern  demand  for  accuracy  and  objectivity.  Hence  arises 
an  effort  toward  a  purely  “scientific”  treatment;  and  just  as 
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history  and  psychology  themselves  have  been  made  the  object 
of  such  a  reform,  so  a  similar  ideal  has  been  set  up  for  literary 
studies;  less  generally,  indeed,  since  the  very  subject  matter 
seems  at  first  sight  less  amenable  to  such  treatment,  but  still 
with  a  great  deal  of  vigor  in  isolated  cases.  It  is  impossible  to 
understand  certain  recent  tendencies  in  criticism  without  taking 
account  of  this  desire  to  reduce  literary  study  to  a  purely  (if  not 
narrowly)  scientific  basis;  and  even  in  cases  where  it  is  not 
openly  entertained,  it  has  still  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
as  part  of  the  general  intellectual  atmosphere  of  recent  times — 
no  less  markedly,  of  course,  when  the  reaction  to  it  has  been  un¬ 
favorable.  It  is  perhaps  not  yet  possible  to  speak  of  a  “scien¬ 
tific”  approach  distinct  from  and  parallel  to  the  historical  and 
the  psychological;  yet  there  is  sufficient  reason,  in  practical  con¬ 
venience,  for  treating  it  here  as  a  third  approach,  fairly  distinct 
from  the  other  two,  though  in  many  cases  it  simply  blends  with 
them  as  a  distinguishable  but  not  separable  factor. 

Each  of  these  approaches  has  developed  for  itself  an  appro¬ 
priate  and  more  or  less  definite  method.  One  critic  will  be  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  orderly  arrangement  of  works  in  their  tem¬ 
poral  sequence,  with  their  consequent  mutual  influences,  and 
their  relations  to  their  times;  a  second,  with  the  communication 
of  his  personal  impressions,  as  vividly  and  directly  as  possible;  a 
third,  with  a  more  objective  presentation  of  what  he  regards  as 
significant  facts.  It  is  true,  however,  that  few  critics  confine 
themselves  rigorously  to  a  single  method,  and  that  the  best, 
whether  avowedly  or  not,  avail  themselves  of  what  seems  best 
or  most  appropriate  in  each.  Moreover,  critics,  being  human, 
do  not  always  succeed  in  conforming  their  professed  principles 
with  their  overt  practice;  and  when  controversy  on  either  or 
both  heads  arises,  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  has  free  play, 
often  to  the  delight  of  the  less  partisan  observer.  From  the 
point  of  view  adopted  in  this  paper,  however,  we  shall  be  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  any  particular  method  as  the  outcome,  con¬ 
scious  or  not,  of  a  main  mode  of  approach  which  is  in  its  turn 
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determined  by  the  general  mentality  of  the  critic;  and  in  this 
way  we  may  come  to  have  a  clearer  view  of  the  matter  than  can 
ever  be  derived  from  a  mere  confrontation  of  the  divergences  of 
critics  as  critics. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  pointing  out,  in  the  interest  of  clearness, 
that  these  approaches  apply  no  less  to  the  adjoining  fields  of 
philology  and  aesthetics  than  they  do  to  the  field  of  literary 
theory  proper.  I  have  no  intention  of  claiming  them  as  peculiar 
to  that  field,  but  merely  of  studying  their  particular  manifesta¬ 
tions  in  it.  The  theorist  should  obviously  possess  an  adequate 
linguistic  equipment  for  the  literature  which  he  undertakes  to 
discuss;  but  it  may  be  well  to  note,  as  a  caution,  that  an  elabo¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  the  externals  of  a  language  is  not  necessarily 
accompanied  by  a  keen  sense  of  its  true  spirit.  Some  great  phi¬ 
lologists  have  been  extremely  sensitive  to  literary  values,  others 
have  been  singularly  obtuse;  and  some  persons  of  remarkable 
sensitiveness  would  have  been  no  worse  for  a  little  philological 
ballast.  Many  interpretations  have  been  built  up  in  cheerful  de¬ 
fiance  of  chronology;  but  chronology  itself  is  not  a  factor  in 
literary  value.  It  is  the  latter  that  has  to  be  our  chief  concern 
when  we  are  really  intent  upon  it;  and  while  we  should  not  neg¬ 
lect  anything  which  will  really  help  us  in  that  task,  we  must 
not  regard  an  instrument  as  more  than  it  really  is. 

In  much  the  same  way,  the  adoption  of  a  full-fledged  aes¬ 
thetic  theory  is  not  a  necessary  preliminary  to  work  in  literary 
theory.  An  aesthetic  theory  which  is  sufficiently  general  for  its 
own  purposes  either  cannot  pretend  to  supply  completely  ade¬ 
quate  treatment  of  every  literary  problem,  or  will  set  up  pre¬ 
tensions  which  are  almost  sure  to  be  arbitrary.  No  doubt  a 
literary  value  is  a  special  case  of  aesthetic  value;  but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  pretend  that  we  must  first  form  a  complete  view  of  the 
latter  before  we  are  in  a  position  to  recognize  the  former.  Some 
competent  critics  get  along  very  comfortably  with  a  minimum 
of  general  theory;  some  good  theorists  are  much  less  sound 
when  it  comes  to  specific  criticisms.  The  illustrious  example  of 
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Aristotle  is  enough  to  show  that  a  most  penetrating  command 
of  general  principles  may  coexist  with  specific  opinions  which 
strike  us  as,  to  say  the  least,  peculiar.  We  shall  later  try  to  see 
how  serious  in  effects  on  theory  this  contrast  really  is;  but  it 
would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  deny  its  existence.  In  any  case, 
it  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  proceeding  from  specifi¬ 
cally  literary  theory  to  a  more  inclusive  view,  provided  that 
anyone  wants  to  take  the  step. 

W7e  are  now  in  a  position  to  sum  up  these  rather  lengthy 
preliminaries,  and  see  just  what  results  we  have  reached.  We 
have  seen  that  the  process  of  forming  a  critical  judgment  con¬ 
tains  the  two  factors  of  reference  to  taste  and  reference  to  stand¬ 
ards;  that  a  comparison  of  such  judgments  supplies  two  incen¬ 
tives  to  order,  the  one  as  outward  convenience,  the  other  as 
spiritual  kinship;  and  that  the  general  notions  thus  disengaged 
can  be  approached  and  enlarged  from  at  least  three  angles. 
Criticism,  then,  is  a  blending  of  intellectual  and  emotional  ele¬ 
ments,  and  any  attempt  to  eliminate  one  to  the  profit  of  the 
other  is  bound  to  be  unfortunate.  Similarly,  though  to  a  less 
degree,  the  methods  based  on  the  three  approaches  are  comple¬ 
mentary,  not  mutually  exclusive.  Finally,  it  is  freely  granted 
that  the  framing  of  a  literary  theory  is  not  compulsory;  those 
who  prefer  to  get  along  without  one  are  at  liberty  to  try.  But 
if  one  is  to  be  framed,  it  will  certainly  be  in  large  part  from 
materials  determined  by  these  three  approaches;  and  it  is  now 
our  task  to  discuss  each  one  separately,  noting  the  special  con¬ 
tribution  which  it  makes  and  the  dangers  of  which  it  must  be¬ 
ware. 

Ill 

The  importance  of  the  historical  approach  to  literature  was 
first  emphasized,  and  a  program  for  its  application  first  given, 
by  Francis  Bacon.  In  Book  II,  chapter  iv,  of  the  De  augmentis 
scientiarum  he  noted  the  absence  of  a  complete  and  universal 
history  of  learning,  and  then  indicated  both  the  method  which 
it  ought  to  pursue  and  the  use  to  which  it  could  be  put.  In  it 
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events  were  to  be  coupled  with  their  causes  (or,  as  we  should 
rather  say,  related  to  their  environment),  but  the  handling 
should  be  historical,  not  critical;  all  statements  of  fact  were  to 
be  drawn  not  from  previous  histories  and  commentaries,  but 
from  an  examination  of  the  works  themselves;  and  the  result 
would  be  to  show  the  “literary  spirit”  of  each  age,  genius  illius 
temporis  litterarius.  Its  use  would  be  to  show  how  learning  should 
be  administered;  to  exhibit  the  movements  and  perturbations, 
the  virtues  and  vices,  of  intellectual  matters;  and  so  to  derive, 
from  observation  of  them,  a  system  for  their  government,  under 
the  general  control  of  examples  and  of  recorded  facts. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  program  does  not  rest  on  any  clear 
distinction  between  learning  in  the  stricter  and  literature  in  the 
wider  sense,  and  that  the  latter  part  of  it  verges  on  what  we 
should  now  call  “educational  procedure.”  None  the  less,  it  brings 
out  certain  points  of  fundamental  importance:  the  need  of  relat¬ 
ing  facts  to  their  environment,  the  establishing  of  these  facts 
by  direct  first-hand  study,  and  the  synthetic  presentation  of  the 
results  as  manifesting  the  “spirit  of  the  age.”  It  is  almost  need¬ 
less  to  say  that,  whether  or  not  so  ambitious  a  program  could 
at  that  time  have  been  put  into  effect,  no  attempt  to  do  so  was 
made  until  long  afterward.  Partly,  no  doubt,  this  was  because 
the  vernacular  literatures  were  not  yet  sure  that  they  had  a 
history;  partly  because  of  the  political  disturbances  of  the  time; 
partly,  again,  because  of  the  strong  trend  toward  physical 
science  that  became  evident  after  the  Restoration,  and  with 
which  Bacon’s  name  was  particularly  linked.  But  Bacon’s  es¬ 
sential  contention  that  no  fact  could  really  be  understood  apart 
from  its  historical  setting  remained  as  a  beacon  for  those  who 
should,  at  a  later  day,  choose  to  make  use  of  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  trace  the  prog¬ 
ress  from  incidental  uses  of  historical  material  as  evidence  in 
controversies  up  to  the  beginnings  of  formal  histories  of  litera¬ 
ture  or  of  learning.  The  general  sense  of  the  value  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  historv  was  of  course  characteristic  of  the  whole  Renais- 
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sance  movement,  from  which  Bacon  inherited  it;  and  though 
this  interest  was  primarily  in  political  history,  Ghiberti,  in  the 
early  fifteenth  century,  had  already  essayed  to  sketch  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Italian  painting,  from  the  Byzantine  beginnings 
through  Giotto  to  his  own  day,  in  historical  terms,  and  Vasari, 
though  he  emphasized  the  biographical  aspect  of  his  subject, 
was  not  unaware  of  its  historical  implications,  though  he  dealt 
with  them  in  no  very  critical  spirit.  In  Elizabethan  England, 
Daniel’s  reply  to  Campion’s  petulant  undervaluing  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  everything  connected  with  them  is  couched  in  histor¬ 
ical  terms,  and  evidently  derived  from  a  great  deal  of  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  works  he  mentions.  It  was  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  before  the  historical  method  would  be  systemati¬ 
cally  extended  to  the  study  of  literature;  and  wherever  we  date 
the  beginnings  of  such  systematic  study,  its  enormous  expansion 
in  the  nineteenth  century  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

The  main  procedures  open  to  literary  history  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  history  at  large.  We  have,  first  of  all,  the  purely 
annalistic,  the  mere  setting  down  of  events  in  chronological 
sequence,  without  discrimination  of  their  relative  importance, 
much  less  of  their  deeper  connections.  Next  comes  a  stage  in 
which  new  departures,  or  writers  of  commanding  importance, 
are  regarded  as  the  chief  concern,  and  supposedly  minor  writers 
are  largely  or  wholly  left  out  of  account.  And,  finally,  comes  a 
more  reflective  stage,  which  seeks  for  the  causes  of  literary 
movements,  and  studies  them  in  relation  to  their  environment. 
The  first  of  these  corresponds  roughly  to  an  erudite  or  anti¬ 
quarian  interest,  the  second  to  a  tradition  with  established  stand¬ 
ards,  the  third  to  a  scientific  or  philosophical  interest.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  first  would  be  Tiraboschi’s  History  of  Italian  Litera¬ 
ture;  of  the  second,  at  least  in  part,  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets; 
of  the  third,  Taine’s  History  of  English  Literature.  While  the 
three  tendencies  have  roughly  succeeded  one  another  in  the 
order  given,  they  have  in  recent  times  more  or  less  coalesced, 
and  their  reactions  have  been  regulated  by  the  disposition  to 
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exaggerate  the  importance  of  single  authors  and  works,  and  by 
the  contrary  disposition  to  see  such  authors  and  works  in  due 
proportion  against  the  background  of  their  own  times.  Pure 
erudition  has  come  to  be  looked  on  as  rather  a  prerequisite  of 
history  than  as  history  itself,  and  its  claim  in  that  respect  is 
readily  admitted;  but  the  opposition  of  the  other  two  points  of 
view  is  far  from  being  reconciled. 

It  is  perhaps  fair  to  say  that  the  historic  consciousness  now¬ 
adays  demands  three  requisites  for  its  proper  functioning.  The 
first  is  an  exact  knowledge  of  chronological  relations,  as  both  a 
basis  for  the  study  of  facts  and  a  means  of  controlling  them. 
This  requires  such  an  additional  search  for  all  relevant  docu¬ 
ments  and  accessory  facts  as  has  been  supplied  by  various  asso¬ 
ciations  for  organized  research  and  by  individual  investigators. 
The  second  is  a  knowledge  of  the  more  important  impersonal 
determinants  of  a  period  -  -the  influences  of  race,  cultural  back¬ 
ground,  and  the  like  from  which  no  individual  can  completely 
shelter  himself.  The  third  is  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  contribution  made  by  each  individual  writer,  over  and 
above  allowances  for  influences  exercised  both  by  external  con¬ 
ditions  and  by  his  predecessors  and  fellows.  In  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  done  thus  far,  no  one  doubts  that  much  remains  to  do; 
but  there  is  at  least  general  agreement  as  to  methods  of  work, 
and  some  (though  not  so  much)  as  to  results  to  be  aimed  at. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  genuinely  historical  state  of  mind 
requires  much  more  than  erudition,  however  minute  or  exten¬ 
sive.  The  mere  arrangement  of  facts  in  chronological  order  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  relative  importance  of  those  facts;  and 
chronology  is  not  always  directly  given,  but  must  be  more  or 
less  plausibly  constructed.  The  literary  theorist,  moreover,  will 
not  be  expected  to  engage  in  the  actual  production  of  literary 
history,  whether  independently  or  as  a  monographic  contrib¬ 
utor  to  a  collective  work;  indeed,  if  he  discovers  facts  of  this 
order,  it  will  be  only  as  incidents  in  his  proper  activity.  He  will 
naturally  take  over  the  main  arrangements  of  historical  data 
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from  those  whose  business  it  is  to  supply  them;  yet  he  will  not 
take  them  over  in  a  purely  passive  way.  He  will,  if  he  is  cau¬ 
tious,  check  one  authority  by  another,  and  fill  in  the  bare  ab¬ 
stract  of  events  with  all  the  subsidiary  information  that  he  can 
command.  In  this  way  he  will  build  up  a  conception  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  period  which  is  at  once  chronologically  ordered  and  sub¬ 
stantialized  by  wide  and  sympathetic  acquaintance  not  only 
with  literary  works  in  the  strict  sense,  but  with  whatever  serves 
to  render  it  really  living.  Only  so  will  he  be  set  on  the  path  of 
those  literary  kinships  which  are  after  all  his  chief  concern.  His 
search  will  be  both  conducted  in  better  order  and  assured  of 
firmer  connections  when  a  firm  grasp  of  chronological  relations 
precedes  if;  but  a  knowledge  of  those  relations  is  only  a  prelim¬ 
inary,  not  a  substitute. 

Among  the  serious  obstacles  to  the  development  of  a  grasp 
of  historical  relations  suited  to  the  needs  of  literary  theory  is  the 
absence  of  what  may  be  called  “time-sense.”  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  uses  to  which  Bergson  has  put  his  contrast  of 
“bare  time”  and  “duration,”  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  in 
these  terms  pointed  out  a  distinction  of  capital  importance. 
Many  persons  who  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  dates 
that  mark  position  in  time  lack  the  faintest  conception  of  the 
differences  in  content  between  one  such  set  of  marks  and  an¬ 
other.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  make  vivid  to  ourselves  the 
differences  between  years  and  decades  in  our  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience;  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  feel  such  differences  tor 
periods  which  we  have  not  directly  experienced,  and  which  are 
separated  from  us  by  wide  intervals  of  time.  Yet  without  such 
a  sense  erudition  becomes  mere  accumulation,  and  scholarship 
ends  in  sterility.  Many  mistaken  notions  of  the  ancient  classics 
have  been  based  on  the  tacit  assumption  that  all  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  stands  on  the  same  level,  and  on  failure  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  changes  that  mark  even  so  relatively  brief  an  interval 
as  that  between  Aeschylus  and  Euripides.  Perhaps  this  time- 
sense  is  a  native  endowment,  not  an  acquisition;  but  even  so,  it 
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can  be  strengthened  and  made  more  keen  by  discriminating 
historical  study.  We  can  scarcely  appreciate  a  period,  in  any 
profitable  sense,  until  we  have  ascertained  its  general  limits  and 
ordered  its  contents;  but  we  have  then  to  make  out,  as  clearly  as 
we  can,  just  what  gives  this  period  its  unmistakable  individ¬ 
uality.1 

Another  obstacle  which  may  be  encountered  is  the  absence 
of  needed  information,  direct  or  collateral.  By  no  means  all 
that  has  ever  been  written  is  readily  accessible  in  reliable  form; 
nor  are  the  exceptions  confined,  as  one  might  hope,  to  works  of 
minor  importance.  An  immense  amount  has  of  course  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  recent  years  by  such  collective  enterprises  as  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  and  the  Societe  des  Anciens  Textes 
Frangais;  but  they  have  not  yet  exhausted  their  fields,  and  in 
others  (notably  that  of  early  Italian  literature)  no  similar  effort 
has  as  yet  been  carried  out.  Nor  is  the  unearthing  of  valuable 
collateral  facts,  which  may  affect  our  judgment  of  literary  works, 
by  any  means  at  an  end,  as  Dr.  Hotson’s  brilliant  discovery  of 
the  true  circumstances  of  Marlowe’s  death  is  enough  to  show. 
It  is  consolingly  true,  however,  that  a  very  large  mass  of  evi¬ 
dence  is  available  for  the  modern  scholar,  and  that  what  is 
often  most  needed  is  not  the  discovery  of  more,  but  an  adequate 
understanding  of  what  we  have  already.  It  is  the  essence  of 
literary  theory  that  it  should  be  able  to  reveal  previously  un¬ 
noted  relations  in  already  known  facts;  and  that  is  by  no  means 
the  easiest  of  tasks.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  historically  motived 
erudition  has  too  often  been  intent  on  digging  out  new  facts 
regardless  of  their  importance,  disdaining  the  search  for  views 
which  might  be  both  wider  and  more  fruitful.  Certainly  we 
want  our  erudition  to  be  as  full  and  accurate  as  possible;  but  we 
do  not  want  to  stop  with  it. 

In  the  not  infrequent  cases  where  the  supply  of  facts  does 
run  low,  the  desire  to  supplement  them  by  reasonable  interpre¬ 
tation  is  entirely  natural,  and  frequently  commendable;  but  in 

'  Cf.  on  this  point  Jacques  Boulcnger,  Mats  I’cirl  est  difficile,  U  (1921 )(  48-49. 
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many  cases  it  outruns  all  factual  basis,  and  ends  in  speculative 
constructions  of  a  most  hazardous  sort.  The  danger  is  especially 
grave  in  the  case  of  the  study  of  origins,  where,  by  definition, 
evidence  becomes  more  and  more  scanty  the  farther  back  we  go. 
The  temptation  to  build  up  a  plausible  account  of  what  might 
have  happened,  and  then  to  assume  that,  because  it  is  logically 
consistent,  it  must  have  happened,  is  one  to  which  the  student 
of  origins  easily  succumbs;  the  more  so  because  such  accounts 
can  often  not  be  refuted  by  any  direct  evidence.1  As  a  result, 
they  are  often  accepted  as  more  cogent  than  they  really  are, 
and  sometimes  find  their  way  into  good  and  regular  standing, 
acquiring  a  credit  to  which  they  are  not  really  entitled.  No  one 
denies  that  the  sport  is  fascinating,  when  taken  for  what  it  really 
is,  and  not  regarded  as  an  unimpeachable  account  of  what  actu¬ 
ally  happened;  but  the  taking  of  it  too  seriously  has  produced  a 
large  crop  of  historical  illusions,  especially  when  it  is  assigned 
an  explanatory  value.  Any  attempt  to  explain  the  better  known 
in  terms  of  the  less  known  is  likely  to  come  to  grief  somewhere; 
and  the  only  historical  analogies  which  are  of  real  use  are  those 
which  are  based  on  positively  ascertainable  facts.  E\en  those 
are  not  always  very  illuminating;  and  when  we  try  to  illuminate 
by  conjecture,  we  are  likely  to  produce  a  flickering  flame  which 
only  intensifies  the  surrounding  shadows. 

If  these  various  obstacles  and  temptations  are  avoided,  the 
first  contribution  of  a  valid  historical  approach  will  be  found  to 
be  a  means  of  intellectual  control,  by  which  doubtful  or  needless 
hypotheses  may  be  avoided,  and  attention  may  be  centered 
on  demonstrable  sequences  and  relations,  so  that  each  fact  is 
estimated  at  neither  more  nor  less  than  its  precise  value.  No  one 
can  tell  when  the  discovery  of  a  date  of  publication,  or  a  col¬ 
lateral  fact  in  a  writer’s  life,  may  to  some  extent  affect  our 
judgment  of  a  work;  and  no  intelligent  critic  ought  to  regard  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  such  matters  as  outside  his  scope,  though 

■  Cf.  H.  I..  Hollingworth,  “The  Logic  of  Intermediate  Steps,”  Journal  of  Philos¬ 
ophy,  XXII  ((925),  169-79. 
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he  will  keep  them  in  a  proper  proportion  to  his  more  intimate 
concerns.  In  particular,  he  will  not  mistake  indications  for 
causes,  as  the  strict  believer  in  chronology  is  likely  to  do.  A 
given  work  can  obviously  not  affect  a  work  that  was  completed 
earlier;  but  not  every  work  that  comes  later  stands  in  a  causal 
relation  to  its  predecessors.  Mere  possibilities  of  influence  are 
not  enough;  we  must  either  show  that  the  alleged  influence  is 
revealed  in  ways  not  explicable  on  any  other  view,  or  admit 
that  we  are  indicating  a  possibility,  not  a  certainty.  The  histor¬ 
ical  approach  is  clearly  misapplied  whenever  it  tends  to  sub¬ 
stitute  more  or  less  uncertain  hypothesis  for  ascertainable  fact. 

On  the  more  emotional  side,  again,  the  historical  approach 
should  furnish  such  an  intimacy  with  any  chosen  period  as 
comes  from  the  thorough  assimilation  of  all  the  relevant  ma¬ 
terial.  Just  as  the  “time-sense”  may  seem  to  be  inborn,  so  cer¬ 
tain  students  appear  to  have  a  natural  affinity  for  particular 
periods;  it  is  a  matter  not  of  conscious  specialization  but  of 
immediate  recognition  and  familiarity.  Such  a  tendency  should, 
within  limits,  be  encouraged;  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  run 
into  overvaluation  of  the  favored  period,  and  depreciation  of 
others.  Man  being  the  limited  creature  that  he  is,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  for  anyone  to  feel  equally  at  home  in  all  periods;  but 
a  developed  historical  sense  should  help  us  to  respect  those  with 
which  we  do  not  sympathize.  If  an  absolutely  chronological 
view  tends  to  level  all  values,  an  excess  of  personality  tends  to 
exaggerate  some  to  an  even  absurd  degree.  Hence  it  may  be 
the  office  of  a  truly  historical  view  to  moderate  excess  in  both 
directions,  and  to  control  personal  caprice  by  factual  relations, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  views  these  relations  not  as  mere 
links  in  a  chronological  chain,  but  as  having  individual  and 
ascertainable  qualities. 

finally,  a  word  should  be  said  on  the  service  of  history  as 
the  equivalent  of  an  experimental  field  in  more  limited  studies. 
Many  movements  and  tendencies  are  too  widely  spread  in  space 
or  in  time  to  be  directly  observed  by  any  single  person,  much 
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less  to  be  controlled  or  repeated  by  him;  but  as  we  look  at  the 
record  of  them  in  historical  perspective,  we  can  see  how  certain 
forces  enter  the  field  and  rise  to  prominence,  how  certain  others 
fade  and  are  replaced,  how  in  at  least  some  cases  there  seems  to 
be  a  certain  periodicity  of  action  and  reaction.  Something  of 
this  sort  must  have  been  in  Bacon’s  mind  when  he  spoke  of  the 
history  of  learning  as  a  guide  for  its  proper  conduct,  however 
unsuccessful  such  concrete  devices  as  academies  may  prove  as 
a  means  for  putting  its  lessons  into  effect.  The  student  of  his¬ 
tory  constantly  feels  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  general  forces 
which  he  cannot  as  yet  precisely  formulate;  and  if  he  avoids  the 
danger  of  subordinating  facts  to  a  supposed  formula,  and  in¬ 
stead  bases  tentative  formula  on  observed  fact,  he  is  likely  to 
gain  a  wider  scope  and  a  more  impartial  set  of  standards  than  it 
he  confined  himself  to  a  narrower  outlook.  If  he  cannot  conduct 
direct  experiment,  he  can  at  least  submit  his  conclusions  to  a 
test  which  is  more  or  less  its  equivalent. 

In  brief,  then,  the  service  of  the  historical  approach  is  to 
provide  for  the  facts  of  literary  study  a  definite  order  control¬ 
lable  by  objective  data;  to  develop  a  sense  for  the  “feel”  and 
content  of  particular  periods;  to  furnish  an  incentive  for  the 
use  of  erudition,  for  its  application,  not  merely  its  general  ex¬ 
ercise;  and  to  be  a  check  on  the  tendency  to  interpretative  con¬ 
struction.  No  one  will  call  such  a  program  easy  to  execute;  in¬ 
deed,  the  historical  method  will  always  be  the  accompaniment 
of  all  serious  study,  and  the  solution  of  one  problem  will  be  but 
the  beginning  of  another.  As  for  the  deeper  issues  involved  in 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  whole  historical  method  itself, 
we  must  postpone  consideration  of  them  until  we  have  examined 
the  nature  of  the  other  approaches. 

IV 

If  Bacon  stands  as  the  first  great  proponent  of  the  historical 
method  as  applied  to  literature,  it  will  also  not  be  forgotten  that 
for  the  general  distribution  of  his  great  survey  of  learning  he 
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fell  back  upon  a  traditional  division  of  the  parts  of  the  human 
mind;  and  these  two  contrasted  procedures  may  stand  as  aspects 
of  his  desire  to  “ground  a  sociable  intercourse  between  antiquity 
and  proficience.”  For  if  the  historical  approach  looked  to  the 
future,  and  was  destined  to  wait  long  before  coming  into  its 
heritage,  the  psychological  approach  could  claim  the  sanction  of 
antiquity  and  ot  established  tradition.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  highly 
natural  approach;  and  perhaps  that  very  feature  accounts  for 
the  promptness  with  which  it  is  put  to  work,  and  the  neglect  of 
a  careful  survey  of  its  procedures  and  their  meaning.  It  seems 
natural  enough  to  ask  what  effect  a  piece  of  literature  has  on 
those  who  hear  or  read  it;  it  seems  almost  equally  natural  to  ask 
what  sort  of  mentality  the  man  who  wrote  it  possessed.  But  the 
two  questions  are  separate;  it  does  not  follow  that  both  will 
attract  attention  at  the  same  time,  or  that  both  will  be  studied 
in  the  same  spirit  or  by  a  like  method.  Consequently,  there  is  a 
duality  in  this  mode  of  approach,  and  a  corresponding  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  problems  which  at  any  given  time  it  is  found  to 
reveal;  so  that  from  a  point  of  departure  apparently  single  men 
have  moved  in  very  different  directions. 

This  diversity  is  obvious  as  far  back  as  we  can  clearly  pursue 
the  matter — as  far,  that  is,  as  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
who  occupy  essentially  different  standpoints  with  regard  to  it. 
Plato  starts  one  line  of  tradition  with  his  doctrine  of  the  poet’s 
“inspiration”  or  madness;  Aristotle  seems  not  to  have  troubled 
himself  over  that  problem.  Plato  regards  the  recipient  of  litera¬ 
ture  as  occupying  an  overemotional  and  on  the  whole  degrading 
relation  to  it;  Aristotle  cheerfully  accepts  the  interest  in  it  as 
rooted  in  nature,  and  in  no  need  of  apology.  These  seemingly 
different  standpoints,  however,  are  brought  together  by  an  at¬ 
titude  shared  by  their  holders  with  many  Greeks,  namely,  that 
literature  was  essentially  a  means  of  instruction,  and  that  its 
regulation  consequently  belonged,  in  the  wider  sense,  to  politics, 
or,  in  the  narrower,  to  education.1  Hence  both  philosophers  are 

1  Cf.  the  Introduction  to  J.  D.  Denniston’s  Greek  Literary  Criticism ,  esp.  p.  xiv. 
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largely  occupied  with  adjusting  the  effects  of  literature  to  what 
they  consider  the  best  advantage  of  human  life,  and  very  little 
with  any  disinterested  inquiry  into  the  exact  status  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  factors  involved.  Plato’s  attention  is  chiefly  directed 
to  the  improved  state  of  mind  which  he  hopes  to  bring  about  in 
the  public;  Aristotle’s  to  the  traits  of  that  public  which  can  be 
most  effectively  influenced  by  certain  special  procedures.  Once 
this  is  realized,  we  shall  be  less  puzzled  by  individual  critical 
judgments  which  seem  to  us  faulty  or  misdirected;  it  is  not  often 
that  Plato  or  Aristotle  ventures  what  we  should  now  call  a 
“purely  aesthetic  opinion.”  The  relation  of  this  fact  to  their 
general  aesthetic  doctrines  would  be  “another  story,”  not  to  be 
entered  on  here. 

The  practical  result  of  this  tendency,  as  applied  either  to 
writers  or  to  readers,  was  in  the  direction  of  standardization. 
Apart  from  the  conception  of  poetry  as  inspired,  that  is,  irra¬ 
tional,  we  have  left  a  prescription  of  the  traits  which  the  writer 
ought  to  have  if  he  is  to  fit  into  an  ideal  community,  or  which  he 
is  to  find  and  appeal  to  in  a  community  still  imperfect,  but  to  be 
approached  on  its  better  side.  In  other  words,  the  movement  is 
toward  a  doctrine  of  rhetoric  or  toward  an  educational  applica¬ 
tion.  These,  of  course,  could  not  be  kept  carefully  apart;  and 
their  blending  was  assisted  by  the  failure  to  work  out  consist¬ 
ently  in  theory  the  practical  difference  between  literature  in 
verse  and  in  prose.  Plato,  in  his  doctrine  of  inspiration,  was 
thinking  mainly  of  Homeric  rhapsodes,  or  of  lyric  poets;  and 
neither  he  nor  Aristotle  considers  with  any  exactness  how  far 
certain  literary  processes  are  common  to  verse  and  to  prose  or 
peculiar  to  either.  As  a  result,  later  tradition  inherited  from  the 
two  various  notions  which,  repeated  without  fresh  analysis,  long 
obscured  the  true  issues.  Is  poetry,  for  instance,  synonymous 
with  verse;  or  is  the  presence  of  meter  irrelevant?  Is  the  poet,  as 
such,  irrational,  and  is  he  therefore  the  opposite  of  the  orator? 
If  so,  which  is  superior  to  the  other,  and  what  happens  when  the 
orator  waxes  “poetic”?  Such  were  the  problems  with  which 
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Renaissance  scholars  and  theorists  struggled,  more  concerned 
with  attempts  to  reconcile  their  authorities  than  with  viewing 
the  facts  for  themselves.  Thus  the  various  doctrines  of  mystical 
inspiration  and  the  educational  doctrines  of  imitation,  remote 
from  each  other  as  they  may  seem,  have  a  perfectly  recognizable 
common  ancestry. 

If  it  be  asked  how  far  these  various  tendencies  resulted  from, 
or  were  influenced  by,  a  prevailing  psychological  doctrine,  the 
answer  must  be  that  they  were  so  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
This,  again,  is  the  natural  result  of  regarding  the  phenomena  of 
literature  as  requiring  no  special  treatment,  either  because  they 
were  thought  of  as  perfectly  natural,  or  were  held  to  be  of  no 
great  inherent  importance.  Consequently,  they  were  either  left 
to  themselves,  as  largely  beneath  the  notice  of  grave  and  serious 
thinkers,  or,  in  certain  aspects,  standardized  in  the  interest  of 
educational  convenience.  When  Aristotle,  for  instance,  tells  us 
that  every  art  should  produce  the  sort  of  pleasure  appropriate 
to  it,  and  that  the  morally  serious  ( spoudaios )  man  is  the  judge 
of  that  appropriateness,  he  looks  on  the  matter  as  settled;  it 
does  not  occur  to  him  to  ask  under  just  what  conditions  this 
appropriateness  is  secured,  or  how  we  can  be  certain  that  this 
ideal  judge  exists  and  can  be  recognized.  Just  so  long  as  litera¬ 
ture  is  linked  with  a  specific  educational  procedure,  as  large 
parts  of  it  have  always  been,  so  long  will  such  simplifications  be 
regarded  as  embodying  obvious  and  unassailable  truth.  But 
from  time  to  time  more  adventurous  souls  have  tried  to  get 
away  from  such  standardized  notions,  and  to  inquire  what  really 
happens  in  the  mind  of  individual  writer  or  reader.  They  may 
work  from  an  accepted  psychological  basis,  or  they  may  try  to 
develop  a  new  method;  but  in  either  case  they  are  trying  to  get 
at  the  facts  for  themselves,  and  to  express  them  in  whatever 
terms  seem  most  suitable. 

We  may  accordingly  assert,  without  frying  to  justify  the 
statement  by  a  detailed  historical  survey  of  the  evidence,  that 
the  purely  psychological  approach  has  in  the  past  mainly  tended 
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to  establish  a  standardized  view  of  literary  processes  and  re¬ 
sults.  It  has  taken  for  granted  the  constancy  of  the  basic  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  human  mind,  and  has  therefore  disregarded  or 
overlooked  whatever  evidence  tends  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  mark  of  every  so-called  “classical”  period  in  criticism  has 
been  this  unshakable  confidence  in  uniformity,  partly  based  on 
and  partly  expressed  in  a  careful  selection  of  “classic”  or  stand¬ 
ardized  work.  As  a  natural  consequence,  this  attitude  has  little 
affection  for  the  historical  method,  since  it  assumes  either  that 
all  periods  are  essentially  alike,  or  that  periods  which  do  not  fit 
into  the  scheme  are  misguided  or  negligible.  It  is  a  curious  and 
interesting  fact  that  the  very  periods  which  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  human  mind  tend  to  narrow  their  view  of  that 
mind’s  variety,  and  that  it  takes  contact  with  the  actual  rich¬ 
ness  of  recorded  human  experience  to  restore  a  proper  sense  of 
what  the  human  mind  has  really  accomplished. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  more  adventurous  inquirers 
above  referred  to  would  do  much  to  redress  the  balance;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  do  so  markedly  on  the  psychological 
side,  because  they  tend  in  their  turn  to  treat  what  they  discover 
as  more  widely  significant  than  it  really  is.  Certain  “romantic” 
critics  (if  we  may  venture  the  word)  are  quite  as  exclusive  in 
their  sympathies  as  the  classicists;  they  merely  draw  their  lines 
in  different  places.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  there  were  a 
principle  in  psychology  strictly  interpreted  which  leads  toward 
such  exclusiveness  and  codification;  and  indeed  a  tendency  to 
react  against  their  predecessors  has  actually  been  noted  in  sundry 
great  psychologists  of  the  past.1  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certainly  the  case  that  a  purely  psychological  approach  to  litera¬ 
ture  has  thus  far  not  proved  adequate  to  the  variety  of  the 
subject  matter. 

The  main  problems  on  which  we  might  expect  psychology 
to  throw  light  are  three:  the  processes  of  literary  creation,  the 

1  Sec  the  interesting  paper  by  A.  Jascalevich,  The  Idea  of  Continuity  in  the 
History  of  Psychology,”  Journal  of  Philosophy ,  XXI  (1924),  645-63. 
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spiritual  biography  of  individual  writers,  and  the  conditions  of 
literary  success  and  survival.  A  great  deal  of  information  on  all 
three  has  gradually  been  accumulated;  but  certainly  the  first 
impression  of  one  who  looks  at  it  is  one  of  exceeding  heterogene¬ 
ity,  not  to  say  confusion.  The  various  writers  who  have  de¬ 
scribed  the  conditions  under  which  they  write  show  no  uni¬ 
formity  whatever;  and  the  number  of  those  who  have  not  fur¬ 
nished  such  accounts  is  of  course  very  large.  Moreover,  the 
accounts  which  we  have  are  chiefly  concerned  with  externals,  and 
seldom  go  very  deep;  nor,  when  they  attempt  to  do  so,  can  they 
always  be  accepted  as  perfectly  accurate,  much  less  as  valid  for 
others  than  the  particular  writer  in  question.  No  doubt  prac¬ 
tical  hints  can  be,  and  have  been,  obtained  in  this  way;  but  after 
all,  such  hints  are  scattered,  are  not  psychological  except  in  a 
very  general  sense,  and  give  us  little  notion  of  the  deeper  proc¬ 
esses  involved  in  literary  creation — processes  which,  for  my 
own  part,  I  doubt  our  ability  to  fathom. 

The  attempt  to  use  a  writer’s  work  as  a  source  for  his  mental 
biography  seems  at  first  sight  more  hopeful,  since  at  least  we 
have  an  objective  basis;  but  here  too  the  concrete  results  are 
less  reassuring.  Either  they  are  so  obvious  as  to  be  hardly  worth 
reaching,  or,  if  they  try  to  go  farther,  they  become  various  and 
even  contradictory.  One  has  only  to  think  of  the  conflicting  in¬ 
terpretations  of  Shakespeare’s  sonnets,  coupled  with  the  skep¬ 
tical  conclusion  that  they  are  mere  literary  exercises  without 
bearing  on  his  inner  life,  to  see  the  weakness  of  the  method. 
Likewise,  when  we  are  able  to  check  such  interpretations  by 
external  fact,  we  often  find  them  unsupported  or  definitely  op¬ 
posed.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  desire  to  use  literature  in  this 
way  is  unnatural  or  wholly  misguided,  but  simply  that  it  has  no 
method  by  which  it  can  guarantee  reliable  results.  The  more 
sensitive  the  interpreter,  the  deeper  he  may  go,  and  the  more 
confidence  he  may  inspire;  but  if  he  is  honest,  he  knows  himself 
how  precarious  is  his  procedure,  and  how  unsafe  it  is  to  yield 
entirely  to  its  guidance. 
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The  need  of  some  objective  control  becomes  even  clearer 
when  we  turn  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  literary  reputations.  Here 
we  must  first  of  all  resort  to  history  to  tell  us  what  has  actually 
happened — just  what  measure  of  fame  or  of  neglect  a  writer 
enjoys  at  any  particular  time.  This  is  often  anything  but 
easy  to  discover;  positive  evidence  may  be  lacking  or  scat¬ 
tered,  what  is  true  of  one  period  may  not  be  true  of 
another,  what  is  discoverable  may  be  so  only  after  long 
and  laborious  search.  And  even  when  we  have  ascertained  the 
facts,  it  is  quite  another  task  to  account  for  them  in  any  con¬ 
vincing  way.  It  seems  to  be  true  that  taste  fluctuates  according 
to  more  or  less  definite  cycles;  but  so  many  hidden  causes  may 
contribute  to  that  result,  so  many  unexpected  shifts  and  eddies 
occur,  that  any  causal  explanation  which  tries  to  go  below  the 
surface  is  bound  to  be  largely  hypothetical.  Even  individuals 
are  not  always  clearly  aware  of  the  motives  which  influence  their 
likes  and  dislikes;  and  when,  for  past  periods,  our  evidence  again 
becomes  indirect,  how  much  certainty  are  we  likely  to  gain  r 
Is  there  any  general  statement  by  which  we  can  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  various  deficiencies  of  the  strictly  psychological  ap¬ 
proach?  The  answer,  I  think,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
psychological  procedure  is  in  this  field  essentially  descriptive, 
not  explanatory.  It  can  distribute  various  factors  in  the  total 
literary  activity  according  to  the  ways  in  which  they  are  found 
to  occur,  and  can  therefore  aid  us  in  ordering  the  facts  we  have 
to  deal  with;  it  can  suggest  for  imitation  and  adaptation  various 
devices  which  have  been  found  to  work  well,  and  so  assist  the 
general  process  of  education.  But  all  this  neither  explains  nor 
guarantees  literary  merit,  for  the  simple  reason  that  what  leads 
us  to  speculate  as  to  the  mind  of  a  writer  or  the  effect  of  what  he 
writes  is  the  previous  existence  of  something  he  has  written. 
This  is  the  primary  but  often  forgotten  fact— forgotten  through 
its  very  obviousness — which  accounts  for  all  efforts  at  interpre¬ 
tation  or  theory.  The  writer  does  not  wait  to  understand  his 
own  mind  before  he  writes;  indeed,  he  often  declares  that  he 
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does  not  know  it,  either  then  or  later.  Likewise,  the  existence  of 
any  piece  of  literature  is  not  dependent  on  the  existence  of  any 
immediate  and  obvious  demand  for  it.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  hearer  or  reader  of  a  work  must  take  it  into  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  before  he  can  “make  anything”  out  of  it,  and  the  ways  in 
which  he  does  so  are  deserving  of  study;  but  this  again  is  a 
description  of  a  psychological  process,  not  an  explanation  of 
literary  value  in  psychological  terms. 

Once  this  standpoint  is  adopted,  our  main  attention  is  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  work,  and  other  methods  become  subordinate  to 
our  appreciation  of  that.  We  ask  what  it  is,  how  it  came  to  be, 
what  effect  it  produces;  and  none  of  these  questions  is  neces¬ 
sarily  answered  in  explicitly  psychological  terms.  That  is,  we  do 
not  examine  the  psychological  process  itself,  but  the  traits  of  the 
work  as  revealed  through  it.  We  soon  find  that  reconstruction 
of  the  writer’s  assumed  state  of  mind  is  conjectural  and  hazard¬ 
ous;  and  we  find  also  that  a  really  sensitive  observer  tends  to 
objectify  the  results  of  that  quality  in  the  works  he  studies,  not 
to  pride  himself  on  his  possession  of  it.  A  critic  who  should  be 
continually  assuring  us  of  his  fitness  for  his  task  would  soon  be¬ 
come  a  weariness.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  study  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  a  given  critical  sensitiveness,  and  to  estimate  their 
merits  and  defects;  but  that  is  to  discuss  an  entirely  different 
set  of  problems.  It  is  likewise  both  possible  and  profitable  to 
study  the  general  conditions  favoring  the  reception  of  literary 
values;  but  this  is  again  an  auxiliary,  not  an  explanation  of 
those  values.  Consequently,  the  psychological  method  becomes 
just  what  we  have  called  it — an  approach,  a  means  of  introduc¬ 
ing  order;  and  to  treat  it  as  more  is  to  invite  difficulties. 

It  has  appeared  at  various  stages  of  this  discussion  that  the 
historical  and  the  psychological  approaches  are  likely  to  produce 
their  best  results  in  combination.  Adherents  of  one  have  often 
underestimated  the  value  of  the  other,  and  fallen  into  more  or 
less  serious  error  accordingly.  In  truth,  both  are  different  ways 
of  securing  order;  what  one  will  do  the  other  will  not,  and  the 
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fact  should  be  frankly  recognized.  The  sheer  accumulation  of 
historical  data  with  no  guiding  principle  becomes  unmanage¬ 
able;  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  variety  and  activity  of  human 
nature  to  a  few  supposedly  immutable  patterns  needs  to  be 
corrected  by  frequent  resort  to  what  is  actually  recorded.  The 
mere  passage  of  time  is  sometimes  a  corrective  of  narrowness  in 
one  respect,  but  a  reinstatement  of  it  in  another;  the  content 
may  change,  but  the  scope  is  not  widened.  We  need  an  active 
and  purposeful  bringing  together  of  the  scattered  data  in  order 
that  we  may  see  to  the  full  what  they  are  and  how  they  are  con¬ 
nected;  and  to  supply  just  that  inclusive  view  is  the  business  of 
theory  as  we  here  define  it. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  two  methods  are  really  comple¬ 
ments.  History  offers  us  a  substantial  agreement  on  methods, 
but  an  increasing  diversity  of  results  as  these  methods  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  concrete  material;  psychology  offers  us  an  apparent 
diversity  of  methods,  which  yet  tend,  as  they  are  worked  out,  to 
more  and  more  similarity  in  the  results.  It  might  be  thought 
that  a  judicious  combination  of  the  two  would  provide  us  with 
a  blended  unity  and  diversity  excellently  suited  to  the  needs  of 
progressive  study;  but  the  matter  is  not  quite  so  simple.  Com¬ 
plaints  are  raised,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  methods  of  both 
literary  history  and  literary  psychology  are  too  arbitrary  and 
too  subjective  to  give  us  an  unbiased  and  trustworthy  account 
of  the  facts.  There  is  consequently  an  increasing  demand  for 
“objectivity,”  for  something  supposed  to  be  independent  of 
personal  selection  and  caprice,  something  accessible,  definite, 
and  measurable — in  a  word,  something  which  can  be  treated  in 
the  spirit  of  modern  science.  It  is  not  immediately  clear  whether 
this  demand  can  be  fully  met;  but  at  all  events  the  question  is 
raised,  and  no  literary  theory  which  pretends  to  be  worth  con¬ 
fidence  can  fail  to  deal  with  it,  or  to  examine  the  reactions  of 
the  scientific  spirit  on  literary  study.  Whether  or  not  these 
reactions  can  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  definite  ap¬ 
proach,  it  will  be  convenient  to  assume  that  they  can,  and  to 
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discuss  the  character  of  such  an  approach  on  the  same  basis  that 
we  have  employed  in  treating  the  other  two.  If  it  seems,  in  the 
end,  not  to  be  strictly  co-ordinate  with  them,  we  can  modify  our 
statement  after  we  have  reviewed  the  evidence. 

V 

The  direct  and  specific  influence  of  science  on  literary  study 
is  a  development  not  only  modern  but  recent.  Not  only  did  it 
require  the  rise  of  science  to  a  commanding  position  before  it 
could  occur  at  all;  it  also  had  to  await  both  the  establishing  of 
the  general  scientific  point  of  view  in  ordinary  thought  and  the 
progress  of  sciences — notably  psychology  and  biology — which 
were  directly  applicable  to  living  things.  Hence  we  need  not 
here  discuss  such  matters  as  the  influence  of  early  scientific 
studies  on  modes  of  literary  expression,  or  the  application  of 
mechanical  ideas  to  general  psychology,  but  may  take  as  a  con¬ 
venient  point  of  departure  the  year  1848 — the  year  in  which  the 
youthful  Taine  began  his  studies  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  and  the 
slightly  older  Renan  was  writing  that  Avenir  de  la  science  which 
was  not  to  be  published  in  its  entirety  for  over  forty  years. 

As  these  two  names  suggest,  we  may  look  to  Trance  for  the 
beginning  of  this  movement,  and  indeed  may  take  Taine  as  its 
most  significant  representative.  He  was,  by  his  own  confession, 
a  psychologist  above  all  else;  and  his  most  cherished  purpose 
was  to  assign  to  psychology  among  the  moral  sciences  the  same 
place  that  mechanics  holds  among  the  physical,  and  ultimately 
to  make  all  the  problems  of  both  divisions  susceptible  of  mathe¬ 
matical  treatment.  “1  he  essential  notion  in  the  moral  sciences,” 
he  declares,  “is  that  of  quantity,  and  the  essential  aim  is  to  de¬ 
fine  and  measure  the  given  quantities,  that  is,  to  distinguish 
their  kind,  then  in  that  kind  to  refer  them  to  a  chosen  unit. 
The  whole  art  of  thought  and  writing  consists  in  that.”1  Yet  at 
the  same  time  he  held  with  equal  tenacity  the  conviction  that 
the  moral  sciences  involved  a  comparison  of  values  on  a  scale  of 

1  Corns pon, lance t  IV,  i6i;in  .<  note  vti'Un  April  n,  iSRj. 
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degrees.  “No  doubt  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  everything 
is  forced,  determined,  and  consequently  equal,  but  it  is  an  abuse 
of  words  to  call  every  state  a  normal  state.  There  is  a  beautiful, 
a  good,  an  ideal,  there  are  degrees  in  the  ideal,  more  or  less 
sure  means  of  expressing  the  ideal  or  the  reality.’’1 

How  these  two  notions  can  be  held  together  without  conflict 
is  hard  to  see.  If  everything  is  reduced  to  a  matter  of  quantity, 
the  only  significant  difference  is  one  of  more  or  less;  but  if  we 
assign  values  on  a  scale  of  merit,  we  have  abandoned  the  purely 
quantitative  standpoint.  Taine,  to  be  sure,  tries  to  argue  that 
there  are  sciences  “analogous  to  the  portion  of  geometry  which 
inquires  what  is  the  shortest  straight  line,  or  the  longest  curve, 
or  the  surface  which  encloses  the  greatest  volume”;2  but  this,  as 
he  says,  is  analogy  and  nothing  more.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  really 
deceived  himself  by  it;  and  certainly  neither  he  nor  anyone  else 
has  ever  determined  a  moral  value,  or  decided  a  conflict  between 
such  values,  by  the  sole  use  of  an  equation  or  a  diagram.  Yet  he 
could  also  maintain  the  supreme  interest  of  “the  characteristic 
trait,  the  individual  physiognomy,  the  local  and  original  color, 
in  short  the  expressive  particularity  which  distinguishes  a  man 
from  those  who  are  like  him,  and  sets  him  by  himself  as  a  person 
in  a  group,  not  allowing  him  to  be  confounded  like  a  unit  in  an 
arithmetical  sum  of  units,  all  equal  and  alike.”3  If  this  is  not  a 
frank  abandonment  of  the  principle  that  all  aspects  of  humanity 
can  be  mathematically  stated,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  it  is. 

The  truth  is  that  the  whole  trend  of  Taine’s  later  studies  led 
him  to  conclusions  which  were  essentially  opposed  to  his  funda¬ 
mental  and  explicit  turn  of  mind.  He  was  forced  to  declare,  in  a 
sentence  immediately  following  the  one  last  quoted.  It  is  just 
the  contrary  disposition,  that  is,  the  classic  spirit  of  simplifica¬ 
tion,  that  ....  produced  the  politics  of  the  Revolution,”  and  by 
consequence  the  ills  that  France  had  suffered  from  ever  since. 

1  Ibid.  (November  24,  1881),  p.  138. 

3  Ibid.  (November,  1883),  p.  171. 

3  Ibid.  (April  19,  1890),  p.  306. 
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But  his  whole  mentality  was,  as  a  sympathetic  commentator1 
has  pointed  out,  precisely  of  the  classic  type. 

The  psychological  portraits  which  he  draws  of  governors  and  gov¬ 
erned,  eminent  individuals,  committees,  parties,  classes,  crowds,  are 
executed  by  a  classic,  and  by  a  great  classic:  he  reduces  the  whole 
complex  reality  to  leading  motives  and  master  faculties,  and  then  sets 
them  to  work  like  monstrous  machines  which  devour  the  entire  being 
that  carries  them,  so  that  all  its  acts,  all  its  thoughts,  all  its  emotions 
are  produced  with  a  mathematical  simplicity  that  borders  on  autom¬ 
atism. 

In  other  words,  the  mechanical-mathematical  conception  either 
breaks  down  completely  or  leads  to  a  “moral”  science  which  is 
not  continuous  with  the  natural  sciences  as  they  are  ordinarily 
understood. 

Nor  is  the  difficulty  really  solved  by  the  resort  to  another 
science,  namely,  biology.  Taine,  as  is  well  known,  took  oyer 
from  the  biologists  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  various  con¬ 
cepts  which  assisted  him  in  ordering  his  facts,  but  still  by  way 
of  analogy;  and  as  biology  itself  developed,  the  basis  on  which 
these  analogies  were  drawn  could  not  remain  unaltered.  Con¬ 
sequently,  Brunetiere,  in  an  effort  both  to  continue  and  to  im¬ 
prove  on  Taine,  was  led  to  adopt  the  Darwinian  concept  of 
evolution.  “In  a  manner  at  once  a  bit  narrow  and  a  bit  pre¬ 
sumptuous,  we  may  say  that  we  propose  to  see  whether  for  the 
critical  method  founded  on  the  analogies  which  it  presents  with 
the  natural  history  of  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  and  Cuvier  we  can¬ 
not  substitute,  or  add  to  complete  it,  a  method  founded  in  its 
turn  on  the  natural  history  of  Darwin  and  Haeckel.”2  Of  the 
resulting  evolution  des  genres  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  Brun¬ 
etiere  was  unable  to  carry  it  out  on  the  scale  he  had  originally 
planned,  and  that  the  cases  which  he  chose  to  illustrate  it  had 
to  be  rather  carefully  selected  and  manipulated.  Nor  could  he 
hold  consistently  to  the  biological  analogy.  “If,”  he  admits, 

1  A.  I.aborde  Milaa,  / / ippolyte  Taine  (Paris,  1909),  p.  169. 

2  L' Evolution  des  genres  (1890),  p.  18. 
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“we  are  not  soon  to  bend  and  succumb  under  the  number  and 
the  weight  of  documents,  the  history  of  literature  must  be  sim¬ 
plified.  Since  a  single  experiment  well  conducted  is  enough  to 
establish  the  law  of  a  phenomenon,  Chapelain  or  Boileau  ought 
to  be  enough  to  represent,  by  themselves,  an  entire  period  of 
criticism.”1  It  is  quite  true  that  some  of  Brunetiere’s  historical 
summaries  are  “simplified”  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  that  he 
is  thereby  led  into  some  surprising  statements;  but  whether  this 
makes  them  more  scientific  is  another  question. 

It  is  a  fair  conclusion  from  quotations  such  as  the  foregoing 
that  the  application  of  “scientific”  methods  to  literary  study 
cannot  effectively  be  made  without  first  inquiring  what  sort  of 
“science”  is  in  question.  We  may  accept  as  a  fair  statement  of 
the  most  general  aim  of  science  Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson’s 
specifications  of  clear  and  economical  thought,  secure  predic¬ 
tion,  and  effective  action.  But  very  little  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  science  is  needed  to  show  us  that  this  ideal  is  not  at¬ 
tained  with  equal  success  in  all  cases;  it  is  most  closely  ap¬ 
proached  when  the  facts  dealt  with  can  be  most  effectively 
reduced  to  a  single  level,  however  complex  may  be  the  combina¬ 
tions  on  that  level,  and  remains  most  remote  where  such  sim¬ 
plification  is  least  feasible.  As  a  result,  the  ideal  unification  of 
all  scientific  knowledge  seems  less  attainable  today  than  it  did 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  because  the  facts 
to  be  dealt  with  have  enormously  increased  not  only  in  number 
but  in  kind,  and  no  method  of  simplification  can  be  permanently 
satisfactory  which  fails  to  leave  intact  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  range  of  phenomena  under  consideration.  We  thus  find  a 
tendency,  more  or  less  explicit  according  to  circumstances,  to 
make  at  least  a  practical  division  of  the  entire  scientific  realm. 
One  recent  writer2  has  argued  vigorously  that  the  aim  of  physi¬ 
cal  science  is  purely  descriptive;  others  admit  that  though  we 
may  look  for  an  ultimate  reduction  of  biology  to  physico-chem- 

1  Ibid.,  p.  xiii. 

2  E.  W.  Hobson,  The  Domain  of  Physical  Science  (1923),  pp.  81-82,  448. 
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ical  terms,  we  are  at  present  very  far  from  such  a  goal;  and 
when  w^e  turn  to  the  study  of  specifically  human  activities,  the 
gulf  seems  yet  wider.  ' 

The  core  of  the  difficulty  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  to  study  human  affairs  in  a  completely  “objective” 
spirit.  We  have  just  seen  how  Taine  failed  in  the  attempt  to  do 
so;  the  case  of  Huxley  is  equally  familiar,  and  equally  striking. 
But  after  all,  this  is  not  a  novelty  freshly  offered  by  the  scien¬ 
tific  view  of  things,  but  merely  a  fresh  emphasis  on  an  aspect 
present  throughout.  That  is  to  say,  the  examination  of  data  on 
a  single  level,  of  the  sort  referred  to  above,  makes  possible  a 
greater  rigor  of  treatment,  and  a  more  general  agreement  as  to 
results;  but  there  must  always  be  human  observers,  even  for  the 
reading  of  purely  mechanical  recording  instruments.  The  more 
delicate  the  observations,  the  greater  the  scope  of  “personal 
equation,”  and  the  more  room  for  disagreement,  even  when  the 
objects  observed  are  largely  indifferent.  But  with  each  new  level 
of  interest,  the  interactions  become  more  complex  and  the  re¬ 
sults  more  debatable,  until  both  prediction  and  control  become 
conjectural  and  hazardous.  The  utmost  refinement  of  vital  sta¬ 
tistics  cannot  reveal  the  destiny  of  any  individual;  we  must 
wait  for  the  event  to  reveal  it.  And  the  more  we  actually  study 
the  activities  of  large  groups  of  men,  the  more  varied  are  the 
motives  that  we  find  at  work,  the  more  unexpected  the  results 
that  emerge.  The  devotees  of  the  “social  sciences”  may  assure 
us  that  the  progress  of  their  studies  will  soon  abolish  this  per¬ 
plexity;  but  the  assurance  seems  to  be  largely  based  on  faith, 
not  works. 

The  contrast  just  drawn  suggests  a  kindred  aspect  of  the 
scientific  ideal,  to  wit,  simplicity.  The  first  step  toward  control 
is  obviously  the  breaking  up  of  the  complex  into  its  constitu¬ 
ents;  and  when  the  process  can  be  made  completely  reversible — 
that  is,  when  the  object  can  be  both  analyzed  and  reconstructed 
without  prejudice  to  its  nature — control  is  rightly  thought  to  be 
complete.  Hence  the  charm  which  simplicity  of  description  has 
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always  exercised,  from  the  days  of  Bacon  down.  It  is  a  “classic” 
trait,  and  as  such  finds  utterance  by  Taine:  “Every  human 
sentiment  has  its  precise  notation;  in  general  this  notation  is 
the  more  precise  according  as  it  is  the  more  simple d’1  But  the  tri¬ 
umph  over  complexity  remains  incomplete.  It  certainly  is  not 
the  case  that  the  recent  progress  of  science  has  been  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  showing  us  how  simple  the  world  is;  its  tendency 
has  been  quite  the  opposite,  and  the  scientist  of  today  may 
sometimes  envy  the  earlier  time  when  the  atomic  theory 
and  natural  selection  seemed  to  have  brought  order  and  sim¬ 
plicity  into  the  nature  of  things.  No  doubt  the  movement  of 
thought  toward  more  inclusive  generalizations  and  more  precise 
applications  will  long  continue,  and  often  be  justified;  but  every 
such  idea  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  concrete  experience, 
and  confronted  with  the  actual  complexity  which  we  find  every¬ 
where  about  us.  In  short,  accurate  prediction  and  complete  con¬ 
trol  remain  ideals,  not  actualities.  Sometimes  we  come  exceed¬ 
ingly  close  to  one  or  the  other;  sometimes  we  approach  them  in 
a  general  way,  but  cannot  bring  them  to  specific  application; 
and  sometimes  we  think  we  may  eventually  attain  them,  if  a 
long  preliminary  effort  can  be  successfully  carried  through. 

We  can  now  see  more  clearly  what  the  effective  influence  of 
this  scientific  spirit  on  our  two  previous  approaches  to  literary 
study  is  likely  to  be.  It  has  undoubtedly  made  historical  study 
more  conscientious,  more  accurate,  more  inclusive;  we  are  no 
longer  inclined  to  tolerate  the  loose  references,  the  careless  quo¬ 
tations,  the  limited  views  of  a  past  generation.  But  it  has  also 
tended  to  minimize,  in  some  cases,  the  selective  aspect  ol  history, 
and  to  exaggerate  its  objectivity;  to  present  hazardous  general¬ 
izations  as  established  laws,  or,  conversely,  to  regard  every  frag¬ 
ment  of  fact  as  of  equal  importance.  As  for  the  struggle  to  re¬ 
duce  (or  to  exalt)  psychology  to  the  rank  of  a  natural  science,  it 
is  still  with  us  in  undiminished  intensity;  the  strictest  interpre¬ 
tation  would  rule  out  much  that  is  commonly  thought  of  as 

1  Conespondance,  IV  (November  24,  1881),  138;  Taine’s  italics. 
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psychological,  but  the  inclusion  of  such  matters  undoubtedly 
makes  it  hard  to  adhere  to  the  strictest  scientific  standpoint. 
Probably  the  wisest  course  for  the  bystander  to  adopt  is  to 
leave  settlement  of  the  controversy  to  the  psychologists  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  take  his  own  advantage  as  he  may  find  it;  al¬ 
though,  as  we  shall  later  see,  the  grounds  of  the  dispute  run  far 
back  in  the  history  of  human  thought. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  no  application  of  scientific 
methods  to  literary  problems  can  be  profitably  made  without 
considering  both  the  method  to  be  applied  and  the  material  to 
be  treated;  and  the  inapplicability  of  purely  mechanical  or 
mathematical  methods  is  not  hard  to  demonstrate.  If  we  ex¬ 
amine  a  typical  case  of  scientific  prediction,  we  find  that  the 
incentive  to  it  is  some  anomaly  in  a  previously  known  body  of 
facts.  The  movements  of  Uranus,  for  instance,  do  not  precisely 
conform  to  the  calculations;  the  discrepancies  suggest  the  action 
of  a  yet  undiscovered  planet;  further  calculations  show  where 
that  planet  ought  to  be,  and  a  careful  telescopic  search  reveals 
it.  Again,  the  construction  of  a  table  of  the  chemical  elements 
reveals  gaps  where  certain  groups  of  characteristics  ought,  on 
the  basis  of  periodicity,  to  appear;  on  careful  search  elements 
possessing  these  characteristics  are  discovered.  But  in  all  such 
cases  both  the  antecedent  facts  and  the  objects  which  are  to  fit 
into  the  gaps  or  explain  the  discrepancies  exist  already;  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  looking  for  the  objects  in  the  right  way. 
But  in  the  case  of  literary  production,  what  antecedent  facts 
exist  to  suggest  the  very  idea  of  prediction?  To  take  a  marked 
case,  what  conceivably  observable  facts  in  the  year  1873  would 
have  led  anyone  to  identify,  in  the  person  of  a  Polish  lad  walk¬ 
ing  with  a  tutor  over  the  Furca  Pass,  a  future  British  novelist? 
He  was  not  to  begin  writing  for  years;  and  even  when  he  had  be¬ 
come  the  author  of  Almayers  Folly ,  what  added  evidence  was 
there  for  the  explicit  prediction  of  the  work  that  he  actually 
accomplished?  T  he  one  case  may  fairly  stand  for  all.  The  work 
of  literature  is  not  an  object  for  prediction,  because  the  pre- 
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liminary  evidence  on  which  such  a  prediction  should  be  made 
simply  does  not  exist. 

If  this  be  true  of  prediction,  is  not  much  the  same  true  of 
control?  We  have  seen  how  large  a  part  of  the  desire  for  order  in 
literary  matters  reduces  to  various  forms  of  educational  pro¬ 
cedure;  and  the  legislative  aspect  of  classicism  has  always  been 
prominent.  It  has  always  been  tempting  to  suppose  that  the 
right  kind  of  educational  procedure  will  produce  an  ideally  in¬ 
telligent  public,  and  that  academies  or  similar  bodies  can  exer¬ 
cise  a  regulative  function  over  literary  activities  in  general. 
Success  in  the  first  case  has  never  been  more  than  moderate, 
and  in  the  second  hardly  that,  even  in  France;  while  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind  has  notoriously  distrusted  the  whole  academic  idea. 
It  is  difficult  to  coerce  a  public;  an  academy  has  ultimately  no 
way  of  enforcing  its  decrees  except  by  general  acceptance  of 
them,  and  the  very  conditions  of  literary  production  make  it 
quite  impossible  to  control  all  potential  authors.  In  strongly 
centralized  and  conforming  periods  a  larger  amount  of  una¬ 
nimity  may  exist;  but  there  will  always  be  writers  who  are  outside 
the  scope  of  such  influences,  and  others  who  deliberately  oppose 
them. 

The  only  reasonable  conclusion  we  can  form  seems  to  be 
that,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  complete  unity  of  science  is  an 
ideal,  and  that  each  individual  science  is  but  a  selection  from 
the  total  realm.  That  realm  is  so  vast  that  there  is  room  in  it 
for  many  such  sciences  to  work  without  overt  conflicts.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  conflicts  do  arise;  and  since  they  occur 
especially  in  the  sciences  which  have  been  most  closely  brought 
into  connection  with  literary  study,  the  results  have  often  been 
confusing.  To  speak  of  the  biological  or  the  psychological  stand¬ 
point  is  misleading;  there  is  not,  at  present,  any  single  and  un¬ 
disputed  position  to  which  appeal  can  be  made.  Consequently, 
it  is  no  real  solution  of  any  literary  problem  to  rephrase  it  in 
terms  of  some  scientific  analogy;  such  analogies  may  supply 
more  or  less  effective  principles  of  order,  but  they  do  not  in 
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themselves  throw  light  on  any  specific  literary  activity.  And  as 
regards  the  actual  sciences,  it  is  at  least  an  arguable  position 
that  they  have  got  along  best  when  they  have  tried  to  keep  to 
their  individual  fields,  and  have  not  been  too  much  concerned 
with  either  conquering  or  submitting  to  their  rivals. 

Our  suspicion  that  the  so-called  “scientific  approach”  is  not 
really  a  unit  to  be  co-ordinated  with  the  other  two  thus  appears 
to  be  well  founded.  It  is  really  based  on  several  analogies  with 
distinct  sciences,  none  of  them  entirely  consistent  with  the 
others,  and  none  of  them  completely  workable  in  practice.  The 
resulting  methods  are  often  suggestive  of  fresh  points  of  view, 
and  are  sometimes  convenient  for  the  treatment  of  special  prob¬ 
lems;  but  our  main  reliance  must  still  be  the  combination  of 
history  and  psychology.  The  latter  provides  a  descriptive  and 
classificatory  framework;  the  former  brings  us  into  contact  with 
what  has  actually  happened.  Psychology  by  itself  is  too  sim¬ 
plifying  and  too  general;  history  by  itself  is  likely  to  smother  us 
under  the  accumulation  of  facts.  We  must  combine  the  two; 
and  if  the  combination  is  effected  in  the  general  spirit  of  science, 
we  shall  be  more  accurate,  more  patient,  more  impartial,  but  we 
shall  not  try  to  attain  an  indifference  which  is  really  as  impos¬ 
sible  as  it  would  be  undesirable.  Literature  is  too  close  to  hu¬ 
manity  to  be  profitably  treated  as  if  it  were  a  mere  indifferent 
product. 

VI 

The  development  of  human  thought,  at  all  its  stages,  dis¬ 
plays  its  progress  by  a  series  of  contrasts,  each  new  concept 
being  sharply  distinguished  from  what  went  before  it  and  what 
surrounds  it.  This  tendency  is  shown  not  only  (as  we  have  seen) 
in  psychology,  but  also  in  certain  forms  of  that  inclusive  think¬ 
ing  which  we  call  “philosophy.”  There,  we  frequently  find  a 
marked  disposition  to  conceive  the  world  as  sundered  into  two 
distinct  realms,  the  qualities  of  each  of  which  are  set  in  sharp 
opposition  to  those  of  its  counterpart.  A  conspicuous  example  is 
Plato’s  effort,  in  much  of  his  work,  to  keep  the  world  of  sense  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  world  of  thought;  another  is  Descartes’ 
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absolute  contrast  between  substance  as  extended  and  substance 
as  thinking;  and  numerous  lesser  instances  could  be  added.  In 
the  field  of  psychology,  such  a  general  attitude  has  led  to  the 
doctrine  of  parallelism,  in  which  two  series,  the  physical  and  the 
mental,  confront  each  other  in  an  exact  correspondence  for 
which  there  is  yet  no  discoverable  reason.  The  “plain  man,’’ 
who  finds  a  dualistic  position  suggested  by  certain  aspects  of 
his  ordinary  experience,  is  ready  enough  to  accept  these  more 
technical  arguments,  if  he  comes  across  them,  as  strengthening 
what  he  may  have  tacitly  adopted  without  any  thorough  con¬ 
sideration  of  its  grounds. 

But  the  strongest  recent  force  making  in  this  direction  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  procedure  of  experimental  science,  with 
the  division  of  labor  that  is  forced  by  the  continual  accumula¬ 
tion  of  fresh  facts,  and  the  consequent  isolation  of  specific  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  dealt  with  one  at  a  time.  The  individual  worker  has 
found  in  this  procedure  an  adequate  channel  for  the  efficient 
discharge  of  his  energy,  and  a  screen  against  the  impact  of  more 
ultimate  conceptions  as  he  passes  from  one  sharply  defined 
problem  to  another.  The  resulting  specialization  has  left  its 
mark  in  a  long  series  of  monographs  and  special  studies,  which 
have  indeed  solved  many  of  the  specific  questions  which  they 
have  dealt  with.  But  in  the  long  run  the  piling  up  of  such  sepa¬ 
rate  studies,  under  the  guidance  of  no  unifying  principles,  has 
become  increasingly  unsatisfactory;  new  problems  arise  as  the 
old  are  solved,  the  wider  considerations  insist  on  making  them¬ 
selves  felt  whether  or  not  we  are  prepared  to  deal  with  them, 
and  the  effort  toward  some  sort  of  construction  becomes  im¬ 
perative.  Even  physical  science  has  felt  the  demand,  and  other 
fields  of  thought  have  felt  it  still  more.  The  results  may  as  yet 
be  vague;  but  it  becomes  harder  and  harder  to  rest  satisfied 
with  a  mere  display  of  individual  problems,  themselves  not 
always  completely  solved,  and  in  any  case  pointing  to  considera¬ 
tions  that  go  beyond  them. 

For  in  one  important  respect  the  effort  to  make  anything 
intelligible  out  of  individual  experiences  confronting  a  world  of 
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independently  existing  things — the  dualistic  position  has  never 
succeeded  in  establishing  itself.  Locke  and  Hume  wrestled  with 
the  problem  and  gave  it  up;  Mill  and  Spencer  were  reduced  to 
admitting  an  unknowable  that  they  could  make  nothing  of 
after  they  had  admitted  it;  Taine1  came  to  feel  that  scientific 
truth  might  be  unhealthy  lor  the  average  human  animal,  and 
endurable  only  by  a  few;  and  Brunetiere,  in  a  famous  article, 
proclaimed  (perhaps  prematurely)  the  bankruptcy  of  science. 
Once  the  breach  is  made,  it  proves  impossible  to  bridge  it;  the 
supporters  of  the  dualistic  view  must  either  admit  that  one  part 
is  but  the  senseless  duplication,  the  vain  shadow,  of  the  other,  or 
frankly  confess  that  how  the  parts  are  related  is  an  insoluble 
mystery.  On  either  showing,  we  are  left  with  an  incurable  split 
in  our  view  of  the  totality  of  things. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  dualistic  attitude,  trium¬ 
phant  as  it  has  been  in  certain  fields,  is  not  the  only  possible  one. 
From  time  to  time,  protests  have  been  made  that  the  dualistic 
view  is  an  abstraction;  that  no  such  split  as  it  supposes  is  actu¬ 
ally  found  in  the  world;  that  what  we  really  find  is  a  gradual 
unfolding  of  a  continuous  experience,  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
the  apparent  discontinuities;  and  that  oppositions  are  incurable 
only  when  we  make  them  so.  Such  a  view,  which  has  sometimes 
been  called  the  “synoptic,”  tries  as  best  it  can  to  see  things 
together,  to  make  out  their  connections  as  they  are  actually 
disclosed  in  experience,  and  is  not  satisfied  to  cut  knots  by 
sharp  logical  disjunctions.  It  is  necessarily  tentative,  and  some¬ 
times  a  trifle  vague;  in  any  case,  it  lacks  those  trenchant  pro¬ 
nouncements  which  make  dualism  attractive  to  a  certain  type 
of  mind.  Philosophically,  it  must  be  sought  in  detached  utter¬ 
ances,  rather  than  in  definitely  worked-out  positions;  yet  a  great 
many  such  utterances  can  be  brought  together  by  those  who 
have  patience  to  look  for  them.2 

1  Mid.  (August  25,  1892),  p.  340. 

2  For  an  excellent  general  discussion,  see  chap,  x  of  W.  R.  Sorley’s  Moral  Values 
and  the  Idea  of  God  (1918),  pp.  242- -72* 
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Both  these  attitudes,  the  dualistic  and  the  synoptic,  have 
made  their  influence  felt  in  the  study  of  literature.  The  effect  of 
Plato’s  attitude  on  his  view  of  art,  the  influence  of  Descartes  on 
the  study  of  human  character,  are  sufficiently  familiar.  The 
vogue  of  the  monograph  and  the  isolated  problem,  in  the  wake 
of  the  scientific  trend,  has  been  sufficiently  noted  in  our  present 
study.  The  same  disposition  to  draw  sharp  contrasts  is  also 
doubtless  at  the  root  of  that  opposition  between  “classic”  and 
“romantic”  which  has  embroiled  criticism  for  centuries,  and 
which  only  gets  more  confused  as  we  try  to  straighten  it  out. 
It  has  bred  controversies  in  which  each  side  tries  either  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  other  or  to  reduce  it  to  a  mistaken  copy  of  itself,  but 
in  which  apparent  victory  is  gained  only  by  more  or  less  skilful 
misrepresentation,  which  in  its  turn  begets  revolt,  and  a  more  or 
less  effective  turning  of  the  tables.  The  ultimate  results  of  dual¬ 
ism,  in  other  words,  are  invariably  less  satisfactory  than  its 
initial  promises  or  its  earlier  achievement. 

The  notion  of  theory,  as  it  has  been  developed  in  the  earlier 
sections  of  this  paper,  can  evidently  make  nothing  of  the  dual¬ 
istic  tendency.  If  we  are  to  put  together  the  contributions  of 
different  disciplines,  in  the  hope  of  recognizing  kinships  and 
reconciling  conflicts,  it  must,  to  say  the  least,  be  poor  policy  to 
begin  with  a  principle  which  declares  that  certain  apparent  con¬ 
flicts  are  ultimately  and  necessarily  irreconcilable.  Theory,  in¬ 
deed,  as  here  defined,  is  simply  a  synoptic  view  of  a  certain 
range  of  facts;  and  though  it  may  be  a  hard  task  to  make  out  all 
their  connections,  we  shall  hardly  be  likely  to  do  so  if  we  begin 
that  task  in  a  mood  of  despair.  On  any  showing,  however,  it  is 
not  simple;  and  since  progress  toward  the  synoptic  ideal  always 
has  been,  and  no  doubt  always  will  be,  slow,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  already  mentioned  desire  for  objectivity,  coupled  with 
the  effort  to  find  a  short  cut  by  means  of  some  specific  discipline, 
should  have  led  to  views  of  the  significance  of  history  and  of 
psychology  which  are  at  variance  with  those  here  developed. 

The  attempt  to  find  this  objective  basis  in  history  has  been 
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made  by  a  recent  French  scholar,  P.  Masson-Oursel,  who  thus 
expresses  himself: 

Now  there  exists  a  bias  by  which  we  can  attain,  in  a  fashion  not 
properly  scientific,  because  of  the  lack  of  determinable  laws,  but  at 
least  positive,  the  manifestations  as  well  as  the  aspirations  of  the  spirit: 
to  wit,  historical  investigation.  History,  at  once  the  milieu  and  the 
residue  of  human  activities,  constitutes,  thanks  to  the  critical  effort 
which  restores  the  past,  a  datum  which  is  in  theory  as  susceptible  of 
impersonal  and  impartial  exploration  as  is  physical  experiment.  Since 
historical  facts  never  repeat  themselves,  it  follows  perhaps  that  they 
do  not  admit  of  laws,  but  not  that  they  do  not  possess  a  certain  neces¬ 
sity,  in  virtue  of  which  certain  antecedents  explain  certain  conse¬ 
quents.  This  objectivity,  this  necessity,  define  a  “positivity,”  that  is 
to  say,  a  stable  and  solid  base,  the  same  for  all  minds  that  are  attentive 
to  this  experiment  which  is  the  examination  of  the  past.  If  it  turns  out 
that  the  phenomena  of  mind  can  be  studied  in  this  way,  knowledge  of 
them,  in  principle  at  least,  need  scarcely  envy  the  certainty  which 
attaches  to  natural  knowledge. 

The  basic  principle  of  a  truly  positive  philosophy  must  therefore 
be  the  firm  resolve  to  grasp  in  history,  and  solely  in  history,  the  philo¬ 
sophic  facts.  The  same  decisive  progress  which  the  science  of  matter 
made  when  the  investigator  confined  himself  to  physical  experiment 
will  be  accomplished  by  the  analysis  of  mind  when  the  philosopher, 
instead  of  creating  or  imagining  the  object  of  his  study,  instead  of 
pretending  to  correct  it  without  having  previously  explored  and  cir¬ 
cumscribed  it,  confines  his  ambition  to  the  methodical  examination  of 
the  feelings  or  the  thoughts  of  humanity  as  they  are  inscribed  in  its 
history.1 

No  doubt  this  view,  in  theory  and  in  principle,  looks  well 
enough;  but  no  detailed  evidence  is  brought  forward  to  show 
that  it  is  any  more  feasible  today  than  in  the  past  to  assign  to 
history  an  objectivity  like  that  possessed  by  physical  science. 
Indeed,  it  is  amusing  to  find  another  contemporar)  student2  of 

1  La  Philosophic  comparee  (1923),  pp.  6-7. 

2  J-  F-  Tcggart,  Theory  oj History  (1925),  pp.  54-55.  C f.  the  review  l>v  J.  W.  Swain 
in  Journal  oj  Philosophy,  XXIII  (1926) }  fuyi  98. 
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the  method  of  history  setting  up  a  sharp  cleavage  between 
history  and  science: 

At  bottom,  the  difference  between  idealistic  philosophy  and  his¬ 
tory,  on  the  one  hand,  and  history,  on  the  other,  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  aesthetic  “appreciation”  and  knowledge,  between  emotional 
realization  of  a  scene  or  situation  and  painstaking  investigation.  The 
idealist,  the  artist,  and  the  historian  set  out  from  the  concrete  and 
arrive  at  some  conception  of  a  “whole.  In  doing  this  they  leave  be¬ 
hind  them  the  totality  of  what  is  “given”  in  all  its  fullness,  and  never 
return  to  it  again.  The  scientist,  on  the  other  hand,  is  forced  by  the 
very  nature  of  his  inquiries  to  remain  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
actual;  his  every  theory  is  tested  by  reference  back  to  the  concrete 
reality;  and,  furthermore,  he  looks  out,  daily  and  hourly,  upon  a  world 
informed  and  enriched  by  the  knowledge  gained  in  his  inquiries. 

No  doubt  this  view,  too,  is  exaggerated,  and  relies,  at  least  in 
part,  on  that  conviction  of  the  absolute  unity  of  science  which, 
as  we  saw  above,  has  been  much  shaken  in  recent  years.  Yet  it 
calls  attention  to  a  real  difficulty;  and  the  resort  to  history  is  not 
likely  to  furnish  in  the  future  results  any  more  essentially  “posi¬ 
tive”  than  have  been  attained  already.  We  shall  learn  more 
about  details,  we  shall  correct  erroneous  assumptions  by  wider 
knowledge;  but  hardly  more. 

Does  the  case  stand  otherwise  with  psychology?  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  work  of  William  James  and  of  James 
Ward  was  a  powerful  influence  in  rescuing  the  unity  of  ex¬ 
perience  from  the  “atomizing  associationists;  but  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  scope  and  methods  of  psychology  that  prevails 
at  present  makes  it  a  rather  doubtful  resort.  Taine,  reviewing 
in  1890  the  early  stages  of  his  career,  remarked:  While  at 
Nevers  and  Poitiers,  I  blocked  out  my  psychology;  I  thought 
about  it  continually  for  eighteen  years,  following  the  needed 
courses  and  making  the  preliminary  studies,  without  any  hurry, 
saying  to  myself  that  psychology  can  very  well  be  eaten  cold. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  a  compliment  to  psychology,  I  do  not 

1  Correspondance,  IV  (February  4,  1890),  295. 
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venture  to  say;  but  it  is  evident  that  today  the  seeker  for  a  cold 
meal  of  psychology  has  his  choice  of  a  considerable  number  of 
viands,  and  that  he  can  even  turn  to  psycho-analysis  if  he  likes 
his  food  warm.  Until  the  rival  schools  are  much  nearer  agree¬ 
ment  than  they  seem  likely  to  be  in  the  immediate  future, 
psychology  is  even  less  likely  than  history  to  furnish  an  un- 
shakably  “objective”  position.1 

What,  after  all,  is  the  reason  for  the  baffling  of  this  search  for 
objectivity  in  the  two  cases  just  discussed?  It  is,  I  believe,  a 
failure  to  recognize  the  difference  between  distinction  and  sepa¬ 
ration,  between  what  can  be  held  apart  in  thought  and  what  is 
or  is  not  found  apart  in  experience.  When  Hume  declared  not 
only  that  “all  distinct  ideas  are  separable  from  each  other”  but 
also  that  “every  distinct  object  is  separable  by  the  mind,  and 
may  be  separately  considered,  and  appears  not  to  have  any 
more  connection  with  any  other  object  than  if  disjoined  by  the 
greatest  difference  and  remoteness,”2  he  proclaimed  a  doctrine 
which  not  only  led  his  own  thought  into  a  blind  alley,  but  has 
made  trouble  for  all  who  have  subsequently  adopted  it.  It  is 
by  no  means  the  case  that  the  holding  apart  of  two  ideas  in  the 
mind  is  attendant  on,  or  involves,  the  keeping  apart  in  nature  of 
the  objects  to  which  the  ideas  have  reference;  and  Hume  could 
only  suppose  that  it  was  the  case  by  holding  that  ideas  had  no 
reference  to  any  reality  beyond  them— the  view  which,  by  his 
own  confession,  he  could  not  render  intelligible.  As  soon  as  we 
look  at  the  actual  process  of  thought — scientific  or  other — we 
see  that  such  a  reference  of  knowledge  to  something  beyond  is 
the  necessary  presumption,  if  knowledge  is  to  be  anything  more 
than  an  ingenious  shifting  of  mental  counters.  If  it  is  no  more,  it 
is  not  what  the  majority  of  thinking  human  beings  take  it  to  be. 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  justification  for  the  failure  to 

1  For  a  fairly  impartial  summing  up  of  present  tendencies,  see  chap,  xxi  (“Psychol¬ 
ogy  as  a  Natural  Science”)  of  R.  W.  Sellars’  Principles  and  Problems  oj  Philosophy 
(1926),  pp.  307-23. 

2  Treatise,  Book  I,  Part  II,  sec.  3,  and  Part  IV,  sec.  6. 
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recognize  this  difference  between  distinction  and  separation  in 
all  cases.  No  human  experience  can  take  in  all  that  is  presented 
to  it;  it  is  inevitably  selective,  partly  in  ways  prescribed  by  the 
very  conditions  of  human  existence,  partly  because  each  individ¬ 
ual  has  his  own  particular  set  of  interests.  Furthermore,  the 
problems  raised  by  any  particular  interest  may,  as  we  have 
seen,  be  virtually  isolated  from  the  context  of  experience  in 
order  that  they  may  be  studied  with  the  utmost  concentration 
of  attention.  But  at  this  point  comes  into  play  a  further  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  Professor  W.  H.  Sheldon  has  aptly  phrased  by 
stating  that  while  we  can  ignore  we  cannot  exclude.1  That  is  to 
say,  we  can,  in  considering  a  particular  situation,  leave  out  of 
account  whatever  in  it  is  not  the  special  element  which  we  wish 
to  study;  but  if  we  forget  that  this  ignoring  is  merely  a  require¬ 
ment  of  method,  we  are  likely  to  be  reminded  -sometimes  only 
in  thought,  but  often  by  undeniable  physical  consequences— 
that  the  other  considerations  have  not  been  abolished  by  our 
failure  to  take  them  into  account.  Excessive  concentration  al¬ 
ways  brings  its  own  penalty,  unless  it  is  supplemented  by  the 
wider  view  which  restores  what  hns  been  ignored  in  the  exclu¬ 
sive  pursuit  of  a  particular  and  limited  aim. 

The  synoptic  attitude,  then,  does  not  expect  to  attain  a 
completely  isolated  objectivity  or  a  completely  analyzed  sim¬ 
plicity.  It  is  aware  that  such  an  objectivity,  utterly  cut  off 
from  all  human  reference,  is  most  probably  a  chimera,  and  that 
such  simplicity  is  attainable,  if  at  all,  only  when  all  other  con¬ 
siderations  than  the  analytical,  whatever  their  importance,  have 
been  sacrificed.  It  freely  admits  the  necessity  of  scrupulous 
analysis,  and  the  frequent  convenience  of  isolating  specific  prob¬ 
lems;  but  it  insists  that  analysis  should  not  demolish  the  whole 
with  which  it  begins,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
mould  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  whole  to  which  it 
too  belongs.  In  other  words,  the  synoptic  attitude  maintains 
that  nothing  can  be  rightly  understood  by  itself;  but  it  freely 

'  Strife  oj  Systems  ana  Pr  inf  live  Duality  (1918),  p.  476. 
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admits  that  the  complete  knowledge  of  anything  is  perhaps  un¬ 
attainable  by  any  finite  mind.  But  from  this  it  does  not  ciraw 
the  conclusion  that  such  knowledge  as  we  can  get  is  inferior  to 
ignorance,  or  that  it  is  only  a  “useful  fiction,”  with  no  validity 
beyond  that. 

The  bearing  of  these  conclusions  on  literary  study  should, 
after  what  has  been  said,  be  obvious  enough.  Genuine  literary 
theory  will  ignore  as  little  as  possible  of  what  seems  to  possess 
real  significance,  and  it  will  be  aware  of  all  significant  external 
influences.  It  will  limit  in  the  interest  of  clarity  of  vision,  not  of 
preconceived  notions.  It  will  not  suppose  that  attention  and 
sensitiveness  are  mutually  exclusive,  but  will  always  endeavor 
to  make  each  support  the  other.  It  will  aim  at  the  orderly 
development  of  its  concepts  and  definitions,  but  at  an  order  at 
least  partially  implicit  in  the  material,  and  not  arbitrarily  im¬ 
posed.  So  far  as  it  reaches  toward  wider  considerations,  such 
as  those  of  aesthetics,  it  will  proceed  from  the  literary  fact,  and 
not  try  to  submit  the  fact  to  supposed  aesthetic  needs.  Above 
all,  it  will  always  remember  that  literature  is  literature;  and 
whatever  the  use  it  makes  of  the  contributions  of  other  modes 
of  study,  it  will  always  apply  them  to  it,  not  try  to  reduce  it 
to  them. 


ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
HERBERT  SPENCER’S  PRIN¬ 
CIPLE  OF  ECONOMY 

By  GEORGE  BION  DENTON 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

HERBERT  SPENCER’S  principle  of  economy,  plain 
enough  at  the  opening  of  The  Philosophy  of  Style 
and  throughout  the  major  part  of  the  essay,  cannot 
but  become  obscure  to  the  careful  reader  in  the  closing  para¬ 
graph.  The  cause  of  this  obscurity  is  to  be  found  (as  Professor 
F.  N.  Scott  has  pointed  out)1  in  the  sudden  change  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  meaning  which,  at  the  very  close  of  the  essay,  is  given 
to  the  conception  of  economy.  The  comparison  of  a  passage 
from  the  beginning  of  The  Philosophy  of  Style  with  one  from  the 
close  will  bring  out  the  difficulty.  The  first  and  major  part  of 
the  essay  is  summarized  in  the  third  paragraph,  as  follows: 

On  seeking  for  some  clue  to  the  law  underlying  these  current 
maxims  [i.e.,  the  rules  of  rhetorics]  we  may  see  shadowed  forth  in 
many  of  them,  the  importance  of  economizing  the  reader’s  or  hearer’s 
attention.  To  so  present  ideas  that  they  may  be  apprehended  with  the 
least  possible  mental  effort,  is  the  desideratum  towards  which  most  of 
the  rules  above  puoted  point.  W hen  we  condemn  writing  that  is 
wordy,  or  confused,  or  intricate — when  we  praise  this  style  as  easy, 
and  blame  that  as  fatiguing,  we  consciously  or  unconsciously  assume 
this  desideratum  as  our  standard  of  judgment.  Regarding  language  as 
an  apparatus  of  symbols  for  the  conveyance  of  thought,  we  may  say 
that,  as  in  a  mechanical  apparatus,  the  more  simple  and  the  better 
arranged  its  parts,  the  greater  will  be  the  effect  produced.  In  either 
case,  whatever  force  is  absorbed  by  the  machine  is  deducted  from  the 
result.  A  reader  or  listener  has  at  each  moment  but  a  limited  amount 
1  See  his  edition  of  the  essay,  Introduction,  pp.  xv-xx. 
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of  mental  power  available.  To  recognize  and  interpret  the  symbols 
presented  to  him  requires  part  of  this  power:  to  arrange  and  combine 
the  images  suggested  requires  a  further  part;  and  only  that  part  which 
remains  can  be  used  for  the  realization  of  the  thought  conveyed. 
Hence  the  more  time  and  attention  it  takes  to  receive  and  understand 
each  sentence,  the  less  time  and  attention  can  be  given  to  the  con¬ 
tained  idea;  and  the  less  vividly  will  that  idea  be  conceived . 

Let  us  then  inquire  whether  economy  of  the  recipient’s  attention  is 
not  the  secret  of  effect,  alike  in  the  right  choice  and  collocation  of 
words,  in  the  best  arrangement  of  clauses  in  a  sentence,  in  the  proper 
order  of  its  principal  and  subordinate  propositions,  in  the  judicious 
use  of  simile,  metaphor,  and  other  figures  of  speech,  and  even  in  the 
rhythmical  sequence  of  syllables.1 

In  addition  to  the  applications  here  mentioned  Spencer  ex¬ 
tends  the  principle  of  economy,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  essay, 
without  changing  its  fundamental  character,  to  include  climax, 
antithesis,  anticlimax,  and  variety.2  Throughout,  it  is  a  static 
principle;  it  deals  with  language  as  it  is.  It  has  concern  only 
w7ith  the  individual  mind,  and  the  purposes  of  one  individual  in 
attempting  to  convey  his  thought  to  the  mind  of  another.  It 
regards  language  as  a  more  or  less  mechanical  apparatus,  follow¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  physics  and  having  the  merits  of  a  machine.  It 
approaches  the  problem  of  language  exclusively  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  psychology. 

Only  in  the  last  paragraph3  of  the  essay  does  the  character 
of  the  principle  of  economy  deviate  from  that  of  the  passage 
quoted.  In  this  concluding  paragraph,  Spencer  reasons  thus: 

If  we  glance  back  at  the  past  and  remember  that,  in  the  far  past, 
men  had  only  nouns  and  verbs  to  convey  their  ideas  with,  and  that 
from  then  to  now  the  growth  has  been  towards  a  greater  complexity 
and  variety  in  their  combinations,  we  may  infer  that  we  are  now,  in  our 
use  of  sentences,  much  what  the  primitive  man  was  in  his  use  of  words, 
and  that  a  continuance  of  the  process  that  has  hitherto  gone  on  must 

1  Westminster  Review,  LVUI  (1852),  436-37. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  456-57. 

3  In  later  versions  of  the  essay  .  ..igraph  is  divided  inti)  two. 
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produce  increasing  heterogeneity  in  our  modes  of  expression.  As  now 
in  a  fine  nature  the  play  of  the  features,  the  tones  of  the  voice  and  its 
cadences,  vary  in  harmony  with  every  thought  uttered;  so  in  one 
possessed  of  a  fully  developed  power  of  speech,  the  mould  in  which 
each  combination  of  words  is  cast  will  similarly  vary  with,  and  be 
appropriate  to,  the  sentiment.  That  a  perfectly  endowed  man  must 
unconsciously  write  in  all  styles,  we  may  infer  from  considering  how' 
styles  originate . Evidently  in  each  case  the  habitual  mode  of  ut¬ 

terance  must  depend  upon  the  habitual  balance  of  the  nature.  The 
predominant  feelings  have  by  use  trained  the  intellect  to  represent 

them . Let  the  powers  of  speech  be  fully  developed,  however — 

let  the  ability  of  the  intellect  to  convey  the  emotions  be  complete — 
and  this  fixity  of  style  will  disappear.  The  perfect  writer  will  express 
himself  as  Junius,  when  in  the  Junius  frame  of  mind;  when  he  feels  as 
Lamb  felt,  will  use  a  like  familiar  speech;  and  will  fall  into  the  rugged¬ 
ness  of  Carlyle  when  in  a  Carlylean  mood.  Now  he  will  be  rhythmical 
and  now  irregular;  here  his  language  will  be  plain  and  there  ornate; 
sometimes  his  sentences  will  be  balanced  and  at  other  times  unsym- 
metrical;  for  a  while  there  will  be  a  considerable  sameness  and  then 
again  great  variety.  From  his  mode  of  expression  naturally  respond¬ 
ing  to  his  state  of  feeling,  there  will  flow  from  his  pen  a  composition 
changing  to  the  same  degree  that  the  aspects  of  his  subject  change. 
He  will  thus  without  effort  conform  to  what  we  have  seen  to  be  the 
laws  of  effect.  And  while  his  work  presents  to  the  reader  that  variety 
needful  to  prevent  continuous  exertion  of  the  same  faculties,  it  will 
also  answer  to  the  description  of  all  highly  organized  products,  both  of 
man  and  of  nature;  it  will  be  not  a  series  of  like  parts  simply  placed  in 
juxtaposition,  but  one  whole  made  up  of  unlike  parts  that  are  mutually 
dependent.1 

The  principle  of  economy  is  here  represented  as  dynamic; 
language  itself  changes  and  progresses.  The  merit  of  any  partic¬ 
ular  bit  of  writing  has  to  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  society  out  of  which  it  comes.  This  is  the  point  of 
view  of  evolution,  and  it  is  also  the  point  of  view  of  society  as 
distinguished  from  the  individual.  Finally,  the  composition  is 

1  Westminster  Review,  LVIII  (1851),  458-59- 
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regarded  as  an  organism  in  which  the  parts  have  the  functions 
and  relationships  of  organs  in  a  living  being. 

Contrasting  the  two  views,  the  reader  will  note  that  the 
principle  of  economy  in  the  first  and  major  part  of  the  essay  is 
static,  individual,  mechanical,  and  psychological;  in  the  last 
two  paragraphs  it  is  dynamic,  social,  organic,  and  evolutionary. 
The  latter  view  is  the  more  significant,  it  is  in  closer  harmony 
with  the  general  Spencerian  philosophy,  and  it  furnishes  greater 
possibilities  as  the  basis  for  literary  criticism.1  Why,  then,  should 
Spencer  have  treated  that  view  meagerly  in  one  paragraph? 
Why  should  he  have  treated  the  narrower  view  first,  thus  mis¬ 
leading  the  reader,  and  why  have  left  the  general  principle  to 
the  very  close  of  the  essay?  As  Professor  Scott  says  in  comment¬ 
ing  upon  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  essay:  “This  is  the 
fundamental  principle  with  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor, 
Mr.  Spencer  would  have  done  well  to  open  his  essay.  He  would 
thus  have  brought  his  various  exceptions,  opposing  rules,  supple¬ 
mentary  principles,  and  so  forth,  under  one  universal  all-pervad¬ 
ing  law.”2 

To  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  the  present  study  is  chiefly 
devoted.  An  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  principle  of  econ¬ 
omy  in  Spencer’s  experience  and  a  tracing  of  its  development  in 
his  thinking  may,  it  is  thought,  furnish  a  solution.  Such  a  his¬ 
torical  study,  besides  resolving  the  main  difficulty,  will  furnish 
material  for  a  better  understanding  of  some  obscure  points  in 
the  essay,  and,  incidentally,  will  prove  of  more  general  interest 
by  contributing  to  knowledge  of  the  literary,  philosophical,  and 
scientific  influences  at  work  upon  Spencer  in  his  earlier  years, 
and  of  the  development  of  Spencer’s  psychological  theories. 

ECONOMY  IN  spencer’s  EXPERIENCE  TO  1 844 

The  beginnings  of  the  principle  of  economy  must  be  sought 
in  a  period  of  Spencer’s  experience  at  least  twelve  years  prior  to 

1  For  a  comparison  of  these  two  interpretations  of  the  principle  of  economy  and  a 
statement  of  their  relative  importance,  see  F.  N.  Scott’s  edition  of  the  essay,  Introduc¬ 
tion,  pp.  xvii-xx. 

2  Scott’s  edition  of  The  Philosophy  of  Style,  p.  44. 
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the  publication  of  The  Philosophy  of  Style.  From  1837  to  1841, 
Spencer’s  training  and  practice  was  that  of  a  civil  engineer,  and 
after  four  years  of  attempt  at  journalism,  he  returned  to  engi¬ 
neering  in  1845  to  remain  until  1848,  when  he  permanently 
took  up  a  career  of  authorship.1  What  should  the  profession  of 
railroad  engineering  have  taught  him  what  but  economy? 
economy  in  the  choice  of  materials,  economy  in  their  arrange¬ 
ment,  economy  in  the  distribution  and  location  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  bridges,  tracks,  and  grades.  The  problem  of  engineering 
economy  led  him  to  design  a  bridge  for  special  purposes,  an 
account  of  which  he  published  under  the  title,  “A  New  Form  of 
Viaduct,”  in  the  Civil  Engineers’  and  Architects'  Journal  for 
July,  1841.  This  article  closes  with  the  passage: 

To  those  with  whom  appearance  is  the  main  point  in  railway 
works,  the  design  will  probably  afford  some  amusement;  but  every 
one  will  I  think  perceive  that  elegance  of  effect  is  not  attempted,  an 
economical  and  durable  structure  being  the  only  object  in  view.2 

Spencer’s  constitutional  dislike  for  routine  work  caused  him 
to  devise  various  aids,  while  he  was  employed  as  an  engineer,  for 
economizing  his  own  efforts  in  the  performance  of  calculations 
and  other  operations  which  must  be  often  repeated.  Among 
these  were  devices  recorded  in  the  following  articles:  “Skew 
Arches”  (an  easy  way  of  projecting  shadows),3  “Transverse 
Strain  of  Beams”  (a  formula)/  “Scale  of  Equivalents”  (a  means 
of  reducing  rapidly  English  measures  to  the  decimal  system),5 
“Velocimeter”  (a  means  of  getting  velocities  of  locomotives  by 
inspection).6  Concerning  his  motive  for  inventing  the  scale  of 
equivalents,  Spencer  wrote  in  the  Autobiography: 

1  Autobiography,  Vol.  I,  chaps,  vi-ix,  xvii-xix*;  Duncan,  Life  and  Letters,  Vol.  I, 
chaps,  iii,  v. 

2  P.  11 3;  see  also  Autobiography,  I,  203. 

3  Civil  Engineers’  and  Architects  Journal  (1839);  see  also  Autobiography,  I,  603; 

Life  and  Letters,  II,  3°8-  , 

4  Civil  Engineers’  and  Architects’  Journal  (1841);  see  also  Autobiography,  I,  221-22; 

Life  and  Letters,  I,  43-44- 

5  Autobiography ,  I,  613-16;  Life  and  Letters,  II,  3°8- 

6  Autobiography,  I,  609-12;  Life  and  Letters,  II,  308-9. 
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Having  a  dislike  to  the  mental  labour  which  the  required  calcula¬ 
tions  implied,  I  was  prompted  to  find  a  method  of  effecting  the  change 
in  an  easier  way.  The  simple  appliance  which  served  for  this  special 
purpose  was  afterwards  developed  into  a  more  complex  appliance 
available  for  general  purposes  of  many  kinds.1 

From  the  realization  that  it  was  desirable  to  economize  his  own 
energies  by  tools  of  thought,  simply  and  advantageously  ar¬ 
ranged,  for  engineering  work,  he  might  naturally  have  been  led 
to  perceive  that  in  composition  a  like  simplification  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  tools  of  expression  would  be  welcomed  as  an  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  addressee’s  mental  energies,  and  in  that  degree  effec¬ 
tive. 

These  miscellaneous  applications  of  economy  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  only  aspects  of  the  principle  with  which  young  Spencer 
had  to  deal  in  the  early  forties  of  the  century.  Economy  applied 
directly  to  problems  of  language,  we  know,  occupied  his  mind 
at  that  time. 

From  a  time  when  Herbert  Spencer  was  a  young  boy,  his 
father  had  been  formulating  a  system  of  phonetic  shorthand, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  enable  a  person  to  write  accurately 
and  phonetically,  with  a  continuous  movement  of  the  pen,  with 
simplest  strokes  and  least  expenditure  of  time  and  effort,  any 
word  in  the  English  language.  This  shorthand  became  the  com¬ 
mon  medium  of  correspondence  between  father  and  son;  and 
young  Spencer,  being  convinced  by  his  father  that  it  was  supe¬ 
rior  to  Pitman’s  phonography,  wrote  an  exposition  of  the  elder 
Spencer’s  system,  in  1843,  intended  for  publication.2  That 
Spencer  valued  this  system  largely  because  it  was  a  means  of 
economy  is  attested  by  a  paragraph  from  his  Preface  to  Lucid 
Shorthand ,  published  in  1894: 

It  is  not  merely  as  a  better  shorthand  that  preservation  of  it  is 

important . The  action  I  now  take  in  the  matter  results  from  the 

conviction,  long  since  formed  and  still  unshaken,  that  Lucid  Short¬ 
hand  ought  to  replace  ordinary  writing.  Possessing,  as  it  does,  not 

1  h  1 89-  1  Ibid.,  pp.  244-46. 
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equal  legibility  but  greater  legibility,  and  having  at  the  same  time  the 
brevity  which  shorthands  in  general  possess,  the  use  of  it  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  would  be  immensely  advantageous  to  mankind.  It  only  needs  to 
ask  what  would  be  the  effect  of  saving  more  than  half  the  time  now 
devoted  to  writing  by  men  of  business,  journalists,  authors,  and  people 
at  large,  to  see  that  adoption  of  it  would  achieve  a  large  economy  of 
life.1 

From  his  father’s  application  of  the  principle  of  economy 
to  language,  Herbert  Spencer  turned  to  an  application  of  his 
own.  “A  rationalized  system  of  letters  for  writing,”  he  wrote  in 
the  Autobiography ,  “raised  the  thought  of  a  rationalized  system 

of  letters  for  printing . ”  This  idea,  which  Spencer  ascribes 

to  about  1842,  was  for  the  design  of  printed  letters  which  should 
be  simpler  and  more  uniform  than  those  in  use,  and  indicate 
the  relationships  of  the  various  sounds.2  The  complex  forms  of 
many  printed  letters,  he  no  doubt  felt,  unnecessarily  increased 
the  child’s  difficulty  in  learning  them,  and  wasted  the  adult’s 
energies  in  their  recognition. 

Writing  and  reading  made  easier  by  father  and  son,  what 
more  natural  than  that  the  language  itself  should  be  reformed 
by  rational  methods?  “Probably  thoughts  about  the  one  led  to 
thoughts  about  the  other,”  wrote  Spencer  in  the  Autobiography . 
In  consequence,  in  about  1844  he  set  down  Ideas  about  a  Univer¬ 
sal  La?iguage.  “A  predominant  aim  was  brevity”;  the  language 
proposed  was  monosyllabic,  euphonic,  and  furnished  with  a 
logical  principle  for  the  coming  of  words,  d  his  was  reform  in 
the  direction  of  economy — with  a  vengeance!3 

Step  by  step,  Spencer  is  led,  by  his  engineering  studies,  his 
constitutional  dislike  of  routine,  the  Lucid  Shorthand ,  and  his 
own  consequent  investigations  of  economy  as  applied  to  means 
of  communication,  to  his  speculations  on  a  universal  language. 
What  more  likely  than  that,  from  economy  in  the  structure  of  a 
language,  he  should  logically  turn  to  economy  in  the  use  of 

ip.5. 

2  Autobiography ,  I,  246-47.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  247-48,  617-21. 
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language,  and  formulate  his  ideas  in  an  essay  upon  the  principle 
of  economy  applied  to  composition? 

spencer’s  two  essays  on  composition 

The  earliest  publication  of  any  essay  on  composition  by 
Herbert  Spencer  was  October,  1852,  when  The  Philosophy  of 
Style  appeared  in  Westminster  Review .  An  earlier  formulation  of 
Spencer’s  views  upon  style,  however,  was  probably  embodied  in 
an  essay  entitled  Force  of  Expression.  The  precise  date  of  this 
earlier  essay  cannot,  perhaps,  be  determined,  but  an  approxi¬ 
mate  date  is  essential  to  the  present  inquiry. 

Indisputable  references  to  this  essay  appear  nowhere  in 
Spencer’s  extant  papers  prior  to  1852,  when  The  Philosophy  of 
Style  was  already  completed.  True,  Spencer  in  his  Autobiog¬ 
raphy  identifies  this  essay  with  one  referred  to,  in  a  letter  early 
in  1843,  as  sent  <<on  speculation”  to  Tail's  Magazine /  But  as 
the  article,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  not  accepted  by 
Tail's,  and  neither  its  title  nor  contents  is  indicated  in  the  letter, 
the  correctness  of  Spencer’s  recollection  may  be  doubted.  Mr. 
Duncan,  in  his  Fife  and  Letters  of  Herbert  Spencer ,  points  out 
that  the  reference  may  be  to  an  article  entitled  “Honesty  Is  the 
Best  Policy”  which  was  sent  to  Tail's  Magazine  at  that  time, 
and  later  appeared,  or  one  by  the  same  title,  in  the  Birmingham 
Pilot.2 

In  speaking  of  Force  of  Expression ,  Spencer  variously  assigns 
it  to  the  years  1843  ar*d  1844. 3  ^  et  there  is  nothing  absolutely 
conclusive  to  be  learned  of  the  date  from  objective  evidence,  so 
far  as  anything  in  the  Autobiography  or  Mr.  Duncan’s  work  goes 
to  show. 

“Perhaps  he  wrote  a  second  article  for  Tait ,  but  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  correspondence,”  writes  Mr.  Duncan.4  This 
remark  is  not  to  be  understood  as  throwing  any  doubt  upon  the 
existence  of  an  essay  on  style  at  some  time  prior  to  the  writing 

1  Ibid.,  p.  258.  3  Autobiography,  I,  258;  pp.  468-69. 

2  Pp-  ar,d  P-  5ln-  4  Life  and  Letters,  I,  51  n. 
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of  The  Philosophy  of  Style.  The  existence  of  such  an  essay  is 
attested  by  a  distinct  reference  in  a  letter  from  Elerbert  Spencer 
to  his  father,  written  at  the  time  The  Philosophy  of  Style  was 
published,  in  1852.1  Ele  refers  to  “the  original  essay,”  and  by 
the  phrase  “if  you  have  any  recollection  of  that”  implies  that  it 
had  been  written  some  little  time  previous. 

As  Force  of  Expression  certainly  existed  before  1852,  it  is 
likewise  extremely  probable  that  it  was  written  in  1843  or  later. 
Spencer  writes  in  the  Autobiography :  “Not  until,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  when  there  occurred  to  me  an  idea  respecting 
force  of  expression,  did  the  subject  of  style  attract  me.”2  This 
statement  is  borne  out  by  a  passage  in  a  letter  to  his  father  in 
1843:  “I  have  lately  got  in  my  head  a  theory  of  composition 
by  the  aid  of  which  I  expect  to  be  able  to  write  more  effectually 
than  I  could.”3  That  young  Spencer  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  subject  of  style  at  about  this  time  is  also  illustrated  by 
other  passages  from  his  letters.  In  speaking  of  the  article  Hon¬ 
esty  Is  the  Best  Policy,”  he  wrote:  “There  is,  I  believe,  a  better 
selection  of  illustration,  figures,  and  simile  in  it  than  in  any¬ 
thing  I  have  yet  written.”4  And  in  regard  to  an  address  he 
wrote  for  the  Anti-State  Church  Association,  he  comments:  “I 
am  not  by  any  means  satisfied  with  it  myself,  however,  and  in 
fact  I  am  getting  so  fastidious  in  matters  of  that  kind  that  I 
hardly  ever  feel  satisfied  with  what  I  write.  5  Such  conscious 
application  to  the  study  of  style  in  1843,  which  contrasts  sharp¬ 
ly  with  his  earlier  life,  gives  probability  to  Spencer’s  choice  of 
1844  as  the  date  of  the  earlier  essay  on  style. 

Considerations  arising  from  the  hypothesis  offered  in  the 
present  investigation  would  suggest  that,  while  Spencer  is  right 
in  assigning  Force  of  Expression  to  the  year  1844,  it  should  be 
assigned  to  the  latter  part  of  that  year  rather  than  to  the  former 
as  Spencer  seems  to  think  likely. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  86. 

2  Autobiography ,  I,  181  -82. 

3  Life  and  Letters ,  I,  54. 


4  Ibid.,  pp.  50-51. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  54- 
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The  date  1844  for  Force  of  Expression  assumed,  what  is  the 
relation  of  that  essay  to  The  Philosophy  of  Style?  This  is  the 
question  to  the  answering  of  which  most  of  the  present  inquiry 
will  be  devoted,  and  out  of  which  the  solution  to  the  problem 
stated  in  the  introductory  section  must  arise.  Force  of  Expres¬ 
sion  furnished  at  least  the  germ  of  The  Philosophy  of  Style,  for 
Spencer  everywhere  relates  the  two — twice  in  the  Autobiog¬ 
raphy. I  in  an  essay  entitled  Style  Continued ,2  and  in  a  letter  to 
his  father  written  in  1852.3 

But  just  how  much  of  The  Philosophy  of  Style  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  essay  Force  of  Expression?  Spencer’s  general  statements 
do  not  make  this  clear,  and  the  fact  that  the  essay  was  published 
only  after  the  revision  of  1852  and  no  copy  of  the  original  is 
known  to  exist4  makes  direct  comparison  impossible. 

In  the  Autobiography  Spencer  writes  of  Force  of  Expression 
at  one  place  that  it  was  later  published  in  Westminster  Review 
“with  improvements.”5  In  the  essay  Style  Continued  he  says  it 
was  published  “somewhat  improved.”6  These  expressions  would 
lead  one  to  think  that  the  bulk  of  the  essay  The  Philosophy  of 
Style  was  as  in  Force  of  Expression.  Spencer’s  letter  to  his  father 
in  1852,  however,  seems  to  imply  a  more  thorough  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  He  wrote:  “You  will  find  it  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  original  essay.”7 

Another  passage  in  the  Autobiography  suggests  both  con¬ 
clusions:  “This  essay,  or  rather  a  revised  and  developed  version 

1 1,  258;  also  pp.  468-69. 

3  Facts  and  Comments ,  p.  107.  3  jjJe  and  Letters ,  I,  86. 

4  In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  Mr.  David  Duncan  states:  “When  writing  the  Life 
and  Letters  oj  Herbert  Spencer  1  searched  for  the  unpublished  essay  on  ‘Force  of  Ex¬ 
pression,’  but  without  success.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  destroyed  it; 
treating  it  as  a  rough  draft,  of  no  further  use  after  it  had  been  transformed  into  the 
essay  on  ‘The  Philosophy  of  Style.’  At  any  rate  it  is  not  to  be  found  among  his  pa¬ 
pers,  nor  are  there  any  references  to  it  beyond  what  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Auto¬ 
biography  and  the  Life  and  Letters.” 

5  I,  258. 

6  Facts  and  Comments,  p.  107. 


7  Life  and  Letters,  I,  86. 
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of  it,  I  proposed  for  The  Westminster  Review:  and,  occupying 
part  of  the  early  autumn  in  re-writing  it,  published  it  in  Octo¬ 
ber;  after  re-naming  it  ‘The  Philosophy  of  Style.’  ”x  The  word 
“re-writing”  and  the  implication  that  some  considerable  time 
was  spent  in  revision  point  to  important  alterations  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  essay;  but  this  impression  is  somewhat  modified  by  what 
immediately  follows  in  regard  to  the  renaming: 

The  change  was  not  of  my  desiring,  but  resulted  from  the  editorial 
wish  to  have  something  more  taking  than  “Force  of  Expression.”  As 
I  had  been  thus  prompted  to  use  too  comprehensive  a  title,  it  was 
half  amusing  half  annoying  to  hear  from  the  editor  after  its  publica¬ 
tion,  the  criticism  that  the  essay  contained  only  the  backbone  of  the 
subject  with  which  I  had  proposed  to  deal,  and  which  the  original 
title  covered.2 

It  is  here  evident  that  Spencer  considered  that  he  was  covering 
merely  the  same  part  of  the  general  subject  in  The  Philosophy  of 
Style  as  in  the  earlier  essay. 

Writing  as  late  as  1900,  or  thereabouts,  Spencer  may  have 
been  mistaken  in  putting  things  into  the  earlier  essay  which 
were  not  there;  but  his  recollections,  recorded  in  Style  Continued , 
indicate  that  he  remembered  Force  of  Expression  as  dealing  with 
the  same  matters  as  The  Philosophy  of  Style:  “More  than  half-a- 
century  ago  some  incident  raised  in  me  the  inquiry  why  certain 
words  and  collocations  of  words  are  more  effective  than  others.”3 
And  again:  “.  .  .  .  The  problem  then  presented  led  me  to  con¬ 
sider  it  from  a  psychological  point  of  view.”4  These  passages 
suggest  much  both  of  the  content  and  method  of  the  later  essay. 

Spencer’s  remark  in  1843,  that  he  had  lately  gotten  in  his 
head  “a  theory  of  composition,”  certainly  implies  a  principle  of 
unification  rather  than  a  compilation  of  precepts  such  as  con¬ 
stituted  the  rhetorics  of  that  time.  And  a  principle  of  unifica¬ 
tion  is  precisely  what  The  Philosophy  of  Style  pretends  to  em¬ 
body: 

1 1. 469- 

2 1. 469- 


3  Facts  and  Comments ,  pp.  106-7. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  107. 
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No  general  theory  of  expression  seems  yet  to  have  been  enunciated. 
The  maxims  contained  in  works  on  composition  and  rhetoric  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  unorganized  form.  Standing  as  isolated  dogmas — as  em¬ 
pirical  generalizations,  they  are  neither  so  clearly  apprehended,  nor  so 
much  respected  as  they  would  be  were  they  deduced  from  some  simple 
first  principle  ....  however  influential  the  truths  thus  dogmatically 
embodied,  they  would  be  much  more  influential  if  reduced  to  some¬ 
thing  like  scientific  ordination.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  conviction 
will  greatly  strengthen  when  we  understand  the  why.  And  we  may  be 
sure  that  a  perception  of  the  general  principle  of  which  the  rules  of 
composition  are  partial  expressions  will  not  only  bring  them  home  to 
us  with  greater  force,  but  will  discover  to  us  other  rules  of  like  origin.1 

Thus,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  general  purpose  of 
the  two  essays  was  the  same;  namely,  to  bring  the  task  of  com¬ 
position  under  a  single  controlling  principle. 

What  was  that  principle?  In  The  Philosophy  of  Style  it  was 
the  principle  of  economy — economy  of  the  recipient’s  “atten¬ 
tion,”  on  the  one  hand,  and  economy  of  his  “sensibilities,”  on 
the  other.  Whether  this  principle  also  underlay  the  earlier  essay 
can  only  be  conjectured.  Two  points,  however,  indicate  that  it 
did.  The  history  of  Spencer’s  relations  with  the  principle  of 
economy  to  the  time  of  the  writing  of  Force  of  Expression ,  al¬ 
ready  traced,  shows  that  he  might  very  naturally  have  arrived 
at  that  principle  applied  to  composition.  Again,  if  there  is  any 
relation  between  the  earlier  and  later  essays  on  style,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  (since  economy  constitutes  the  whole  of  The 
Philosophy  of  Style )  what  the  one  could  have  borrowed  from  the 
other  unless  the  principle  of  economy  were  involved. 

Wre  may  go  a  little  beyond  this,  for  it  is  certain  that  Spencer 
was  making  practical  use  of  the  principle  of  economy  applied  to 
composition,  before  1852.  Several  passages  from  his  letters  of 
the  time  indicate  his  concern  with  the  subject  of  style.2 

Had  he  any  guiding  principle  in  making  these  criticisms  of 

1  Westminster  Review,  LVIII  (1852),  436. 

2  T.ije  and  Letters,  I,  71 ;  ibid.,  pp.  74-75,  79. 
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his  own  and  others’  writing?  Spencer  in  his  Autobiography  gives 
this  evidence:  “Among  my  papers  I  believe  there  still  exists 
the  set  of  sheets  thus  revised  of  ‘Social  Statics.’  Inspection 
makes  it  manifest  that  the  great  aim  was  condensation  abridge¬ 
ment  being  here  and  there  made  by  the  omission  of  a  syllable.  1 
Clearly,  the  principle  of  economy  was  here  narrowly  applied. 

The  general  comparison  of  Spencer  s  two  essays  which  has 
just  been  completed  suggests  a  very  great  similarity  between 
them.  As  a  working  hypothesis  for  investigation,  the  following 
may  be  proposed:  Almost  all  of  The  Philosophy  of  Style  ap¬ 
peared  in  substance  in  Force  of  Expression.  The  rest  of  this 
inquiry  will  examine  this  hypothesis  in  order  (1)  to  define  its 
limits  more  closely  and  (2)  to  ascertain  its  truth. 

IDEAS  ABOUT  A  UNIVERSAL  LANGUAGE 

The  only  extant  writing  of  Spencer’s  that  comes  from  1 844  or 
thereabouts  and  that  bears  in  any  wise  directly  upon  problems 
of  language  is  the  one  entitled  Ideas  about  a  Universal  Lan¬ 
guage,”  published  as  Appendix  E  of  the  Autobiography ,  Volume 
I.2  These  notes  consist  of  (1)  memoranda  actually  set  down,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Spencer,  “either  at  the  close  of  1843  or  a*-  begin¬ 
ning  of  1 844”;  and  (2)  comments  upon  them,  apparently  written 
while  the  Autobiography  was  in  preparation  and  purporting  to 
give  what  Spencer  then  recalled  of  plans  not  recorded  in  the 
memoranda  themselves.3  The  memoranda  proper  consist  of  (1) 
a  “list  of  single  syllables,”4  in  reality  a  calculation  respecting 
the  number  of  good  monosyllables  that  can  be  formed  by  the 
exhaustive  use  of  good  consonants  and  good  vowel  sounds, 
and  (2)  five  short  paragraphs  of  rules  relating  to  the  formation 
of  the  words  in  this  ideal  language.6  According  to  the  comment, 
there  were  also  some  original  “notes  for  a  system  of  verbs, 
which  Spencer  published  only  in  brief  summary.7  The  notes  are 

3  Ibid.,  p.  619.  5  Ibid. 

<  Ibid.,  p.  617.  6 Ibid.,  p.  618. 


1  I,  426. 

2  Pp.  617-21. 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  620-21. 
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all  concerned  only  with  words;  syntax,  beyond  its  influence  upon 
the  forms  of  words,  is  not  touched  upon;  there  is  no  mention  of 
grammatical  construction,  sentence  structure,  or  word-order. 

The  ideas  upon  language  expressed  in  these  memoranda, 
being  written  at  the  time  Force  of  Expression  was  composed, 
may  fairly  be  assumed  to  represent,  wherever  applicable,  such 
ideas  as  Spencer  would  have  been  likely  to  incorporate  in  that 
essay.  And  if  any  of  these  ideas  of  the  memoranda  also  appear 
in  The  Philosophy  of  Style ,  they  may  be  regarded  as  quite  cer¬ 
tainly  present  in  Force  of  Expression.  The  earlier  and  later  es¬ 
says,  then,  will  be  regarded  as  identical  in  substance  to  the 
extent  of  the  parts  in  which  such  similarities  are  found  to  exist 
between  the  memoranda  and  The  Philosophy  of  Style.  However, 
from  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature  of  the  notes  on  language, 
such  similarities  will,  necessarily,  be  looked  for  in  The  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  Style  only  in  the  section  on  economy  in  the  use  of  words. 

In  this  section,1  Spencer  recognizes  four  sources  of  economy 
in  words,  the  first  three  of  which  are  properties  of  Anglo-Saxon 
or  non-Latin  English:  (i)  economy  due  to  the  recurrence  of  the 
association  between  the  word  and  its  meaning,  in  the  mind  of 
the  individual;2  (2)  economy  due  to  the  brevity  of  the  word;3 
(3)  economy  due  to  the  imitative  character  of  the  word;  (4) 
economy  due  to  the  specific,  opposed  to  the  generic,  character 
of  the  word.4 

To  the  first  three  of  these  ideas  there  exist  analogies  in  the 
memoranda,  or  in  the  comments,  or  in  both;  but  to  the  fourth 
there  is  no  conclusive  likeness. 

1.  The  recurrence  of  an  association  as  a  factor  in  economy 
is  illustrated  in  the  section  on  words  in  The  Philosophy  of  Style. 

I  he  first  words  that  a  child  learns  are  Anglo-Saxon  ones, 
says  Spencei ,  therefore,  the  associations  between  these  words 
and  their  meanings  are  repeated  more  times  than  are  the  asso¬ 
ciations  between  other  words  and  their  meanings;  therefore,  the 

1  Westminster  Review,  LVIII  (1852),  437-39.  3  Ibid.,  p.  438. 

2  Ibid.,  PP.  437-38.  4  lbid  )  p>  43<> 
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Anglo-Saxon  words  more  readily  call  up  in  the  mind  their  mean¬ 
ings;  therefore,  the  use  of  Anglo-Saxon  words  is  more  economical 
than  the  use  of  Latin  words.1 

Similarly,  in  the  learning  of  a  foreign  language  .  in¬ 

creasing  familiarity  with  such  words  brings  greater  rapidity  and 
ease  of  comprehension  until,  from  its  having  been  a  conscious 
effort  to  realize  their  meanings,  their  meanings  ultimately  come 
without  any  effort  at  all . ”2 

The  philosophy  of  this  reasoning  is  that  to  secure  maximum 
efficiency  one  idea  should  be  represented  by  only  one  symbol. 
Then  that  symbol  must  always  be  used  to  express  that  idea; 
the  recurrence  of  the  association  between  word  and  meaning 
must  be  greater  than  in  the  case  where  two  or  more  symbols 
exist;  and,  therefore,  the  association  will  be  stronger  and  the 
economy  greater. 

A  corollary  to  the  rule  above  is  used  by  Spencer  in  his 
“universal  language.”  Related  ideas  will  be  more  readily  re¬ 
called  if  represented  by  related  symbols.  The  memoranda  at 
one  point  provide:  “All  words  which  are  related  to  one  another 
in  meaning  to  have  their  relationships  indicated  by  identity  of 
consonants — the  vowel  sounds  being  different;  .  .  .  .”3 

Another  paragraph  of  the  memoranda  applies  the  principle 
to  nouns;4  and  in  the  commentary  a  long  paragraph  applies  the 
principle  to  the  relationship  of  genus  and  species  and  of  varying 
degrees  of  magnitude,  and  combines  the  principle  with  ‘  analogi¬ 
cal  onomatopoeia.”5 

The  memoranda  do  not  give  the  reason  for  these  provisions, 
but  the  commentary,  at  the  close  of  the  paragraph  mentioned 
above,  explains:  “The  mental  association  would  be  rendered 

irresistible,  both  by  its  naturalness  and  by  its  perpetual  recur- 
”6 

rence. 

What  Spencer  says  of  “naturalness”  may  for  the  moment  be 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  437-38.  4  Ibid- 

2  Ibid.,  p.  438.  Ibid.,  p.  619. 

3  Autobiography,  J,  618.  6  Ibid. 
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passed  over;  it  is  plain  that  recurrence  of  association  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  universal  language  as  it  was  also  at  the  bottom  of 
his  first  argument  in  favor  of  Anglo-Saxon  English  in  The  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  Style.  The  only  difference  is  that  in  The  Philosophy  of 
Style  Spencer  endeavors  to  show  the  advantage  of  recurrent 
association  as  it  appears  in  the  use  of  an  existing,  imperfect 
tongue;  while  in  the  memoranda  he  tries  to  make  the  most  of 
that  advantage  in  the  construction  of  a  prospective,  ideal  lan¬ 
guage.  Anglo-Saxon  words  secure  the  strength  of  recurrent  as¬ 
sociation  through  the  length  of  time  during  which  they  are 
repeated;  the  words  of  the  universal  language  secure  it  through 
the  increased  repetition  of  related  symbols  in  related  words. 

-rom  the  evidence  given,  it  is  clear  that  paragraph  4,  at 
least,  of  The  Philosophy  of  Style  probably  contains  the  same 
substance  as  must  have  appeared  in  Force  of  Expression. 

1.  Brevity  is  the  second  source  of  economy  which  Spencer 
recognizes  in  Anglo-Saxon  words.  Spencer’s  reason,  in  brief,  is 
this.  A  certain  effort,  though  commonly  an  inappreciable  one, 

must  be  required  to  recognize  every  vowel  and  consonant . 

Hence,  the  shortness  of  Saxon  words  becomes  a  reason  for  their 
greater  force  as  involving  a  saving  of  the  articulations  to  be 
received.”1 

The  same  thinking  precisely,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  under¬ 
lay  Spencer  s  universal  language.  In  the  prefatory  comment, 
Spencer  wrote:  “The  primary  aim  was  that  of  obtaining  the 
greatest  brevity,  and,  consequently,  a  structure  mainly,  or  al¬ 
most  wholly,  monosyllabic  was  proposed.”2 

The  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  “list  of  single  syllables” 
which  constitute  part  of  the  original  memoranda.3  There  is  still 
further  evidence  in  the  rule,  given  in  the  memoranda,  for  the 
formation  of  one  part  of  speech  from  another:  “The  change  of 
nouns  into  adjectives  and  adjectives  into  verbs,  to  be  produced 

1  tV estminster  Review,  LVIII  (1852),  438. 

3  Autobiography ,  I,  617. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  617-18. 
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by  the  addition  of  consonants  without  in  any  case  making  an 
additional  syllable.”1 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  paragraph  5  of  The  Philosophy  of  Style 
in  all  probability  also  constituted  part  of  Force  of  Expression. 

3.  The  third  source  of  economy  in  words  recognized  by  Spen¬ 
cer  is  their  imitative  character: 

....  That  frequent  cause  of  strength  in  Saxon  and  other  primitive 
words — their  imitative  character,  may  be  similarly  resolved  into  the 
more  general  cause.  Both  those  directly  imitative,  as  splash ,  bang, 
whiz ,  roar  &c.,  and  those  analogically  imitative,  as  rough ,  smooth ,  keen , 
blunt ,  thin ,  hard ,  crag ,  &c.,  by  presenting  to  the  perceptions  symbols 
having  direct  resemblance  to  the  things  to  be  imagined,  or  some  kin¬ 
ship  to  them,  save  part  of  the  effort  needed  to  call  up  the  intended 
ideas,  and  leave  more  attention  for  the  ideas  themselves.2 

The  memoranda  make  provision  for  this  second  sort  of  imita¬ 
tion  through  the  sound  of  the  symbol  employed.  In  regard  to 
the  vowels  to  be  employed  in  the  formation  of  adjectives,  the 
memoranda  prescribe:  “.  .  .  .  The  vowels  to  be  in  some  degree 
indicative  of  the  quality  of  the  adjective.  Let,  for  instance,  all 
adjectives  indicative  of  good  quality  be  made  with  the  ah 3  and 
those  of  the  bad  with  ow.”4 

The  comment  considerably  elaborated  the  idea.  In  regard 
to  the  rules  for  forming  adjectives  and  verbs,  Spencer  wrote  in 
the  comment: 

The  result  of  these  selections  would  be  that  even  when  some  sen¬ 
tence  was  very  indistinctly  heard,  it  would  be  known  at  once  whether 
it  concerned  small  things  and  feeble  actions  or  great  things  and  forcible 
ones  ....  another  guide  would  be  the  analogical  onomatopoeia,  the 
euphonious  consonants  being  used  for  things  which  appeal  agreeably 
to  the  feelings,  and  the  less  and  less  euphonious  ones  for  things  which 
are  less  attractive  in  their  natures,  or  are  repulsive . Evidently 

1  ibid.,  p.  618.  2  Westminster  Review,  LVIII  (1852),  438-39. 

3  In  Spencer’s  memoranda  these  vowels  are  indicated  in  his  father’s  shorthand.  The 
translation  is  made  by  use  of  the  table  on  p.  16  of  W.  C.  Spencer’s  Lucid  Shorthand. 

4  Autobiography ,  I,  618. 
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selections  of  vowels  and  consonants,  if  habitually  made  in  these  ways, 
would  still  further  limit  the  arbitrariness  of  choice,  and  would  still 
further  tend  to  make  the  language  both  euphonious  and  expressive.1 

Of  the  formation  of  nouns,  Spencer  wrote  in  the  comment: 

....  The  small  and  petty  things  being  in  every  case  indicated  by 
thin  unsonorous  vowels,  and  greater  or  imposing  things  by  open  and 
sonorous  vowels . This  done  systematically  would,  besides  ex¬ 

cluding,  in  large  measure,  arbitrary  choice,  give  to  the  very  sounds 
themselves  a  great  suggestiveness.2 

Judged  from  the  evidence  here  given,  paragraph  6  of  The 
Philosophy  of  Style  must  also  have  appeared  in  Force  of  Expres¬ 
sion. 

4.  The  fourth  source  of  economy  in  words  Spencer  finds  to  be 
the  superiority  of  specific  and  concrete  words  over  generic  and 
abstract.  In  The  Philosophy  of  Style  he  maintained: 

This  superiority  of  specific  expressions  is  clearly  due  to  a  saving 
of  the  effort  required  to  translate  words  into  thoughts.  As  we  do  not 
think  in  generals  but  in  particulars — as,  whenever  any  class  of  things 
is  referred  to,  we  represent  it  to  ourselves  by  calling  to  mind  individual 
members  of  it — it  follows  that  when  an  abstract  word  is  used,  the 
hearer  or  reader  has  to  choose  from  among  his  stock  of  images,  one  or 
more,  by  which  he  may  figure  to  himself  the  genus  mentioned.  In 
doing  this  some  delay  must  arise — some  force  be  expended;  and,  if, 
by  employing  a  specific  term,  an  appropriate  image  can  be  at  once 
suggested,  an  economy  is  achieved,  and  a  more  vivid  impression  pro¬ 
duced.3 

This  passage  in  The  Philosophy  of  Style  regards  an  abstract 
or  generic  word  as  faint,  lacking  in  vividness,  indefinite,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  concrete  or  specific  term.  To  this  view,  Spencer’s 
memoranda  and  his  comment  on  his  universal  language  may 
furnish  some  analogy.  The  memoranda  provided  that  abstract 
words  should  begin  with  nasals,  whereas  the  comment  indicated 
that  all  generic  words  should  have  the  vowel  e  in  err.  In  the 

1  Ibid.,  p.  620.  2  Ibid.,  p.  619. 

3 IV 1 estminster  Review ,  I  V  Ifl  (1852),  439. 
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murmuring  sound  of  the  nasal  and  the  obscure  sound  of  the 
vowel,  the  character  of  the  word  was  no  doubt  meant  to  be  por¬ 
trayed.  Of  the  obscure  vowel  sound,  Spencer  wrote  in  the  com¬ 
ment:  “This  would,  as  it  were,  express  the  genus  in  its  un¬ 
differentiated  state;  .  .  . 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  analogy  here 
presented  is  perhaps  insufficient  to  establish  whether  or  not 
paragraphs  7  and  8  of  The  Philosophy  of  Style  were  contained  in 
Force  of  Expression.  However,  their  presence  in  the  earlier  essay 
is  suggested  by  the  similarity  shown;  and  if  their  inclusion  were 
assumed,  the  probability  would  be  strong  that  all  of  the  section 
on  words  in  The  Philosophy  of  Style  was  also  in  Force  of  Expres¬ 
sion. 

PHRENOLOGY  IN  “THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  STYLE” 

In  the  absence  of  documents  from  1844,  other  than  Ideas 
about  a  Universal  Language ,  which  can  be  compared  directly 
with  The  Philosophy  of  Style ,  internal  evidences  in  the  latter 
essay  must  be  resorted  to  in  attempting  to  determine  the  date  of 
its  composition.  As  psychology  is  the  basis  of  explanation 
throughout  the  essay,  this  psychology  may  be  examined  as 
furnishing  a  possible  clue  to  dating  The  Philosophy  of  Style. 
If  the  psychology  can  be  associated  with  some  particular  period 
of  Spencer’s  life,  the  date  of  composition  of  the  essay  can  be 
determined. 

In  his  early  years  Spencer  was  a  phrenologist.  In  the  Auto¬ 
biography  he  gives  an  account  of  his  conversion  to  phrenology, 
when  he  was  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  after  hearing  a  lecture 
by  Spurzheim.  He  concludes  his  account:  “Accepting  uncriti¬ 
cally  the  statements  made,  I  became  a  believer,  and  for  many 
years  remained  one.’ 2 

Record  exists  of  various  phrenological  activities  by  Spencer3 
from  1842  to  1846,  including  the  publication  of  three  heterodox 

1  Autobiography,  I,  619.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  227  28. 

3  Life  and  Letters,  I,  51-52;  Autobiography,  I,  228-31 ;  298. 
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phrenological  articles1  and  the  invention  of  a  cephalograph,  an 
instrument  for  measuring  skulls.  In  regard  to  the  failure  of  a 
model  of  this  latter  device,  in  1846,  he  writes  in  a  prefatory  note 
in  the  Autobiography:  “Before  my  thoughts  were  again  turned 
to  it,  I  had  become  sceptical  about  current  phrenological  views, 
and  no  longer  felt  prompted  to  employ  a  better  instrument- 
maker.”2 

After  this  date  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  further  interest 
in  phrenology,  and  the  subject  is  not  mentioned  in  his  letters. 
Apparently,  his  belief  in  phrenology  was  on  the  wane  shortly 
after  1846. 

In  1855,  Spencer  published  his  Principles  oj  Psychology.  No 
one  would  think  of  calling  this  work  phrenological  in  character; 
therefore,  a  decided  change  in  his  psychological  thinking  must 
have  taken  place  sometime  between  1846  and  1855.  Did  this 
occur  before  1852  when  The  Philosophy  oj  Style  was  prepared  for 
publication?  If  so,  we  have  but  to  ask  what  is  the  psychology 
underlying  that  essay  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  was 
written  about  1844  or  about  1852.  First,  then,  the  date  of  the 
origin  of  Principles  oj  Psychology  must  be  ascertained. 

Spencer,  in  the  Autobiography ,  gives  an  account,  with  ample 
evidence,  of  the  genesis  of  this  work: 

When  recalling  the  doings  of  past  years,  I  have  sometimes  been  at 
a  loss  to  decide  how  it  was,  and  when  it  was,  that  I  first  entertained 
the  thought  of  writing  upon  Psychology.  Had  I  been  forced  to  say,  I 
should  have  said  that  the  beginning  of  1854  was  the  time,  and  that  the 
composition  of  an  essay  on  The  Genesis  of  Science”  was  the  cause. 

I  should  have  been  quite  wrong,  however.  To  my  surprise,  corre¬ 
spondence  proves  that  the  design  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  1852; 
and  that  I  had  then  reached  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  leading  ideas 
eventually  set  forth.  A  letter  written  to  my  father  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1852,  contains  the  paragraph: — 

I  shall  shortly  begin  to  read  up  in  preparation  for  my  ‘Introduc- 

1  Zoist,  Vol.  I  (1843);  ibid.,  Vol.  II  (1844);  Autobiography ,  I,  261;  ibid.,  p.  282; 
also  Life  and  Letters,  II,  310. 

3  F  634. 
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tion  to  Psychology.’  Probably  it  will  be  the  close  of  next  year  be¬ 
fore  I  have  it  ready  for  the  press.  I  intend  it  to  be  preliminary  to  a 
large  work  on  Psychology,  probably  extending  to  more  than  one  vol¬ 
ume.  This  introduction  will  contain  the  general  principles,  and  will 
foreshadow  the  character  of  the  book  itself.” 

The  first  sentence  implies  that  the  intention  had  arisen  some  time 
before  this  date;  for  I  speak  of  the  work  to  my  father  as  though  he  had 
already  been  told  of  it.  Probably  it  was  during  my  stay  at  Derby,  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  December,  that  I  named  the  intention  to 
him.  It  is  further  manifest  that  there  must  already  have  been  reached 
the  general  conceptions  eventually  set  forth;  since,  otherwise,  there 
would  have  been  no  thought  of  “a  large  work  on  psychology  probably 
extending  to  more  than  one  volume.”  A  fortnight  later,  namely  on 
the  25  th,  I  wrote  home — 

“I  am  just  beginning  to  read  Mill’s  Logic.  This  is  my  first  step 
towards  preparing  for  my  ‘Introduction  to  Psychology  which  I  mean 
to  begin  vigorously  by  and  by.” 

No  further  reference  to  the  subject  appears  in  the  correspondence 
until  a  letter  of  October  1,  in  which  I  find  the  paragraph— 

“I  am  busy  with  the  Psychology,  and  have  drawn  up  an  outline  of 

the  section  on  the  ‘Universal  Postulate.’  ” 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  general  interest  in  mental  phenomena 
indicated  in  the  last  chapter  as  having  been  shown  in  sundry  ways,  and 
which  I  there  inferred  was  increased  by  reading  Lewes  s  Biographical 
History  of  Philosophy  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  quickly,  under  that  stim¬ 
ulus,  began  to  have  results.  It  was  there  remarked,  that  some  original 
conception  in  relation  to  the  subject  was  needed  to  give  me  the  requi¬ 
site  spur;  and  this  requirement  was,  it  seems,  fulfilled  much  sooner 

than  I  supposed.1 

From  this  account  only  one  inference  is  possible— Spencer 
had  given  up  his  old  phrenology  and  adopted  his  new  psy¬ 
chology  by  the  beginning  of  1852;  and  as  The  Philosophy^  of 
Style  was  made  ready  for  publication  in  the  fall  of  1852*  it 
should,  if  written  at  that  time,  reflect  Spencer’s  psychological 
thinking  of  1855  rather  than  phrenology. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  469. 
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It  remains  only  to  see  how  far  the  Principles  of  Psychology 
deviated  from  phrenology,  before  examining  the  psychology 
underlying  The  Philosophy  of  Style.  For  this  purpose  Spencer’s 
criticism  of  phrenology,  in  Principles  of  Psychology ,  may  be 
brought  in  evidence.  After  subscribing  to  the  general  principle 
of  localization  of  function,  which  is  fundamental  to  phrenology, 
Spencer  proceeded  to  object  to  the  specific  form  of  the  doctrine 
of  localization  promulgated  by  phrenologists.  He  objected  to 
the  phrenological  demarcation  of  the  faculties  into  entirely 
distinct  entities.  He  objected  to  their  notion  that  the  functions 
of  the  faculties  were  respectively  fixed  and  unalterable.  He  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  view  that  “the  different  portions  of  the  cerebrum 
in  which  they  locate  different  faculties,  are  of  themselves  com¬ 
petent  to  produce  the  manifestations  assigned  to  them,”  instead 
of  acting  merely  as  centers  of  co-ordination.  He  concludes: 

Saying  nothing  of  the  many  minor  objections  that  may  be  made  to 
the  phrenological  doctrine,  in  respect  of  its  localizations,  and  more 
especially  in  respect  of  its  very  faulty,  unanalytical  nomenclature  of 
the  faculties;  it  is  thus  sufficiently  clear,  that  defensible  as  it  is  in  its 
fundamental  proposition,  it  is  in  many  other  points  quite  indefensible.1 

In  an  article  on  Early  Psychological  Theories  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  2  I  have  made  a  study  of  three  features  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  underlying  The  Philosophy  of  Style.  These  are  (i)  the 
faculties,  (2.)  fatigue,  and  (3)  attention.  With  each  of  these, 
the  investigation  has  undertaken  to  determine  the  following 
matters:  Does  the  treatment  resemble  that  in  Spencer’s  Prin- 
cipks  of  Psychology?  Does  it  resemble  that  of  the  British  philos¬ 
ophers?  Does  it  resemble  that  of  phrenology?  As  the  evidence 
has  already  been  published,  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  report 
only  the  conclusions;  and  from  them  may  perhaps  be  deduced 
the  date  of  composition  of  The  Philosophy  of  Style. 

The  article  mentioned  shows  that  in  Spencer’s  essay  he  re¬ 
garded  the  elemental  powers  of  mind  to  consist  of  faculties, 
that  these  faculties  were  numerous,  that  they  were  not  merely 

1  Principles  of  Psychology ,  Part  IV,  chap,  viii,  pp.  606-1 1. 

2  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  XXXI  [  (1921),  5-15. 
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modes  of  mental  operation  but  physical  organs,  and  that  they 
could  be  at  least  roughly  classified. 

It  is  shown  that  Principles  of  Psychology ,  so  far  from  repre¬ 
senting  any  comparable  features,  was  particularly  opposed  to 
the  distinctness  and  separation  of  mental  powers  implied  in 
The  Philosophy  of  Style.  It  is  likewise  shown  that  the  British 
philosophers  had  never  considered  the  faculties  of  mind  to  be 
numerous,  and  had  never  associated  them  with  distinct  parts 
of  the  brain.  On  the  other  hand,  parallels  to  the  faculties  as 
conceived  by  Spencer  in  The  Philosophy  of  Style  are  found  to 
exist,  in  each  particular,  in  the  views  of  phrenologists. 

Similarly,  with  fatigue.  In  The  Philosophy  of  Style  fatigue  of 
individual  faculties  or  of  the  entire  mind  is  implied  throughout, 
and  at  several  points  more  or  less  explicitly  stated.  1  et  this 
view,  although  easily  harmonized  with  the  biological  view  of 
psychology  set  forth  in  Principles,  is  nowhere  expressed  in  that 
work;  and  the  British  philosophers,  by  1852,  had  made  no  use 
of  it.  Phrenologists,  on  the  other  hand,  explicitly  applied  it  to 
the  faculties  to  explain  various  phenomena  of  mind. 

The  case  of  attention  is  more  complicated.  In  my  article 
above  mentioned,  attention  in  The  Philosophy  of  Style  is  shown 
to  be  apparently  a  reservoir  of  physical  energy  at  the  service  of 
mental  life,  fixed  in  amount,  associated  with  the  activity  of  the 
whole  mind  or  any  part  of  it,  and  drained  to  varying  degrees  of 
fatigue  or  exhaustion  by  the  activity  of  any  one  or  several  of 

the  faculties. 

Although  attention  is  the  dominant  psychological  feature  in 
the  first  fifty  paragraphs  of  The  Philosophy  of  Style,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist  as  an  entity  at  all  in  Principles,  of 
Psychology,  where  it  is  only  casually  mentioned  and  then  with¬ 
out  any  special  meaning.  <  .  .  , 

Neither  was  attention  given  much  notice  by  the  British 

philosophers,  and  such  as  did  mention  it  were  probably  un- 
known  to  Spencer,  for  his  reading  was  very  slight.  The  Conti¬ 
nental  writers  who  had  treated  attention  were  also  probably 
unread  by  Spencer,  for  he  could  not  read  German. 
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Although  attention  was  not  a  fundamental  and  characteristic 
conception  of  phrenology,  Spurzheim,  who  had  probably  run 
across  it  in  the  writings  of  Continental  philosophers,  regarded  it 
as  “the  active  state  of  any  intellectual  faculty.’’ 

In  one  of  Spencer’s  heretical  phrenological  articles,  he  pro¬ 
posed  the  theory  that  the  organ  commonly  called  “wonder” 
by  the  phrenologists  really  had  for  its  office  “the  revival  of 
intellectual  perceptions,”  and  this  organ  he  renamed  “revivi- 
sence.”  It  was  thus  applicable  to  all  the  intellectual  faculties, 
and  reinforced  their  activities. 

The  probability  that  Spencer  simply  adapted  this  general 
organ  of  the  mind  to  the  needs  of  The  Philosophy  of  Style  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Bernard  Hollander,  a  phrenolo¬ 
gist,  probably  unaware  of  Spencer’s  use  of  attention  in  the  essay 
on  style,  has  identified  Spencer’s  “revivisence,”  in  function  and 
location  in  the  brain,  with  the  function  and  location  ascribed 
by  Ferrier,  in  recent  times,  to  attention. 

Spencer’s  use  of  the  name  “attention”  is  perhaps  to  be 
accounted  for  by  several  facts — that  “revivisence,”  he  says,  is 
awkward;  that  he  did  not  wish  to  prejudice  readers  of  his  essay 
by  new  psychological  or  phrenological  terms;  that  both  the 
phrenologists  and  writers  on  rhetoric  whom  he  consulted  used 
the  word  “attention”  occasionally. 

My  article  makes  very  probable  that  the  faculties,  fatigue, 
and  attention,  as  they  appear  in  The  Philosophy  of  Style ,  were 
conceived  by  Spencer  in  the  phrenological  period  of  his  think¬ 
ing,  prior  to  1852;  and  since  they  appear  everywhere  in  the 
essay,  practically  the  whole  of  the  essay  may  be  supposed  to 
come  from  that  period;  and,  therefore,  it  seems  altogether  likely 
that  The  Philosophy  of  Style  and  Force  of  Expression  were  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  throughout. 

BRITISH  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  “THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  STYLE*’ 

The  only  apparent  objection  to  the  deduction  drawn  above 
is  the  obvious  fact  that  just  as  prevalent  as  phrenological 
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psychology  in  The  Philosophy  of  Style  is  the  presence  of  British 
sensationism  and  associationism.  The  notions  borrowed  from 
the  British  philosophers  are  pointed  out  in  my  article;  and  it  is 
also  shown  that  Spencer  was  certainly  familiar  with  some  of 
their  views  as  early  as  1844,  and  that  he  could  have  obtained  all 
that  he  used  in  the  essay  on  style  from  Campbell  s  and  Lord 
Kaimes’s  rhetorics  at  that  time. 

The  apparent  objection  is  easily  resolved,  however,  when  it 
is  considered,  as  shown  in  the  article  mentioned,  that  there 
was  no  conflict  between  phrenology  and  British  associationism 
in  most  respects,  and  that  phrenologists  made  some  use  of  sen¬ 
sationism  and  associationism  in  matters  of  detailed  operation  of 
the  mind,  where  phrenology  was  vague. 

BORROWED  MATERIAL  IN  “THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  STYLE 

The  only  other  internal  evidence  by  means  of  which  the 
composition  of  The  Philosophy  of  Style  may  be  dated  consists  of 
such  quotations,  allusions,  and  parallels  as  may  be  found  in 
that  essay.  For  convenience  in  discussion  all  such  borrowed 
material  may  be  classified  as  derived  from  (1)  the  works  of 
rhetoricians  and  grammarians,  (2)  general  literary  works  earlier 
than  Spencer’s  time,  (3)  the  works  of  Spencer’s  contempora- 

ries. 

1.  The  Philosophy  of  Style  was  originally  published  as  a 
review  of  Elements  of  Rhetoric  by  Richard  Whately,  Lectures  on 
Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  by  Hugh  Blair,  The  Philosophy  of 
Rhetoric  by  George  Campbell,  and  Elements  of  Criticism  by 
Lord  Kaimes.  From  these,  and  from  The  English  Language  by 
Robert  Gordon  Latham,  Spencer  infrequently  quoted  and  con¬ 
stantly  borrowed  in  his  own  essay  on  style.  His  indebtedness 
to  these  works  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  study  by 
me,  wherein  it  is  shown  that  “in  every  part  of  the  essay  and  in 
every  phase  of  it,  Spencer  owed  something  to  the  rhetorics;  he 
borrowed  the  precepts  of  the  rhetorics;  he  borrowed  their  ex¬ 
amples;  he  borrowed  their  phrasing;  and  he  borrowed  even 
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much  of  the  principle  for  which  the  essay  has  been  especially 
distinguished.”1 

In  my  article  it  appears  that  the  idea — though  not  the  name 
—for  Spencer’s  principle  of  economy  was  derived  from  a  para¬ 
graph  by  Campbell. 

There  are  several  points  of  likeness— the  general  principle  of  saving 
the  mental  effort  of  the  reader  or  hearer,  the  use  of  physical  analogies 
to  language,  the  idea  that  the  effectiveness  of  an  expression  is  a  re¬ 
mainder  left  after  deducting”  the  effort  necessary  to  apprehend  the 
words,  and  the  emphasis  on  attention”  as  the  mental  process  in¬ 
volved.2 


In  the  four  desirable  qualities  of  words  which  Spencer  dis¬ 
cusses  in  The  Philosophy  of  Style ,  my  article  shows  borrowing 
from  the  rhetorics  mentioned,  and  especially  from  Campbell. 

These  concern  familiarity,  brevity,  imitativeness,  and  concrete¬ 
ness.3 


Likewise,  in  a  paragraph-by-paragraph  investigation,  paral¬ 
lels  and  analogies,  so  close  and  peculiar  in  places  as  to  be  un¬ 
mistakable,  show  that  as  regards  the  sections  of  The  Philosophy 
of  Style  dealing  with  economy  applied  to  sentences,  economy 
applied  to  figures,  suggestion  as  a  means  of  economy,  and  the 
effect  of  poetry— in  fact,  most  of  the  rest  of  the  essay— Spencer’s 
indebtedness  to  the  rhetorics  is  constant  and  detailed.4 


Since  the  works  by  Campbell,  Kaimes,  and  Blair  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  those  by  Whately  and 
Latham  in  1828  and  1841,  respectively,  it  is  apparent  that  they 
might  all  have  been  used  by  Spencer  when  he  wrote  Force  of 
Expression,  about  1844.  In  so  far  the  borrowings  found  are  in 
harmony  with  the  hypothesis  that  The  Philosophy  of  Style  and 
orce  of  Expression  are  substantially  the  same.  If  it  could  be 
shown  that  Spencer  actually  had  read  these  works  by  1844,  the 
borrowings  would  become  positive  evidence.  In  this  connection 
certain  facts  should  be  recalled.  It  has  been  already  shown  that 


2  PMLA,  XXXIV  (1919),  no-11 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  91-94. 


3  Ibid;  pp-  94-97- 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  97-no. 
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very  probably  three  of  Spencer’s  four  notions  about  words  in 
The  Philosophy  of  Style ,  and  quite  possibly  also  the  fourth,  were 
involved  in  Spencer’s  Universal  Language.  And  just  now  it  has 
been  shown  that  he  probably  got  his  suggestion  for  all  four  of 
these  notions  from  the  rhetorics.  This  makes  it  highly  probable 
that  he  had  read  the  rhetorics  by  1844.  Similarly,  since  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  principle  underlying  Force  of  Expression 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  same  as  in  The  Philosophy  of  Style, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  this  principle  was  suggested  by  a 
passage  in  Campbell,  there  is  further  reason  to  believe  that 
Spencer  had  read  the  rhetorics  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  earlier 
essay  on  style,  about  1844.  Once  again,  since  Spencer  has  been 
shown  to  borrow  from  the  rhetorics  in  practically  every  para¬ 
graph  of  The  Philosophy  of  Style,  and  since  it  is  highly  probable 
that  he  read  the  rhetorics  by  1844,  the  conclusion  can  scarcely 
be  escaped  that  The  Philosophy  of  Style  was  in  very  large  part 

the  same  as  Force  of  Expression. 

One  quotation  from  Latham,  however,  seems  not  to  accord 
with  the  hypothesis  suggested.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  The 
Philosophy  of  Style,  Spencer  quotes,  “Gross  vulgarity  is  a  fault 
to  be  prevented  but  the  proper  prevention  is  to  be  got  from 
habit— not  rules.”  This  appears  to  be  from  the  Preface  of  Lath¬ 
am’s  The  English  Language ,  second  edition,  published  in  1 848 
and,  if  so,  could  not  have  been  in  Force  of  Expression.  It  seems 
quite  possible,  however,  since  the  opening  paragraph  is  merely 
introductory  and  does  not  concern  the  main  idea  of  the  essay, 

that  it  was  added  by  Spencer  in  1852. 

2.  In  the  case  of  quotations  from  and  allusions  to  writers  not 

living  in  1844,  little  light  can  be  shed  on  the  problem  of  dating 
the  composition  of  The  Philosophy  of  Style,  for  the  quotations 
could  very  well  have  been  chosen  either  in  1844  or  in  1852.  The 
list  includes  (a)  writers  merely  alluded  to  and  (b)  actual  quota¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  list  stand  {a)  Francis  Bacon,  Alexander 

1  P.  viii.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  first  edition,  published 
in  1841,  in  the  Preface  of  which  the  quoted  sentence  might  also  have  appeared. 
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Pope,1  mentioned  in  the  first  fifty-seven  paragraphs,  and  Gold¬ 
smith,2  Samuel  Johnson,3  Junius,4  Lamb,5  in  the  last  para¬ 
graph.  Investigation  shows  nothing  except  that  Spencer  had 
read  some  of  Pope  by  1844.6  In  the  second  list  stand  (b)  The 
Battle  of  Flodden  Field,1  Coleridge’s  Ancient  Mariner 8  and  Son¬ 
net  on  Mrs.  Stddons,9  Keats’s  Hyperion,10  Milton’s  Paradise 
Lost,11  Ossian,12  Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake,1'  Shakespeare’s  Julius 
Caesar p  Shelley’s  Prometheus  Unbound ,IS  and  Sterne’s  Tristram 
Shandy.16  The  source  of  Spencer’s  quotation  from  Ossian  has 
been  shown,  in  my  article  on  the  rhetoricians,  to  be  Blair.17 
There  is  evidence  that  Spencer  had  read  some  Milton.18 

A  study  of  Spencer’s  attitude  toward  Shelley  in  The  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  Style  and  in  his  life,  so  far  as  his  attitude  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  may  help  slightly  in  fixing  the  date  of  composition  of 
that  essay.  In  the  essay  he  writes: 

A  passage  in  the  Prometheus  Unbound,”  of  Shelley,  displays  the 
power  of  the  metaphor  to  great  advantage:  ....  This  last  expression 
is  remarkable  for  the  distinctness  with  which  it  realizes  the  features  of 
the  scene;  bringing  the  mind  as  it  were,  by  a  bound  to  the  desired  con¬ 
ception.19 

The  apparent  enthusiasm  of  this  praise  of  Shelley,  with  the 
fact  that  Spencer  was  particularly  interested  in  Shelley  about 
1844  ar>d  only  then,  suggests  that  the  quotation  and  the  com¬ 
mentary  were  made  by  Spencer  in  1844  rather  than  in  1852. 

d  he  earliest  mention  of  Shelley  in  the  published  letters  of 

1  Westminster  Review,  LVIII  (1852),  457.  4  Ibid. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  458-59.  s  ibid. 


3  Ibid. 

7  Westminster  Review,  LVIII  (1852),  442. 


Life  and  Letters,  I,  55. 


8  Ibid.,  p.  441. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  448. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  443. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  445. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  449. 
33  Ibid.,  p.  448. 


17  Op.  cit.,  XXXIV  (1919),  108. 

18  Life  and  Letters,  I,  55. 

19  Westminster  Review,  LVI 1 1  (1 8  52),  449. 


14  Ibid.,  p.  442. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  449. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  435. 
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Spencer  occurs  February  1,  1845.  writes  of  a  friend,  Mr. 
Potter:  “He  is  I  believe  very  poetical— admires  Shelley  en¬ 
thusiastically  and  conceives  him  by  far  the  finest  poet  of  his 
era,  in  which  I  quite  coincide  with  him.  1  This  mention  would 
make  very  probable  Spencer’s  knowledge  of  Shelley  at  least  as 
early  as  the  latter  part  of  1844,  since  he  speaks  as  if  already 
familiar  with  the  poet  in  January,  1845. 

There  are  two  other  mentions  in  the  same  year,  on  March  18 
and  August  1.  Writing  to  Lott  on  the  earlier  of  these  dates, 
Spencer  says:  “I  lately  bought  Shelley’s  poems  in  four  volumes. 
It  will  be  a  great  treat  to  you  to  read  them,  which  you  shall  do 
the  first  time  I  come  over.  His  ‘Prometheus  Unbound  is  the 
most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  read  by  far.”2  On  the  latter  date  he 
writes  to  the  same  friend:  “They  [Shelley  s  essays  and  letters] 
do  not  give  any  indication  of  the  genius  that  shines  through  his 
poetry.  Of  this  last  I  have  become  a  more  and  more  devoted 
admirer.  I  cannot  but  think  his  ‘Prometheus  Unbound’  the 

finest  composition  in  the  language.”3 

In  the  Autobiography  Spencer  gives  an  account  of  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  William  Howitt  in  the  middle  of  January,  1846.  He 
writes: 

The  only  further  thing  I  remember  about  him  was  his  remark  that 
Keats  would  have  been  a  greater  poet  than  Shelley  had  he  lived— a 

belief  in  which  I  suspect  he  was  right. 

Probably  this  remark  was  called  forth  by  some  laudation  of  Shelley 
uttered  by  me,  for  I  still  greatly  admired  him,  as  was  shown  soon  after 
by  a  letter  to  Lott,  in  which  I  rejoiced  that  he  was  at  length  reading 
“Prometheus  Unbound,  my  especial  favourite. 

These  remarks  would  imply  that  Spencer  ceased  to  be  so 
ardent  an  admirer  of  Shelley  sometime  before  the  end  of  his 
days.  The  fact  that  this  mention  of  Shelley  in  1846  is  the  last 
from  Spencer,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  would  indicate  that 
his  estrangement  from  the  poet’s  work  came  early.  In  comment 

^  Autobiography ,  I,  298.  -  3  Life  and  Letters'  T>  68> 

2  Ibid.,  p.  308.  4  b  339- 
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upon  the  first  mention  of  Shelley  in  February,  1845,  Spencer 
wrote  in  the  Autobiography:  “Both  on  my  own  behalf  and  on 
behalf  of  my  friend,  I  ought  perhaps  to  say  that  the  great  ad¬ 
miration  of  Shelley  above  indicated  did  not  continue.  He,  in 
after  years,  lost  it  almost  entirely;  and  in  me  it  diminished 
considerably.  Why  this  was  I  do  not  feel  certain.”1 

Whether  Spencer  was  acquainted  with  Shelley  prior  to  the 
latter  part  of  1844  cannot  be  definitely  determined;  but  an 
interest  in  the  writing  of  poetry  in  1843  suggests  the  probability. 
The  following  passage  occurs  in  the  Autobiography: 

Other  passages  tell  me  of  ambitions  which  I  had  utterly  forgotten; 
one  of  them  sufficiently  daring. 

“I  feel  more  and  more  determined  to  write  a  poem  in  a  few  years 
hence,  and  am  gradually  working  out  the  plot  in  my  mind  and  putting 
down  memoranda  of  thought  and  sentiment.  The  title  I  intend  to  be 
The  Angel  of  Truth.  Inclosed  I  send  you  a  few  lines  by  way  of  speci¬ 
men  of  a  first  attempt.  They  are  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  winding-up 
of  a  meditation  upon  the  state  of  the  world  during  the  Dark  Ages.” 

The  verse-making  disorder,  which  seems  to  be  escaped  by  but  few 
of  those  who  have  any  intellectual  vivacity,  did  not  last  long.  The 
project  named  must  have  been  soon  abandoned,  and  a  later  one,  which 
I  recall,  was  not  persevered  in.  This  later  one  was  a  drama  to  be  en¬ 
titled  The  Rebel  ;  the  plot  of  it  being  not,  as  the  reader  may  suppose, 
one  exhibiting  successful  rebellion,  but  one  exhibiting  the  failure  and 
disappointment  of  a  high-minded  hero,  consequent  on  the  weakness 
and  baseness  of  those  with  whom  he  acted.  But  nothing  was  done 
beyond  thinking  over  the  incidents  and  characters  to  be  embodied. 

Among  old  papers  there  are  some  verses  which,  I  suppose,  must 
have  been  written  about  this  time.2 

Duncan  supposes  that  one  of  these  poems  referred  to  is  one 
still  extant,  consisting  of  about  fifty  lines,  entitled  “The  Cloud 
Spirits.  3  At  any  rate,  the  names  and  subject  matter  of  the 
proposed  poems  are  what  might  have  been  expected  of  a  young 
poetical  aspirant  under  the  influence  of  Queen  Mab  and  The 
Revolt  of  Islam. 

h  299 •  2  I,  259-60.  3  Lijc  anc[  letters)  I,  55  -56. 
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The  whole  probable  period  of  Spencer’s  great  enthusiasm 
for  Shelley,  then,  extends  from  1843  to  somewhat  beyond  1846. 
The  enthusiasm  seemingly  expressed  in  The  Philosophy  of  Style 
would  suggest  that  the  Shelley  quotation  was  chosen  in  this 
early  period  rather  than  in  1852. 

3.  The  contemporaries  quoted  or  alluded  to  by  Spencer  are: 
Carlyle,1  Emerson,2  Liebig,3  Alexander  Smith,4  and  Tennyson.5 
Carlyle  is  merely  alluded  to  in  the  last  paragraph,  and  therefore 
that  mention  is  of  no  significance.  Tennyson’s  Marianna  (quoted 
by  Spencer)  was  published  in  1830;  Emerson’s  Lectures  on  the 
Times ,  in  1841 ;  Justus  von  Liebig’s  Animal  Chemistry ,  in  1842. 
Although  both  Tennyson  and  Emerson  were  doing  some  of  their 
best  work  between  1844  and  1852,  in  both  cases  Spencer  chose 
quotations  from  their  works  published  prior  to  1844.  Moreover, 
in  the  cases  of  Emerson  and  Liebig,  Spencer  chose  quotations 
from  what  in  1844  were  recent  works. 

A  study  of  Spencer’s  reading  of  Emerson  gives  results  similar 
to  those  obtained  from  the  study  of  his  reading  of  Shelley. 
Spencer  was  somewhat  acquainted  with  Emerson,  certainly  by 
1844.  We  find  the  following  in  the  Autobiography: 

There  is  proof  that  about  this  time,  too,  I  made  acquaintance  with 
some  essays  of  Emerson,  which  had  recently  been  republished  in  Eng¬ 
land  with  an  introduction  by  Carlyle.  The  proof  is  a  passage  in  a  letter 
written  to  Lott  in  1844. 

“I  have  read  Emerson  and  have  passed  it  on  according  to  com¬ 
mand.  Here  and  there  I  met  with  passages  that  I  was  much  pleased 
with,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  rather  too  mystical  to  please  me.  As  Carlyle 
says  his  ideas  are  ‘struggling  towards  an  embodiment.’  Certainly  they 
have  as  yet  only  here  and  there  attained  it;  his  essays  give  rather  the 
shadows  of  his  thoughts  than  the  thoughts  themselves.  But  I  greatly 
admire  the  spirit  of  the  man,  though  1  cannot  agree  with  many  of  his 
most  prominent  ideas.  The  doctrine  indicated  in  various  parts  of  the 
book  that  we  attain  truth  by  admitting  into  our  minds  the  gleam  of 

1  Westminster  Review,  LVI1I  (1852),  459. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  449.  4  Ibid-y  PP-  448,  449- 

ilbid.,  p.  456.  5  Ibid.,  p.  45 
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the  ‘universal  soul’  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  view  (erroneously  as 
I  think)  entertained  by  the  Quakers  respecting  the  promptings  of  the 
spirit;  which  promptings  of  the  spirit  are  nothing  more  than  the  act¬ 
ings  of  their  excited  moral  sentiments.” 

Subsequent  reading  of  other  collections  of  his  lectures  and  addresses, 
less  mystical  in  their  characters,  raised  my  estimate  of  Emerson.  Out 
of  the  mass  of  his  sayings,  incoherent  or  but  slightly  coherent,  as  he 
himself  remarked,  there  occasionally  came  one  which  impressed  me 
and  remained.  That  I  enjoyed  his  essays  is  proved  to  me  by  the  re¬ 
membrance  that  some  six  months  afterwards  I  read  one  of  them  aloud 
to  a  friend — a  remembrance  which  doubtless  owes  its  survival  to  the 
curious  comparison  my  friend  made.  He  said  that  the  feeling  pro¬ 
duced  in  him  was  like  that  produced  by  distant  thunder.1 

The  work  of  Emerson’s  alluded  to  in  this  passage  is  the  Essays , 
first  series,  which  was  edited  by  Carlyle  in  1841,  and  contained 
in  the  Preface  the  remark  quoted  by  Spencer  in  his  letter  above.2 

In  two  other  instances  Spencer’s  letters  quote  or  allude  to 
Emerson’s  writings.  In  a  letter  of  March  18,  1845,  Spencer 
writes:  ‘‘You  agree  I  believe  with  Emerson  that  the  true  senti¬ 
ment  of  love  between  man  and  woman  arises  from  each  serving 
as  the  representative  of  the  other’s  ideal.”3  This  passage,  though 
perhaps  not  paraphrasing  accurately  any  single  statement  of 
Emerson’s,  in  all  probability  alludes  to  the  essay  on  “Love,”  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  first  series. 

The  second  instance  occurs  in  a  letter  of  early  1 845.  Spencer 
writes:  There  is  no  place  where  I  can  so  palpably  realize 
Emerson  s  remark  that  Nature  is  the  circumstance  which 
dwarfs  every  other  circumstance.’  ”4  This  passage  occurs  in  the 
essay  “Nature,”  in  the  second  series,  also  edited  by  Carlyle, 
late  in  1 844.5 

1  h  278~79- 

a  Cooke,  A  Bibliography  oj  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin, 
1908), p.  hi. 

3  Autobiography ,  I,  307. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  310.  The  date  of  the  letter  is  indicated  by  Spencer,  only  as  “subsequent” 
to  one  of  March  31 . 
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In  the  passage  first  quoted  above,  Spencer  speaks  of  “other 
collections  of  his  lectures  and  addresses.”  It  is  to  this  group 
that  the  Lectures  on  the  Times,  from  which  comes  the  passage 
quoted  in  The  Philosophy  of  Style,  belongs;  and  at  least  two 
volumes  containing  this  work  appeared  in  England  in  1844.1 

Whatever  Spencer  had  read  of  Emerson  s,  it  was  at  least 
enough  to  alarm  his  father  in  regard  to  the  influence  which  that 
writer  was  apparently  gaining  over  the  young  philosopher.  The 
father,  writing  to  his  brother  Thomas,  said:  I  showed  Herbert 
that  I  was  a  good  deal  concerned  as  to  the  notions  he  appears  to 
be  deriving  from  the  reading  of  Emerson;  .... 

As  there  are  no  further  mentions  of  Emerson  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence,  it  is  quite  likely  that  young  Spencer’s  enthusiasm 
wore  off  in  this  case  as  with  phrenology  and  Shelley. 

Alexander  Smith’s  A  Life  Drama,  from  which  Spencer  quotes 
two  passages  in  The  Philosophy  of  Style,  was  not  published  until 
1 853, 3  and  therefore  seems  to  stand  in  opposition  to  our  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  the  essay  was  in  substance  written  in  1844.  How¬ 
ever,  Spencer  may  have  interpolated  these  passages  from  Alex¬ 
ander  Smith,  and  there  is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the 
essay  was  written  in  1844,  Spencer  would  not  have  allowed  it  to 
go  to  press  in  1852  without  taking  the  opportunity  of  inserting 
something  from  Alexander  Smith.  The  circumstances  are  these: 
Smith  was  discovered,  so  to  speak,  by  George  Henry  Lewes,  who 
used  the  London  Leader,  of  which  he  was  editor,  to  further  the 
reputation  of  that  poet  during  the  year  1852/  Spencer  had  but 
recently  made  the  friendship  of  Lewes,5  and,  through  his  influ¬ 
ence  no  doubt,  became  fired  with  enthusiasm  for  Smith  s  poetry. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  and  the  testimony  of  a  writer  in 
Macmillans  Magazine  for  February,  1867,  we  shall  readily  see 


why  these  quotations  appear  in  Spencer  s  essay. 

x  Nature,  an  Essay;  and  Lectures  on  the  Times  (London:  H.  G.  Clark  & 

Nature:  An  Essay,  and  Orations  (London:  William  Smith,  1844);  see  Cooke  s  A  Bibli¬ 


ography. 

2  Autobiography,  I,  358. 

3  Dictionary  oj  National  Biography. 


<  Ibid. 

5  Autobiography,  I,  399-40°. 
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Among  those  who  were  at  once  impressed  by  the  specimens  of 
Smith’s  poetry,  and  vividly  interested  in  their  unknown  author,  was 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes.  Frank,  generous,  and  discriminating,  then  as  now, 
Mr.  Lewes  used  his  literary  position  in  the  editorship  of  the  Leader 
newspaper,  and  the  whole  power  of  his  name,  in  aid  of  the  new  reputa¬ 
tion.  It  is  also  within  the  knowledge  of  the  present  writer  that  among 
those  who  then,  or  immediately  afterwards,  helped,  by  their  expres¬ 
sions  of  admiration,  to  secure  for  the  new  poet  a  high  reception  in 
good  quarters,  was  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.1 

Spencer  writes  early  in  September,  1852,  to  a  friend: 

Did  I  mention  to  you  when  in  Derby  last  the  new  poet  Alexan¬ 
der  Smith?  I  consider  him  unquestionably  the  poet  of  the  age. 
Though  a  Scotchman  (and  I  have  no  partiality  for  the  race)  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  rank  him  as  the  greatest  poet  since  Shake¬ 
speare.  I  know  no  poetry  that  I  read  over  and  over  again  with  such 
delight.2 

The  Philosophy  of  Style  shows  the  same  enthusiasm  for 
Smith,  and  one  quotation  from  A  Life  Drama  is  introduced  “as 
a  fine  instance  among  the  many  which  that  poem  contains.”3 
In  speaking  of  the  reception  accorded  The  Philosophy  of  Style , 
Mr.  David  Duncan,  Spencer’s  biographer,  remarks:  “Among 
the  private  commendations  was  one  from  Alexander  Smith,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  was  flattered  by  the  recognition  given  him  in 
the  article.”4  The  presence  of  the  two  quotations  from  A  Life 
Dt  ama  in  The  Philosophy  of  Style  cannot,  then,  be  considered  as 
a  serious  objection  to  our  hypothesis. 

Another  objection  may  be  considered.  Justus  von  Liebig’s 
Animal  Chemistry  was  published  not  until  1842,  and  Spencer 
did  not  read  German.3  How  could  he  have  gotten  hold  of  it? 

1  343-  3  Westminster  Review,  LVIII  (1852),  449. 

2  Life  and  Letters,  I,  87.  4  Life  and  Letters,  I,  87. 

3  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  could  read  German.  His  education  in  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  and  English  are  recounted  in  the  Autobiography  and  in  the  essay  on 
“Grammar”;  and  there  are  indications  of  his  use  of  French.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  German  language,  and  Kant’s  Critique  apparently  was  read  (to  the  extent  that 
Spencer  did  read  it)  in  translation. 
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Liebig  submitted  his  Animal  Chemistry  as  a  report  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  held  June,  1842.1  In  the  Autobiog¬ 
raphy ’,  Spencer  indicates  the  journals  and  magazines  which  he 
usually  read  about  the  year  1843. 2  Among  these  is  the  Athe¬ 
naeum.  The  issue  of  that  periodical  for  July  2,  1842,  contains 
an  abstract  of  Liebig’s  report  to  the  Association,  containing  the 
passage  alluded  to  by  Spencer  in  The  Philosophy  of  Style.  Does 
it  not  seem  more  likely  that  Spencer  should  have  recalled  this 
reference  two  years  later,  when  he  wrote  Force  of  Expression , 
than  that  he  should  have  failed  to  make  use  of  it  until  1852  when 
The  Philosophy  of  Style  was  prepared  for  the  press  ? 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  quotations  and  allusions  in 
The  Philosophy  of  Style  support  our  hypothesis  by  according 
with  it. 

von  baer’s  formula  and  “the  philosophy  of  style” 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  question,  Is  there  anything  in 
The  Philosophy  of  Style  as  it  appeared  in  Westminster  Review , 
aside  from  the  quotations  already  noted,  that  could  not  have 
been  in  the  first  essay? 

Of  The  Philosophy  of  Style  Spencer  writes  in  his  Autobiog¬ 
raphy: 

Let  me  add  that  in  its  closing  paragraph  occurred  the  first  sign 
that  von  Baer’s  formula,  expressing  the  transformation  passed  through 
during  the  development  of  every  organism,  was  in  course  of  extension 
to  other  things.  The  essay  ends  with  the  statement  that  a  perfect 
composition  will  “answer  to  the  description  of  all  highly-organized 
products,  both  of  man  and  of  nature:  it  will  be,  not  a  series  of  like 
parts  placed  in  juxtaposition,  but  one  whole  made  up  of  unlike  parts 
that  are  mutually  dependent”— (the  conception  of  progress  set  forth 
in  Social  Statics ,  pp.  45*~55)-  And  on  the  adjoining  page  is  the  par¬ 
tially  equivalent  statement  that  progress  in  style  “must  produce  in¬ 
creasing  heterogeneity  in  our  modes  of  expression. 

1  Athenaeum,  July  2,  1842,  p.  589. 

2 1,  276-77.  3  h  47°-7V 
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A  passage  in  Spencer’s  Reasons  for  Dissenting  from  the  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  Comte  also  acknowledges  this  influence  of  von  Baer’s 
formula.1 

According  to  Spencer’s  own  testimony,  von  Baer’s  formula 
was  first  known  to  him  in  1851. 

In  preparation  for  the  first  number  of  The  Westminster  issued  under 
his  auspices,  Chapman  asked  me  to  write,  for  his  quarterly  review  of 
contemporary  literature,  a  notice  of  a  recently  issued  edition  of  Car¬ 
penter’s  Principles  of  Physiology,  General  and  Comparative.  This  I  agreed 
to  do.  In  the  course  of  such  perusal  as  was  needed  to  give  an  account  of 
its  contents,  I  came  across  von  Baer’s  formula  expressing  the  course  of 
development  through  which  every  plant  and  animal  passes — the  change 
from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity.  Though  at  the  close  of  Social 
Statics  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  truth  that  low  types  of  society  in 
common  with  low  types  of  organisms,  are  composed  of  many  like 
parts  performing  like  functions,  whereas  high  types  of  society  in  com¬ 
mon  with  high  types  of  organisms,  are  composed  of  many  unlike  parts 
performing  unlike  functions,  implying  that  advance  from  the  one  to 
the  other  is  from  uniformity  of  composition  to  multiformity  of  com¬ 
position;  yet  this  phrase  of  von  Baer  expressing  the  law  of  individual 
development,  awakened  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  law  which 
holds  of  the  ascending  stages  of  each  individual  organism  is  also  the 
law  which  holds  of  the  ascending  grades  of  organisms  of  all  kinds.  And 
it  had  the  further  advantage  that  it  presented  in  brief  form,  a  more 
graphic  image  of  the  transformation,  and  thus  facilitated  further 
thought.  Important  consequences  eventually  ensued.2 

Since  this  formula  of  von  Baer  s  was  known  to  Spencer  not 
until  1851,  the  last  section  of  The  Philosophy  of  Style ,  contain¬ 
ing  the  organic  interpretation  of  economy,  could  not  have  been 
part  of  the  earlier  essay.  Aside  from  three  quotations  already 
noted,  this  passage  of  the  essay  is  the  only  one  which  gives  any 
evidence  excluding  it  from  the  essay  of  1844. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It  is  now  possible  to  state  with  precision  the  hypothesis 
which,  from  this  investigation,  best  accords  with  the  facts  in 

1  Essays,  II.  2  Autobiography,  I,  445-46;  see  also  II,  193-95. 
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explaining  the  discrepancy  between  the  treatment  in  the  first 
fifty-seven  paragraphs  of  The  Philosophy  of  Style  and  that  in  the 
last  paragraph.  It  has  been  made  very  probable  that  this  first 
part  of  the  essay  was  written  in  substance  about  1844,  under  the 
title  Torce  of  Expression.  With  the  exception  of  paragraph  1  and 
the  last  part  of  paragraph  32  and  the  first  part  of  paragraph  36 
— containing  those  passages  quoted  from  Alexander  Smith’s 
A  Life  Drama — there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  part  of 
the  first  fifty-seven  paragraphs  was  not  contained  in  the  earlier 
essay.  In  fact,  all  the  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  part  of  the  essay  remained  practically  unchanged  in  the 
version  published  in  the  IV estminster  Review.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  last  paragraph  could  not  have 
appeared  in  the  earlier  essay.  The  hypothesis  then  may  be 
stated  thus:  'The  first  fifty-seven  paragraphs  of  The  Philosophy 
of  Style ,  possibly  exclusive  of  paragraph  1,  and  certainly  exclu¬ 
sive  of  those  parts  of  paragraphs  32  and  36  that  contain  quota¬ 
tions  or  allusions  to  the  work  of  Alexander  Smith,  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  the  essay  Force  of  Expression ,  written 
about  1844;  the  last  paragraph  was  added  for  publication  in 
the  Westminster  Review  in  1852. 

Although  Spencer  had  accepted  the  evolutionary  theory  as 
true  somewhat  earlier,  he  did  not  become  devoted  to  it  until 
about  1852.  His  articles  and  works  from  that  time  on  all  owe 
their  main  ideas  to  biology  and  evolution.  Von  Baer’s  formula, 
which,  as  Spencer  says,  appears  for  the  first  time  in  his  work,  in 
'The  Philosophy  of  Style ,  continued  to  play  a  greater  part  in  his 
thinking,  and  occurs  time  and  again  in  his  later  works. 

The  situation  in  Spencer’s  mind  prior  to  the  publication  of 
the  essay  on  style  is  clear:  The  substance  of  the  essay  on  style 
seemed  to  him  both  true  and  valuable,  though,  in  its  present 
form,  it  had  little-enough  relation  to  those  ideas  in  which  he 
was  then  most  interested.  The  material  of  the  essay  did  not 
lend  itself  readily  to  transformation  into  biological  and  evolu¬ 
tionary  forms.  Yet  Spencer,  inclined  to  see  all  things  in  their 
evolutionary  perspective,  could  not  publish  the  conclusions  of 
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the  essay  as  purely  static  truths.  Indeed,  he  was  beginning  to 
see  that  truths  must  be  dynamic  and  growing  in  order  to  be 
true.  Only  one  thing  was  left  for  him  to  do:  try  to  indicate 
briefly  the  evolutionary  possibilities  of  the  subject  in  the  hope 
that  such  a  statement  would  correct  any  distortion  of  perspec¬ 
tive  in  the  major  part  of  the  essay.  This  corrective  he  embodied 
in  the  last  paragraph.  Indeed,  if  one  looks  at  the  construction 
of  the  essay,  he  will  see  that  such  may  very  well  be  the  case. 
Paragraph  57  is  a  summary;  it  summarizes  not  merely  the 
second  part  of  the  essay  but  the  whole,  and  forms  a  very  appro¬ 
priate  conclusion.  Paragraph  58  has,  then,  the  appearance  of 
being  (what  in  all  probability  it  is)  an  after-thought  or  post¬ 
script  to  a  finished  essay. 

These  conclusions  would  solve  the  problem  with  which  the 
investigation  began.  The  individual,  mechanical,  and  psycho¬ 
logical  view  of  the  principle  of  economy  set  forth  in  the  great 
part  of  the  essay- — purely  static  in  character — might  very  well 
have  been  conceived  at  a  time  when  evolutionary  prin¬ 
ciples  had  no  strong  hold  upon  the  mind  of  Spencer.  The 
social,  organic,  and  evolutionary  view  suggested  in  the  closing 
paragraph — dynamic  in  character — would  naturally  have  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  Spencer  in  1 852.  Thus  the  two  parts  of  the  essay, 
being  written  at  different  times  and  under  different  influences, 
would  give  rise  to  the  discrepancy  which  puzzles  readers. 


THE  METER  OF  “CHRISTABEL”' 

By  ADA  L.  F.  SNELL 


THE  famous  note  at  the  close  of  the  Preface  to  Christabel 
is  as  follows:  “I  have  only  to  add  that  the  metre  of 
Christabel  is  not,  properly  speaking,  irregular,  though 
it  may  seem  so  from  its  being  founded  on  a  new  principle: 
namely,  that  of  counting  in  each  line  the  accents,  not  the  syl¬ 
lables.  Though  the  latter  may  vary  from  seven  to  twelve,  yet 
in  each  line  the  accents  will  be  found  to  be  only  four.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  this  occasional  variation  in  number  of  syllables  is  not  in¬ 
troduced  wantonly,  or  for  the  mere  ends  of  convenience,  but  in 
correspondence  with  some  transition  in  the  nature  of  the  im¬ 
agery  or  passion.”  This  note  the  critics  have  quite  unanimously 
denounced,  or  at  least  found  puzzling,  on  the  score  that  the 
meter  of  Christabel  is  not  always  what  it  is  declared  to  be,  that 
it  is  not  new,  that  there  is  little  or  no  connection  between  the 
metrical  variations  and  changes  in  the  content.  Various  theo¬ 
ries  have  been  offered  to  account  for  Coleridge’s  statements;  and 
there  has  arisen  also  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  is,  after  all,  the  nature  of  the  verse  of  Christabel ,  two 
schools  of  prosodists  each  claiming  it  for  itself.  In  an  attempt 
to  clarify  these  points  that  have  no  little  significance  for  an 
understanding  both  of  English  verse  and  of  Coleridge  as  a  poet 
and  critic,  let  us  re-examine  the  poem,  considering  its  meter  as 
defined  by  Coleridge,  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  syllabic 
variations,  the  connection  of  this  with  the  thought,  and  the  new¬ 
ness  of  the  principle  announced. 

1  The  study  of  the  poem  is  based  on  the  text  given  in  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge  s 
edition  of  Coleridge’s  poems  published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press  in  1924. 
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In  the  first  place,  clearly  there  are  certain  few  exceptions  to 
the  statement  that  every  line  has  four  accents  and  from  seven 
to  twelve  syllables — in  all  sixteen  lines  out  of  a  total  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  which  count  excludes  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  part  as  belonging  only  doubtfully  to  the  poem  and 
having  no  significance  one  way  or  the  other.  Eleven  of  these  six¬ 
teen  lines  are,  however,  little  lyric  insets  which  stand  outside  of 
the  meter  of  the  poem  as  a  whole,  differing  from  it  in  rhythmic 
purpose  and  printed  to  indicate  this  fact  to  the  eye.  The  five 
remaining  short  lines  not  printed  as  stanza  insets  are  also  fre¬ 
quently  regarded  as  parts  of  stanzas.  The  lines  are: 

Tu-whit  !-Tu-whoo ! 

What  sees  she  there? 

Ah  well-a-day! 

These  words  did  say 

How  drowsily  it  crew! 

One  may,  however,  think  of  the  first  four  of  these  lines,  not  as 
two-stress  lines,  but  actually  as  having  four  stresses.  And  if  one 
considers  the  content  of  the  poem  at  the  points  where  these 
lines  appear,  he  will  decide,  I  think,  that  the  atmosphere  of 
mystery,  suspense,  emphasis,  can  best  be  suggested  by  giving 
each  syllable  its  full  stress  and  full  length.1  The  owl  call  of  the 
third  line  of  the  poem  is  a  means  of  creating  within  the  reader  a 
sense  of  sinister  stillness,  of  evil  foreboding.  The  same  words  oc¬ 
curring  later  are  used  for  a  different  emotional  impulse;  they  are 
there  a  pai  t  of  the  normal  meter  and  move  rapidly. 

'  CoIendge’s  comment  on  quantity  in  English  verse  is  most  discerning.  “It  is  true 
that  quantity,  an  almost  iron  law  with  the  Greek,  is  in  English  rather  a  subject  for  a 
peculiarly  fine  ear,  than  any  law  or  even  rule;  but  then,  instead  of  it,  we  have  first  ac¬ 
cent;  secondly  emphasis;  and  lastly  retardation  and  acceleration  of  times  of  syllables 
according  to  the  meanings  of  words,  the  passion  that  accompanies  them,  and  even  of 
the  character  of  the  person  that  uses  them.  {The  Complete  Works  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  [ed.  Professor  Shedd],  IV',  200). 
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But  now  they  are  jubilant  anew, 

From  cliff  and  tower,  tu-whoo!  tu-whoo! 

Tu-whoo!  tu-whoo!  from  wood  and  fell! 

And  Lady  Christabel,  in  the  morning,  gives  over  her  fears.  The 
last  line,  in  the  group  of  five  lines  given  above,  one  tends  to 
read  with  three  accents,  but  assuredly  that  crowing  cock  is  much 
more  impressive,  adding  his  sleepy  call  to  the  long-drawn  owl 
hoots,  when  one  gives  full  time  and  stress  to  the  reading,  pro¬ 
nouncing  it  “ How  drowsily  it  crew!"  All  of  these  lines,  however 
one  may  stress  them,  fall  short  of  the  seven  syllables  which 
Coleridge  declared  to  be  the  minimum  number  in  each  line.  He 
could  hardly  have  named  a  silence  a  syllable,  though  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  felt  that  the  silences  between  syllables  performed  the 
same  metrical  function  as  light  syllables. 

There  is  only  one  line  that  may  offer  a  momentary  challenge 
in  the  matter  of  excess  of  accents  and  syllables  over  and  beyond 
the  number  declared;  it  is  the  line,  “And  didst  bring  her  home 
with  thee  in  love  and  charity.”  The  accents  fall  on  the  syllables 
bring ,  home ,  love ,  charity ;  the  double  internal  rhyme  makes  that 
clear.  The  line  has  fourteen  syllables,  but  the  last  two,  as  a  part 
of  the  rhyme,  are  never  regarded  as  influencing  the  meter.  And 
it  is  well  to  point  out  here  that  in  commenting  on  the  number  of 
syllables  I  shall  disregard  all  double  rhymes,  since  these  are  ir¬ 
relevant  to  the  problem  as  Coleridge  viewed  it.1 

With  these  few  lines  disposed  of,  some  exceptional  in  the 
number  of  accents,  certainly  so  in  the  number  of  syllables,  we 
shall  now  consider  the  poem  as  it  does  square  with  Coleridge’s 
statement,  namely,  that  the  number  of  accents  in  each  line  is 
four,  that  the  number  of  syllables  varies  from  seven  to  twelve; 
and  that  the  meter  of  the  poem  is  not,  properly  speaking,  irreg¬ 
ular.  In  the  first  place,  we  find  by  actual  count  that  four-fifths 

1  Double  rhymes  do,  of  course,  modify  meters,  but  in  this  brief  discussion  I  am  not 
concerned  with  the  usual  modifications  or  even  with  numerous  unusual  ones  found  in 
this  poem;  I  am  concerned  only  with  those  aspects  of  the  question  upon  which  Coleridge 
commented. 
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of  the  lines  of  Christabel  are  perfectly  regular;  that  is,  they  are 
the  conventional  four-stress  iambic  verse  usually  in  couplet  form, 
with  only  such  variations  in  general  as  are  found  in  this  sort 
of  meter.  The  remaining  one-fifth  of  the  poem  is  also  not  irreg¬ 
ular,  since  it  may  be  readily  scanned,  and  is  formed  on  the 
principle,  frequently  found  in  English  verse,  which  recognizes 
that  light  syllables  may  occasionally  be  added  or  subtracted 
without  altering  the  normal  verse  meter.  We  have,  therefore,  in 
Christabel  a  poem  which  is  metrical,  as  Coleridge  says,  and  not 
one  accentual  only,  or  in  tumbling  verse,  the  lines  of  which 
sort  are  perfectly  described  by  King  James:  “The  maist  part 
of  thame  be  out  of  ordour,  and  keeps  na  kynde  norr  ruele  of 
flowing.”  The  entire  poem  is  iambic  with  monosyllabic  and  ana- 
pestic  substitutions.1 

As  for  the  nature  of  the  content  found  in  the  normal  four- 
stress  iambic  verse,  constituting,  as  we  have  said,  four-fifths  of 
the  poem,  it  is  narrative  and  descriptive,  relating  quietly  the 
main  points  of  the  story  or  giving  the  pictures.  Only  when  the 
events  become  more  impressive  and  the  emotions  are  greatly 
heightened  is  the  normal  meter  altered.  The  contrast  between 
this  four-stress,  iambic  norm  and  the  variations  from  it  will  be¬ 
come  more  evident  by  parallel  passages  which  we  shall  quote 
later  in  the  paper.  With  this  normal  meter  in  mind  and  the 
general  nature  of  the  content  associated  with  it,  we  shall  now 
look  more  closely  at  those  lines  which  vary  from  this — that  re¬ 
maining  one-fifth. 

Let  us  examine,  first,  lines  of  seven  syllables,  or  those  with 
one  light  syllable  omitted.  Of  these  there  are  about  thirty-five, 
and  they  are  scattered  throughout  the  poem;  but  they  come 
more  fr  equently  in  certain  sections,  only  once  consecutively.  The 
light  syllable  omitted  is  always  the  first  one  in  the  line,  thus 

1  Modern-verse  theorists  may  object  to  the  terms  “iambic”  and  “anapestic,”  pre¬ 
ferring  new  terms  for  an  ancient  phenomenon;  but  in  our  attempt  to  understand  Cole¬ 
ridge  we  shall  be  safer  to  use  the  terms  which  he  used,  and  the  meaning  of  which  he 
accurately  understood.  That  rather  glorious  verse  resulted,  despite  his  ancient  termi. 
nology,  one  enjoys  noting  by  the  way. 
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causing  the  line  to  begin  on  a  strong  or  long  syllable.  The  effect 
is  slow,  vigorous,  arresting,  as  may  be  seen  by  reading  together 
a  number  of  isolated  lines  gathered  at  random,  and  by  compar¬ 
ing  these  with  the  regular  iambic  movement. 

Took  the  key  that  fitted  well 

Pass  as  lightly  as  you  will 

Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet 

Beautiful  exceedingly 

Five  and  forty  beads  must  tell 

Sounds  as  of  a  chapel  bell 

Compare  with  these  a  few  consecutive  lines  in  the  regular  meter. 

Outside  her  kennel,  the  mastiff  old 
Lay  fast  asleep,  in  moonshine  cold. 

The  mastiff  old  did  not  awake, 

Yet  she  an  angry  moan  did  make! 

And  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch? 

Never  till  now  she  uttered  yell 
Beneath  the  eye  of  Christabel. 

The  difference  between  the  two  rhythms  may  be  more  evident 
when  those  seven-syllable  lines  are  piled  up  together;  neverthe¬ 
less,  when  read,  each  in  its  place,  they  produce  a  noticeable 
change  in  the  movement,  causing  it  to  pause,  as  one  may  in 
walking  along  a  path,  arrested  by  some  trick  light,  or  causing  it 
to  roughen,  as  when  a  light  wind  blows  over  clear  water.  Here 
are  examples  as  they  appear  in  the  text: 

I  stopped,  methought  the  dove  to  take, 

When  lo!  I  saw  a  huge,  green  snake 
Coiled  around  its  wings  and  neck. 

She  rolled  her  large  bright  eyes  divine 
Wildly  on  Sir  Leoline. 
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And  when  the  trance  was  o’er,  the  maid 
Paused  awhile,  and  inly  prayed. 

And  lo!  the  worker  of  these  harms, 

That  holds  the  maiden  in  her  arms. 

Seems  to  slumber  still  and  mild, 

As  a  mother  with  her  child. 

Rhythms  like  these  will  be  found  almost  consistently  connected 
with  something  of  quiet  impressiveness,  something  of  dread  im¬ 
port,  some  deepening  of  emotion.  To  recognize  or  to  ignore  this, 
when  reading  the  poem  aloud,  may  account  for  relative  degrees 
of  success  in  bringing  out  through  the  voice  its  emotional  and 
imaginative  content.1 

Readers  of  the  poem  may  question  whether  there  is  any  ap¬ 
preciable  difference  between  these  seven-syllable  lines  and  eight- 
syllable  ones  that  open  with  a  strong  stress,  such  lines  as,  for 
example,  the  following: 

Drest  in  a  silken  robe  of  white 

Whither  they  went  I  cannot  tell 

All  in  the  middle  of  the  gate 

Praise  we  the  Virgin  all  divine 

These  lines  with  the  strong  syllable  at  the  opening  gain  in  em¬ 
phasis  over  the  conventional  iambic  opening,  and  in  this  respect 
are  like  the  seven-syllable  lines.  Reading  a  number  of  lines,  how¬ 
ever,  like  the  ones  just  cited,  convinces  one  of  a  clear  difference 
in  movement.  In  the  lines  given  above  the  important  long  word 
is  followed  by  two  short  syllables  giving  a  quick  rhythm  checked 

Ever}  attempt  to  solve  a  metrical  problem  is  frustrated  by  the  subjective  element 
involved  in  differences  in  reading.  For  the  reading  of  poetry  we  have  no  standard;  each 
critic  judges  a  question  by  his  own  vocal  interpretation.  What  one  needs  in  working 
with  a  poem  like  Christabel  is  a  reading  of  it  by  someone  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  an 
artist,  who  makes  it  what  a  group  of  persons  believe  Coleridge  intended  it  to  be.  Of 
such  a  reading,  records  could  be  made  and  results  studied.  One  could  know  more  cer¬ 
tainly  then  to  what  degree  a  successful  rendering  of  the  poem  depends  upon  a  sensitive 
response  to  the  general  rhythm  and  subtle  variations. 
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by  the  two  final  iambs;  the  seven-syllable  line  has  no  such  swift¬ 
ness,  since  it  is  followed  immediately  by  the  steady  rise  and  fall 
of  the  three  iambs,  giving  a  greater  tonal  and  rhythmic  weight, 
corresponding  to  a  greater  weight  in  content.1 

Lines  with  seven  syllables,  as  has  already  been  said,  number 
about  thirty-five;  lines  with  more  than  eight  syllables  number 
about  eighty-two.  Of  these,  fifty-one  have  one  extra  light  syl¬ 
lable,  sixteen  have  two  extra  light  syllables,  nine  have  three,  and 
five  have  four,  or  are  really  purely  anapestic.  The  nine-syllable 
lines  are  scattered  throughout  the  poem;  those  with  more  than 
nine  syllables  tend  to  cluster  at  well-defined  points  in  the  poem. 
Let  us  look  first  at  lines  with  nine  syllables,  or  with  one  light 
syllable  more  than  is  found  in  the  normal  line.  A  few  of  these 
occur  at  the  opening  of  the  line. 

On  the  other  side  it  seemed  to  be, 

Of  the  huge,  broad-breasted,  old  oak  tree. 

When  he  rose  and  found  his  lady  dead 

With  a  merry  peal  from  Borodale 

Most  of  these  occur  within  the  line. 

And  she  in  the  midnight  wood  will  pray 

She  folded  her  arms  beneath  her  cloak 

And  they  that  live  in  the  upper  air 

Shuddered  aloud,  with  a  hissing  sound 

A  few  only  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  lines. 

That  look  of  dull  and  treacherous  hate 

Thus  Bracy  said;  the  Baron  the  while 

1  An  interesting  line  to  test  the  rhythm  is  “Lifted  her  up,  a  weary  weight,”  where 
the  swing  in  the  meter  of  the  first  half  seems  contradicted  by  the  idea  in  the  second. 

In  any  case,  one  can  feel  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  burden  if  the  line  read, 
“Lifted  her,  a  weary  weight.”  Or  would  such  a  reading  make  Geraldine  too  substantial 
a  mortal? 
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For  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  rhythm  clearly  let  us 
gather  other  lines,  those  that  add  two  extra  light  syllables — 
more  “yeast,”  as  Coleridge  called  meter — and  test  the  effect. 

That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can 

Among  the  green  herbs  in  the  forest  alone 

Fluttering  and  uttering  fearful  moan 

And  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  hissing  sound 

Thy  beautiful  daughter  is  safe  and  free 

So  quickly  she  rose,  and  quickly  arrayed 

Clearly  more  excitement  and  greater  activity — the  dove  caught 
in  the  wood,  the  joyful  shouts  of  the  messenger,  and  sudden 
fears ! 

Lines  with  three  extra  light  syllables,  or  with  three  anapests, 
occur,  as  has  been  said,  about  nine  times.  A  few  will  indicate 
again  the  increase  of  speed. 

Ye  must  ride  up  the  hall,  your  music  so  sweet 

Where  an  army  in  battle  array  had  marched  out 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky 

Bard  Bracy!  Bard  Bracy!  your  horses  are  fleet 

Which  hung  in  a  murky  old  niche  in  the  wall 

In  the  entire  poem  there  are  but  five  purely  anapestic  lines,  that 
is,  having  the  twelve  syllables  which  Coleridge  declared  to  be 
the  limits  of  excess.  The  five  lines  are  the  following,  and  will  be 
commented  upon  later: 

Save  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  Leoline  tall 

In  the  touch  of  this  bosom  there  worketh  a  spell 
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For  the  lady  was  ruthlessly  seized;  and  he  kenned 
In  the  beautiful  lady  the  child  of  his  friend 

Save  the  grass  and  green  herbs  underneath  the  old  tree 

The  difference  between  all  these  rhythms  and  the  normal  will  be 
very  distinct  if  we  place  with  them  again  a  few  of  the  regular 
sort,  reading  them  to  hear  the  movement. 

I  ween,  she  had  no  power  to  tell 
Aught  else:  so  mighty  was  the  spell. 

Yet  he  who  saw  this  Geraldine, 

Had  deemed  her  sure  a  thing  divine. 

The  prosodic  effects  of  these  variations  are  clear  enough,  result¬ 
ing,  with  the  increase  of  extra  light  syllables,  in  swifter  rhythms; 
this  fact  verse  scholars  accept.  A  more  difficult  question,  and 
one  concerning  which  there  has  always  been  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion,  is  the  question  of  a  logical  connection  between  these  varied 
meters  and  corresponding  changes  in  mental  and  emotional 
experience.  We  have  tried  to  indicate  such  a  connection  for  the 
omission  of  light  syllables;  let  us  make  a  similar  attempt  for  the 
addition  of  light  ones  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not 
the  steady  pulse  of  the  meter  is  stirred  for  any  logical  reasons. 
The  reader  will  find,  I  think,  a  very  definite  connection,  will  rec¬ 
ognize  that  in  general  as  the  verse  moves  on  its  way  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  something  does  happen  at  certain  points  to  heighten  the 
excitement.  Most  obvious  of  all  is  the  quicker  movement  asso¬ 
ciated  with  quicker  physical  movements,  such  as: 

That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can 

Bard  Bracy!  Bard  Bracy!  your  horses  are  fleet 

So  quickly  she  rose  and  quickly  arrayed 

Of  this  sort  there  are  few  examples  in  Christabel;  but  this  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  critics,  who  deny  any  connection  between  the 
meter  and  thought  of  Christabel ,  are  searching  for.  For  example, 
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Professor  Saintsbury,1  who  doubts  any  connection,  quotes  the 
line  1  he  palfrey  was  as  fleet  as  wind,”  and  thinks  if  there  be 
any  sense  to  Coleridge’s  statement,  we  should  find  in  this  line 
the  quick  pattering  of  the  palfrey  s  feet.  W  e  do,  of  course,  actu¬ 
ally  find  the  desired  metrical  gallop  when  Sir  Leohne  imagines 
his  bard  with  two  fleet  steeds  dashing  over  mountains  and 
crossing  floods  with  the  joyful  news  to  his  old  friends: 

Bard  Bracy!  Bard  Bracy!  your  horses  are  fleet, 

1  e  must  ride  up  the  hall,  your  music  so  sweet 
More  loud  than  your  horses’  echoing  feet! 

which  anapestic  excitement  continues  until  he  reins  in  his  horses 
and  iambically  delivers  his  message.  But  these  fleet  horses  im¬ 
agined  by  the  Baron  are  very  different  from  that  fleet  white 
palfrey  imagined  by  Geraldine.  Sir  Leohne  is  telling  something 
which  is  true  for  him.  Geraldine  is  lying;  she  never  was  on  that 
palfrey.  How  could  it  run  swiftly  in  her  mind!  If  she  had  actu¬ 
ally  arrived  as  she  declared  she  had,  she  probably  would  have 
said,  x-^nd  I  rode  on  a  palfrey  as  fleet  as  the  wind”;  certainly  to 
have  used  this  sort  of  verse  would  have  represented  a  finer  bit 
of  acting— nevertheless,  by  their  rhythms  ye  shall  know  them! 

Aside  rrom  lines  which  are  quicker  in  movement  because  of 
actual  movements  described,  there  are  a  few  lines  that  by  means 
of  an  extra  light  syllable  give  a  lift  to  the  line  which  is  suggestive 
of  physical  curves,  such  as 


The  moon  shines  dim  in  the  opt n  air 
And  they  who  live  in  the  upptr  air 
And  over  the  mountains  haste  away 

1  “If  agreement  with  imagery  is  the  thing  aimed  at,  why  is  there  no  gallop  in 
‘The  palfrey  was  as  fleet  as  wind?’ 

and  why  is  it 


and  not 


And  the  Spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way,* 


‘The  Spring  comes’? 

The  fact,  of  course  is  that  ....  the  moulding  of  the  meter  is  to  a  very  large  extent 
determined  by  purely  metrical  considerations,  by  the  desire  to  vary  the  music  and  to 
shape  the  paragraphs  into  irregular  stanzas”  (Saintsbury,  A  History  of  English  Prosody 
HI,  57). 
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Coleridge’s  rhythms  have,  however,  little  to  do  with  physical 
motions;  they  have  rather  to  do  with  changes  going  on  in  our 
minds  produced  by  stirring  images — a  clear  bird-call,  a  peal  of 
bells,  a  snake  in  the  grass;  or,  with  more  fundamental  experi¬ 
ences  which  we  recognize  as  important  for  us,  bringing  us  either 
happiness  or  disaster.  It  is  experience  of  this  sort  that  Coleridge 
expresses  in  his  meters,  making  them  calm  with  our  serene  mo¬ 
ments,  twisted  with  our  doubts  and  suffering,  and  gay  with  our 
delights.  He  knows  perfectly  how  to  shape  sounds  to  ideas,  mak¬ 
ing  one  fit  the  other  “as  the  bark  to  the  tree.”1  Let  us  examine 
a  few  of  these,  beginning  with  those  that  are  clear  in  their  repre¬ 
sentation  of  moods  or  in  the  reaction  of  events  upon  the  mind. 
We  will  take  first  the  red  leaf,  in  the  first  two  lines  of  which,  as 
quoted  below,  the  dancing  meter  clearly  imitates  the  dancing  of 
the  leaf. 

The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan, 

That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can, 

Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high, 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky. 

But  one  may  well  ask  why  the  meter  continues  to  move  rapidly, 
since  there  is  nothing  about  a  high  twig  on  a  still  day  to  cause 
excitement  in  the  verse;  it  would  seem  that  it  should  settle  down 

1  That  Coleridge  thought  of  meter  as  organically  a  part  of  the  expression  of  an  idea 
and  not  as  a  mechanical  structure  is  evident  from  various  remarks  on  the  matter,  of 
which  these  are  characteristic:  “The  spirit  of  poetry,  like  all  other  living  powers,  must 
of  necessity  circumscribe  itself  by  rules,  were  it  only  to  unite  power  with  beauty.  It 
must  embody  in  order  to  reveal  itself;  but  a  living  body  is  of  necessity  an  organized 
one;  and  what  is  organization  but  the  connection  of  parts  in  and  for  a  whole,  so  that 
each  part  is  at  once  end  and  means? — This  is  no  discovery  of  criticism; — it  is  a  necessity 
of  the  human  mind;  and  all  nations  have  felt  and  obeyed  it,  in  the  invention  of  metre, 
and  measured  sounds,  as  the  vehicle  and  involucrum  of  poetry — itself  a  fellow-growth 
from  the  same  life — even  as  the  bark  is  to  the  tree”  ( The  Complete  Works  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  [ed.  Professor  She  id],  Vol.  IV,  54). 

“The  true  ground  of  the  mistake  lies  in  confounding  mechanical  regularity  with 
organic  form.  The  form  is  mechanic,  when  on  any  given  material  we  impress  a  pre¬ 
determined  form,  not  necessarily  arising  out  of  the  properties  of  the  material.  .  .  . 
The  organic  form,  on  the  other  hand,  is  innate;  it  shapes,  as  it  develops,  itself  from 
within,  and  the  fulness  of  its  development  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  perfection  of 
its  outward  form”  (/.'/<•/.,  p.  55). 
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to  a  sober  pace  in  some  such  form  as  “On  a  tall  twig  up  in  the 
sky.”  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  motion  of  the  leaf  that  concerns 
Coleridge,  though  he  does  remember  that,  but  rather  the  motion 
in  his  own  mind,  as  he  recalls  the  leaf  with  its  swift  red  turnings; 
and  the  mind  is  still  dancing  with  the  leaf  although  it  is  only  now 
the  topmost  twig  presumably  quiet,  that  he  is  describing. 

Another  most  important  section  metrically  and  most  magi¬ 
cal  in  English  literature  is  the  one  in  which  the  spell  is  pro¬ 
nounced.  Geraldine  is  here  saying  words  that  must  be  potent  to 
paralyze  the  mind  of  Christabel.  Up  to  this  point  the  narrative 
for  some  time  has  moved  regularly,  but  breaks  with  the  pound¬ 
ing  stresses  in  the  line  “These  words  did  say.”  After  this  follows 
a  purely  anapestic  line  and  others  with  extra  light  syllables  until 
the  poem  breaks  into  two-stress  verse  for  five  lines,  then  widens 
with  anapestic  substitutions.  The  total  effect  is  as  if  one,  chant¬ 
ing,  walked  in  constantly  diminishing  circles  toward  a  center, 
paused  to  touch  a  victim  with  a  poisoned  spear  point,  then  re¬ 
treated  again  in  wider  and  wider  circles,  the  rhythm  breaking  at 

last  in  the  line  “To  shield  her  and  shelter  her  from  the  damp 

•  >> 
air. 

Certain  other  lines  are  not  as  clear  in  rhythmic  connotations 
as  the  ones  just  given;  for  example: 

The  gate  that  was  ironed  within  and  without. 

Where  an  army  in  battle  array  had  marched  out. 

It  might  seem  that  a  steady  beat  would  be  better  for  a  marching 
army.  It  is  not,  however,  the  marching  that  Coleridge  hears;  he 
sees,  rather,  a  vast  host  of  armed  warriors,  ready  at  the  call  of 
the  rich  Baron  to  pass  from  the  casfle  gate  and  to  fight  for  his 
domain  and  his  daughter;  but  through  that  gate  passes  without 
hindrance  a  deadly  foe.  This  armed  host  comes  into  our  minds 
much  more  numerously  and  suggestively  on  that  big  rhythm 
than  it  could  on  the  regular  sort,  as  we  may  see  by  writing  the 
line  thus: 

The  gate  was  ironed  within,  without, 

Where  hosts  to  war  had  once  marched  out. 
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Similar  in  emotional  content  and  rhythm  are  the  last  two  of  the 
following  lines: 

And  Christabel  saw  the  lady’s  eye, 

And  nothing  else  saw  she  thereby, 

Save  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  Leoline  tall, 

Which  hung  in  a  murky  old  niche  in  the  wall. 

Why  should  light  on  the  boss  of  a  shield  in  a  dark  corner  start 
the  verses  into  such  a  swift  going?  Here  again  is  a  climatic  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  story,  a  moment  in  which  by  that  sudden  leaping  of 
light  from  the  ashes  Christabel  sees  the  evil  eye  of  Geraldine 
and  the  gleam  over  the  shield  that  hangs  impotent  to  protect 
the  Baron’s  daughter  from  the  sorcerer.  The  very  idleness  of  the 
jingle  in  the  meter  is  ironic  in  the  ears  of  the  reader. 

Certain  slighter  interruptions,  hardly  more  than  surface 
movements,  are  found  in  such  lines  as 

With  a  merry  peal  from  Borodale 

The  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower 

’Tis  a  month  before  the  month  of  May, 

And  the  Spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way. 

The  lightness  of  the  last  two  lines  gives  a  momentary  delight  to 
the  mind  with  the  suggestion  of  spring  on  a  chilly,  dark  night. 
A  few  lines  further  Christabel  goes  to  the  woods  to  pray  “For 
the  weal  of  her  lover  that’s  far  away,”  in  which  line  the  reader’s 
mind  quickens  with  that  of  the  young  girl  as  she  thinks  of  her 
distant  lover.  She  prays  in  quiet  iambics  until  she  hears  a  moan¬ 
ing  from  somewhere  but  knows  not  where. 

On  the  other  side  it  seems  to  be 

Of  the  huge,  broad-breasted,  old  oak  tree. 

Naturally  the  rhythm  is  appropriate  here  both  for  its  own 
physical  bulk,  suggestive  of  the  tree,  and  of  Christabel’s  agitated 
state  of  mind,  unable,  as  she  is,  to  see  quickly  what  is  on  the 
other  side  making  strange  sounds  in  the  midnight  wood. 
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Sometimes,  simply  by  contrast  of  the  normal  iambic  with  the 
lighter  line,  a  state  of  mind  is  suggested.  Take,  for  example,  the 
lines  in  which  Geraldine  with  hollow  voice  drives  away  Chris- 
tabel’s  mother  whose  bodiless  ghost  she  seems  to  see: 

Off,  woman,  off!  this  hour  is  mine — 

Though  thou  her  guardian  spirit  be, 

Off,  woman,  off!  ’tis  given  me. 

Place  beside  these  lines  with  their  heavy  stresses  the  one  follow¬ 
ing  which  describes  the  unsuspecting  Christabel,  “Then  Chris- 
tabel  knelt  by  the  lady’s  side,”  and  one  feels  through  the  light 
rhythm  that  Christabel  had  only  the  thought  of  aiding  her  guest 
as  she  offers  her  the  wildflower  wine  made  by  her  mother.  Later 
in  the  poem  there  is  a  similar  contrast  between  the  lines  “Can 
this  be  she?”  and  “The  lady  who  knelt  by  the  old  oak  tree.” 
This  last  line  declares  in  clear  overtones:  Is  this  now  the  same 
person  as  the  one  we  once  saw  so  innocent  and  free  of  tear? 

Other  examples  of  changes  in  meter  to  express  trying  and 
disturbing  mental  states  are: 

Alas!  they  had  been  friends  in  youth; 

But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth; 

And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above; 

And  life  is  thorny;  and  youth  is  vain; 

which  intricacies  of  rhythm  and  tone  are  followed  by  the  sober 
reflection  in  regular  meter: 

And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 

Similar  in  effect  but  of  deeper  emotional  content  are  the 
lines  describing  Christabel  as  she  sees  Geraldine  in  the  arms  of 
her  father;  and  there  falls  upon  her 

The  vision  of  fear,  the  touch  and  pain! 

She  shrunk  and  shuddered,  and  saw  again — 

with  which  terrifying  sight  she  herself  takes  on  the  nature  of  the 
other,  “And  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  hissing  sound.”  Later 
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again  in  the  poem  the  snaky  eye  of  Geraldine  shrank  up  “And 
with  somewhat  of  malice,  and  more  of  dread”  darts  in  those 
anapests  such  a  venomous  look  at  Christabel  as  causes  her  to 
fall  in  a  dizzy  trance  and  again  to  imitate  “That  look  of  dull  and 
treacherous  hate!”  At  every  point  in  the  poem  this  serpent 
idea  makes  the  meter  evil,  darting,  and  sinuous. 

Three  of  the  purely  anapestic  lines  seem  doggerel  and  inex¬ 
pert,  somewhat  akin  to  the  metrical  effects  of  The  Raven  and 
The  Devil's  Thoughts.  One  of  these  is  “Save  the  grass  and  green 
herbs  underneath  the  old  tree.”  This  line  follows  the  account  of 
Bracy’s  dream  of  the  dove  seen  in  the  wood  with  a  snake  about 
its  neck;  looking  anxiously  for  the  cause,  Bracy  sees  nothing  but 
the  inoffensive  grass  and  the  old  tree — the  long  line  expresses 
the  mental  relief.  The  line  easily  could  have  been  written  “Save 
grass  and  herbs  beneath  the  tree,”  a  more  dignified  rhythm,  but 
less  expressive  of  Bracy’s  mind.  Two  others  of  these  twelve-syl¬ 
lable  lines  are  written  with  what  seems  a  failure  of  mind  to 
function  metrically: 

For  the  lady  was  ruthlessly  seized;  and  he  kenned 
In  the  beautiful  lady  the  child  of  his  friend! 

with  a  line  preceding  quite  as  dreadful,  “From  the  bodies  and 
forms  of  men.”  Did  Coleridge  see  the  Baron  as  his  verse  indi¬ 
cates,  or  did  his  verse  sense  fail  him  here?  The  reader  will 
remember  that  about  line  430,  after  the  fine  passage  on  friend¬ 
ship,  the  Baron  gazes  on  the  face  of  Geraldine,  remembers  the 
Lord  of  Tryermaine,  is  seized  with  a  great  passion  for  his  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fair  guest,  then,  like  a  doddering  romantic,  forgets 
his  age.  His  noble  heart  swells  with  a  big  wrath,  and  he  swears 
roundly  that  he  will  proclaim  his  bloody  revenges  far  abroad 
with  a  great  trumpeting: 

That  they,  who  thus  had  wronged  the  dame, 

Were  base  as  spotted  infamy! 

“And  if  they  dare  deny  the  same, 

My  herald  shall  appoint  a  week, 

And  let  the  recreant  traitors  seek 
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My  tourney  court — that  there  and  then 
I  may  dislodge  their  reptile  souls 
From  the  bodies  and  forms  of  men!” 

He  spake:  his  eye  in  lightning  rolls! 

For  the  lady  was  ruthlessly  seized;  and  he  kenned 
In  the  beautiful  lady  the  child  of  his  friend. 

So  feeling  chivalrously  silly,  he  lightly,  in  his  mind,  dislodges 
reptile  souls  in  that  inconsequential  line,  splendidly  appropriate 
for  the  love-blinded  Baron,  utterly  unable  to  recognize  a  real 
reptile  coiled  under  his  rolling  eye.  If  one  imagines  that  old  man 
and  all  the  circumstances,  one  must  acknowledge  the  skill  of  the 
verse  and  approve  the  empty  rattle  of  the  last  two  lines,  causing 
one  easily  to  visualize  the  old  comedian  as  he  flourishes  inertly 
his  sword.  I  hat  he  would  fail,  the  reader  already  knows  from 
the  impotent  army  array  and  the  fitful  light  on  the  shield;  the 
Baron  had  a  plenty  of  gay  trappings  for  his  protection,  but  he 
had  likewise  a  rolling  eye  and  a  light  mind— for  which  anapests 
are  excellent! 

Some  of  the  lines  with  only  one  light  syllable  do  seem  to  be 
merely  prosodic  variations.  Here  are  a  group  in  every  one  of 
which  the  word  “lady”  occurs: 

And  the  lady  whose  voice  was  faint  and  sweet 

A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she 

Awakens  the  lady  Christabel 

Like  a  lady  of  a  far  countree 

To  look  at  the  lady  Geraldine 

The  lovely  lady  and  the  lady  tall 

Each  of  these  with  no  violence  to  the  context  could  be  purely 
lambic,  but  each  would  lose  a  subtle  something.  At  times  what 
this  is  seems  fairly  clear,  at  times  only  fancied;  I  shall  therefore 
allow  these  lines  and  a  few7  others  to  stand  as  possibly  without 
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logical  significance.  Two  other  lines  in  this  connection  are  in¬ 
teresting: 

He  nothing  saw  but  his  own  sweet  maid 
Like  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine 

In  the  first  of  these  lines  the  release  after  “He  nothing  saw,” 
secured  by  the  anapest  “but  his  own,”  and  this  followed  by  the 
solid  assurance  of  the  two  heavy  syllables  “sweet  maid,”  is 
typical  of  the  magical  skill  of  Coleridge.  The  second  line  is  like 
other  lines  which  speak  of  Tryermaine  in  that  all  have  an  extra 
syllable.  Another  example  is: 

When  I  spoke  words  of  fierce  disdain 
To  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine! 

Coleridge  could,  of  course,  have  found  an  iambic  name  for  the 
friend.  Still  one  rather  likes  the  lift  in  the  lines  in  harmony  with 
the  feeling  of  the  old  Baron  as  he  remembers  Sir  Roland  de 
Vaux  of  Tryermaine  whom  he  had  so  loved  in  his  romantic 
youth. 

Of  the  swifter  rhythms  there  are  left  for  special  consideration 
the  two  at  the  opening  of  the  poem;  these  create  a  light  ballad 
swing  at  the  start,  checked  immediately  by  the  long  owl  hoots, 
making  clear  by  contrast  in  movement  the  elements  of  romance, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  sinister  happenings  that 
are  to  hold  the  story. 

After  a  careful  study  of  all  variations  mentioned  by  Cole¬ 
ridge  and  his  suggested  reasons  for  them,  one  must  conclude 
that  the  poet  knew  whereof  he  spoke  when  he  wrote  the  metrical 
note  of  the  Preface;  how  could  it  be  otherwise  for  one  who  con¬ 
fessed  that  every  line  of  the  poem  was  done  with  “labor  pangs”  ? 
One  must  not,  however,  attempt  to  torture  every  line  to  force 
the  theory.  Certain  metrical  variations,  as  slurring,  elision,  the 
monosyllabic  foot, are  usual  in  English  verse  and  are  merely  pro¬ 
sodic  in  nature.  Nevertheless,  after  one  creates  vividly  in  one’s 
own  mind  the  full  values  of  story,  picture,  emotion,  one  must 
come  to  believe  that  the  meter  of  Christabel  is  (as  Coleridge  in 
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his  comment  declared  it  to  be)  organically  connected  with  the 
content. 

Indeed,  one  may  think  of  the  meter  of  Christabel  as  a  river 
of  sound  moving  between  banks  so  quietly  that  it  can  hold  with¬ 
in  itself  every  image  the  mind  reflects  to  it,  its  very  stillness 
causing  it  to  keep  more  steadily  the  quickly  passing  mental  pic¬ 
tures.  But  this  quiet  flowing  of  rhythmic  sound  is  narrowed 
and  intensified  at  times  with  sudden  forebodings  in  its  content, 
or  is  widened  with  delights,  or  roughened  with  suggested 
whisperings  of  evil  and  treachery.  Such  is  the  meter  of  Christa¬ 
bel. ,  finding  for  our  strange  half-hidden  emotions  clear  tones  and 
rhythms;  and  thus  it  presents  one  more  victory  over  that  dark 
chaos  of  mind,  which  Wordsworth  notes,  where  each  one  must 
battle.  And  to  some  men,  like  Coleridge,  it  is  given  to  bring 
great  spoils  from  this,  the  most  challenging  of  all  conflicts. 

There  are  many  subsidiary  arguments,  only  a  few  to  be 
noted  here,  to  prove  that  Coleridge  was  not  ignorant  of  metrics 
and  therefore  did  know  what  he  was  saying  when  commenting 
on  Christabel;1  indeed,  one  might  assert  that  few  poets,  if  any, 
have  known  the  history  of  English  verse  and  its  technique  better 
than  he.  We  know  what  his  early  schooling  was  in  this  respect, 
how  Rev.  James  Bowyer  beat  the  classical  measures  into  the 
heads  of  his  boys  at  Christ’s  Hospital;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that 
if  he  caned  the  young  Coleridge  for  free  religious  views,  he 
would  have  caned  him  quite  as  vigorously  for  any  prosodic 
heresies.  Says  Coleridge  in  the  Biographia  Literaria ,  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  discipline  of  his  taste  at  school: 

1  Critics  who  question  the  accuracy  of  Coleridge’s  statements  do  not  doubt  his 
honesty,  but  his  comprehension  of  the  subject.  Here  are  a  few  fairly  representative 
comments: 

“No  one  will  suppose  that  Coleridge  claimed  anything  but  what  he  believed  to  be 
his  due.  He  merely  laboured  under  a  delusion  .  .  .  and  mistook  the  gradual  awaken¬ 
ings  of  memory  for  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  invention”  (Edwin  Guest,  History 
of  English  Rhythms ,  p.  536). 

Professor  Saintsbury  speaks  of  “Coleridge’s  .  .  .  imperfect  comprehension  of  what 
he  was  doing,  as  formulated  in  the  Preface”  ( History  of  English  Prosody ,  III,  65). 
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I  learned  from  him,  that  poetry,  even  of  the  loftiest  kind,  and 
seemingly,  that  of  the  wildest  odes,  had  a  logic  of  its  own,  as  severe 
as  that  of  any  science;  and  more  difficult,  because  more  subtle,  more 
complex,  and  dependent  on  more,  and  more  fugitive  causes.  In  truly 
great  poets,  he  would  say,  there  is  a  reason  assignable,  not  only  for 
every  word,  but  for  the  position  of  every  word;  and  I  well  remember 
that,  availing  himself  of  the  synonymes  of  the  Homer  of  Didymus,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  show,  with  regard  to  each,  why  it  would  not  have 
answered  the  same  purpose;  and  wherein  consisted  the  peculiar  fitness 
of  the  word  in  the  original  text. 

We  know  how  that  training  stuck;  that  the  earlier  poems  ven¬ 
ture  not  a  syllable  from  the  old,  strict  ways.  No  man  could  write 
verse  so  meticulous,  for  so  long  a  time,  and  talk  nonsense  about 
versification,  as  some  of  his  casually  minded  critics  infer. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  too,  that  Coleridge  said  little  about 
meter  and  that  hardly  to  the  point.  It  is  true  that  he  wrote  no 
complete  treatise  on  the  subject,  although  he  planned  to  do  so; 
but  he  has  written  enough  to  prove  his  preoccupation  with  the 
problem.1  In  the  first  place,  we  find  comments  on  the  meter  of 
poems  other  than  that  of  Christabel.  In  the  prefatory  note  to 
The  Three  Graves  he  declares  that  the  meter  corresponds  to  the 
homeliness  of  the  diction;  and  in  the  note  to  The  Wanderings  of 

1  We  are  told  by  Coleridge  in  a  letter  to  Poole  that  he  intended  to  publish  with 
Christabel  an  essay  on  meter.  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge  says  that  much  material  had 
been  collected  for  this  essay.  This  fact  in  itself  indicates  his  keen  interest  in  the  subject 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  ol  the  poem.  Quite  apart  from  the  proposed  essay,  if  all 
the  comments  on  meter  made  by  Coleridge  were  gathered,  we  should  have  a  rather 
ponderable  treatise  on  the  subject.  Of  interest  here  may  be  a  few  observations  con¬ 
cerning  poets’  ignorance  of  verse  laws: 

“How  lamentably  the  art  of  versification  is  neglected  by  the  poets  of  the  present 
day”  (' Table  Talk  [June  7,  1824])! 

“Really  the  metre  of  some  of  the  modern  poems  I  have  read,  bears  about  the  same 
relation  to  metre  properly  understood,  that  dumb-bells  do  to  music  "{ibid.  [September 
22,  1830]). 

“Even  if  you  write  in  a  known  and  approved  metre,  the  odds  are,  if  you  are  not  a 
metrist  yourself,  that  you  will  not  write  harmonious  verses;  but  to  deal  in  new  metres 
without  considering  what  metre  means  and  requires,  is  preposterous”  {ibid.  [April  24, 
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Cain ,  the  only  verse  is  a  stanza  which  he  had  written  “for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a  friend’s  judgment  on  the  metre,”  as  if 
that  were  very  important.  In  Talleyrand  to  Lord  Grenville ,  a 
Metrical  Epistle ,  one  finds  an  amusing  observation  on  the  second 
line  of  the  poem.  The  first  two  lines  are: 

My  Lord!  though  your  Lordship  repel  deviation 
From  forms  long  established,  yet  with  high  consideration. 

Says  Coleridge  in  the  introductory  letter  to  the  editor  of  The 
Morning  Post:  “The  second  line  is  supererogative  in  syllables, 
whether  from  the  oscitancy  of  the  transcriber,  or  from  the  trep¬ 
idation  which  might  have  overpowered  the  modest  French¬ 
man,  on  finding  himself  in  the  act  of  writing  to  so  great  a  man, 
I  shall  not  dare  to  determine.”  We  all  know  the  little  poem 
“Metrical  Feet,  Lesson  for  a  Boy”;  and  Wordsworth’s  note: 
“He  [Coleridge]  attributed  in  part,  his  writing  so  little,  to  the 
extreme  care  and  labor  which  he  applied  to  elaborating  his 
metres.  He  said  that  when  he  was  intent  on  a  new  experiment 
in  metre,  the  time  and  labor  he  bestowed  were  inconceivable; 
that  he  was  quite  an  epicure  in  sound.”  The  Experiments ,  given 
in  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge’s  edition,  and  published  there  in 
1924  for  the  first  time,  are  profoundly  interesting  and  revealing 
of  the  poet’s  interest  and  minute  understanding  of  rhythms.1 

In  the  Biographia  Literaria ,  Coleridge  speaks  of  meter  vari¬ 
ously  as  the  language  of  excitement,  as  a  support  of  the  idea,  as 

1  Take,  for  example,  this,  quoted  by  the  editor,  from  Coleridge’s  notebook: 

“Drunk  with  1 - dolatry - drunk  with  Wine.  .  .  . 

A  noble  metre  if  I  can  find  a  metre  to  precede  or  follow.”  And  the  beguiling  stanza 
called  “A  Plaintive  Movement”: 

“Go,  little  pipe!  for  ever  I  must  leave  thee. 

Ah,  vainly  true! 

Never,  ah,  never!  must  I  more  receive  thee? 

Adieu!  adieu! 

Well,  thou  art  gone!  and  what  remains  behind, 

Soothing  the  soul  to  Hope? 

The  moaning  wind — 

Hide  with  sere  leaves  my  Grave’s  undaisied  slope.” 

And  he  adds  suggestions  for  metrical  changes  to  make  it  still  more  plaintive! 
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a  something  superadded,  but  makes  it  clear  that  when  super- 
added,  all  other  elements  of  language  must  be  raised  to  har¬ 
monize,  else  it  is  merely  superadded.  Other  related  observa¬ 
tions  are  statements  like  this:  “As  every  passion  has  its  proper 
pulse,  so  will  its  dramatic  modes  of  expression,”  a  recognition 
of  rhythm  as  supple  and  expressive  in  itself.  Moreover,  meters 
were  for  him  not  only  appropriate  when  belonging  assuredly  to 
the  subject,  but  were  imitative — that  is,  ideas,  though  they 
move  in  a  disciplined  obedience  to  law,  move  also  freely  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  their  inherent  rhythms;  for  the  poet,  then,  “the 
composition  of  a  poem  is  among  the  imitative  arts.”  And, 
finally,  we  may  quote  as  evidence  that  Coleridge  could  hardly 
be  careless  about  his  statements,  the  comment  that  “nothing 
can  permanently  please  which  does  not  contain  in  itself  the  rea¬ 
son  why  it  is  so  and  not  otherwise.”  Reading  and  re-reading 
Christabel  many  times  and  many  years,  as  he  did,  before  pub¬ 
lishing  it,  he  could  hardly  have  said  that  the  meter  of  the  poem 
was  thus  and  so  unless  convinced  in  his  mind  that  it  was  so. 
The  reader  may  not  agree  with  Coleridge,  that  he  accomplished 
what  he  declares  he  intended,  but  that  is  different  from  the 
assertion  so  frequently  made  that  he  did  not  understand  what 
he  was  saying. 

Let  us  finally  examine  briefly  (for  this  one  needs  an  entire 
paper)  Coleridge’s  most  violently  disputed  declaration  that  the 
meter  of  Christabel  was  new.  Rrofessor  Saintsbury  says,  as  do 
other  critics,  that  the  meter  of  the  poem  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  old  octosyllabic  couplet  with  certain  licenses,  that  it  is 
the  meter  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel ,  of 
Tam  oShanter ,  The  Shepherd's  Calendar ,  and  many  other  poems. 
The  poem  does,  of  course,  belong  to  the  general  class  of  octosyl¬ 
labic  verse,  but  it  is  not  the  tumbling  verse  of  The  Shepherd's 
Calendar  or  of  any  other  irregular,  accentual  verse;  nor  is  it  the 
metrically  regular  verse  of  Tam  o' Shanter  or  of  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake ,  or  of  any  other  regular,  syllable-counting  verse  found 
before  his  time  or  for  some  years  after  his  time.  Christabel  is,  as 
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we  have  seen,  not,  properly  speaking,  irregular;  it  is  iambic  with 
monosyllabic  and  anapestic  variations,  and  Coleridge  was  fully 
aware  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  English  poetry.1  It  is  as  Coleridge 
declares  it  to  be;  and  in  no  poem  previous  to  Christabel  is  the 
meter  varied  lor  logical  purposes  in  the  manner  described  by 
Coleridge.  One  finds  many  lines  in  four-stress  verse  which  in  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  syllabic  content  is  wholly  delight¬ 
ful,  beautiful  for  meter  and  thought,  but  one  can  find  none 
varied  in  the  particular  manner  and  for  the  purpose  which  char¬ 
acterizes  Christabel.  The  newness  is  not  the  rediscovery  of 
tumbling  verse,  well  known  to  Coleridge;  or  the  reintroduction 
of  iambic,  four-stress  verse,  or  the  variation  of  iambic  verse,  but 
is  new  on  the  principle  of  adding  and  subtracting  light  syllables 
in  order  to  mold  rhythms  in  harmony  with  different  emotional 
impulses.  Although  one  can  find  nothing  like  the  verse  of 
Christabel  before  it  was  written,  one  finds  much  similar  to  it  not 
many  years  after.  Browning’s  The  Statue  and  the  Bust  shows  the 
same  release  and  checking,  for  the  same  purposes  as  defined  by 
Coleridge.  Tennyson’s  V oyage  of  Maeldune ,  though  a  triple  me¬ 
ter,  uses  the  iambic-anapestic  rhythmic  combination  for  logical 
effects;  and  there  are  many  examples  to  be  found  in  modern 
poetry. 

Coleridge  once  said  that  “the  greater  part  of  our  success  and 
comfort  in  life  depends  upon  distinguishing  the  similar  from  the 
same,  that  which  is  peculiar  in  each  thing  from  that  which  it 
has  in  common  with  others.”  This  sentence  states  the  real  diffi¬ 
culty  involved  in  the  criticism  of  Christabel  and  in  an  under¬ 
standing  of  Coleridge’s  comments  on  it;  critics  have  been  so 

1  Very  definite  evidence  that  Coleridge  knew  iambic-anapestic  verse  in  ballad 
literature  and  that  he  did  not  therefore  call  his  Christabel  new  in  this  respect  is  found 
in  a  letter  written  by  Southey  and  noted  by  Professor  John  L.  Lowes  among  the  notes 
of  his  book,  The  Road  to  Xanadu.  The  letter  is  as  follows:  “Scott,  it  seems,  adopts  the 
same  system  of  metre  with  me,  and  varies  time  in  the  stanza  from  iambic  to  anapestic 
ad  libitum.  In  spite  of  all  the  trouble  that  has  been  taken  to  torture  Chaucer  into  he¬ 
roic  metre,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  wrote  upon  this  system,  common  to 
all  ballad  writers.  Coleridge  agrees  with  me  upon  this”  ( Life  and  Correspondence  oj 
Robert  Southey  [June  9,  1808]). 
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absorbed  with  the  fact  that  the  poem,  in  its  prominent  char¬ 
acteristics,  is  like  other  poems  that  they  have  failed  to  see  that 
it  is  merely  similar  to  other  poems;  that  the  qualities  which 
render  its  meter  unique  are  in  the  history  of  English  verse  most 
important,  and  were  at  the  time  as  significant  as  any  one  event 
in  the  progress  of  English  poesy.1 

To  return  to  the  note  itself:  If  we  are  to  understand  it,  we 
should  read  it  as  a  whole  with  every  phrase  gathered  up  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  luminous  the  one  idea  that  Coleridge  wished 
to  clarify.  One  might  venture  to  rephrase  it:  The  meter  of 
Christabel  is  not  irregular;  each  line  has  four  stresses  with  light 
syllables  added  or  subtracted,  not  wantonly,  but  in  harmony 
with  changing  emotions  and  images.  The  principle  of  varying 
meter  in  this  manner  for  logical  effects  is  new  in  English  verse. 
If  this  restatement  is  clear,  one  might  further  point  out  that 
organic  rhythms  are  found  frequently  in  poetry,  and  also  imita¬ 
tive  rhythms;  but  the  means  of  creating  organic  and  imitative 
rhythms,  as  Coleridge  describes  them  and  uses  them,  was  new  in 
his  day.  And  one  might  add  finally  that  the  understanding  of 
Coleridge’s  principle  inspired  a  new  conception  of  metrical 
phenomena,  turning  poets  now  for  over  a  century  to  fresh 
experimentations. 

1  This  point  the  writer  hopes  to  establish  more  definitely  in  another  paper. 


MAD  SHELLEY:  A  STUDY  IN  THE 
ORIGINS  OF  ENGLISH 
ROMANTICISM 

By  ERNEST  SUTHERLAND  BATES 


THE  juvenile  works  of  Shelley  written  before  he  went 
to  Oxford  are,  for  several  reasons,  worthy  of  more  con¬ 
sideration  than  they  have  customarily  received.  Not, 
assuredly,  because  of  their  literary  merit,  for  they  have  none. 
Rather,  in  part,  because  of  the  exact  opposite.  They  are  so  ex¬ 
traordinarily  bad  that  their  badness  actually  intrigues — and 
raises  a  problem.  If  ever  there  was  an  inspirational  poet  it  was 
Shelley;  the  saying  “poets  are  born,  not  made,”  should  apply 
to  him  if  to  anyone;  and  yet  this  “born  poet”  was  at  eighteen 
incapable  of  writing  either  verse  or  prose  as  good  as  that  which 
appears  in  many  a  high-school  magazine.  The  poet  Shelley  was 
“made”  between  the  years  1809  and  1814 — years  when  his  life 
stands  clearly  before  us.  Here  then  lies  a  fruitful  field  for  a 
study  in  the  genesis  of  genius.  Other  matters  of  biographical  in¬ 
terest,  also,  arise  from  a  consideration  of  these  early  works.  In 
them,  apparently  hopeless  as  they  are,  a  keen  eye  may  yet  de¬ 
tect  some  of  the  raw  materials,  as  it  were,  of  genius,  as  well  as 
distorted,  embryonic  themes  of  future  masterpieces.  More  spe¬ 
cifically,  these  juvenile  pieces  once  for  all  destroy  the  myth  of 
Shelley’s  early  philosophical  and  reflective  ability,  so  sedulously 
built  up  by  the  poet  himself.  But  the  present  article  will  do  no 
more  than  glance  at  any  of  these  alluring  paths  of  inquiry.  I 
propose  rather  to  concern  myself  with  Shelley’s  juvenile  works, 
as  examples  of  the  juvenile  period  of  English  romanticism  as  a 
whole.  It  would  be  generally  admitted,  I  presume,  that  of  all 
the  poets  of  the  romantic  school  Shelley  most  completely  carried 
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out  its  inmost  tendencies.  Admirers  of  Wordsworth  have  usually 
been,  like  Matthew  Arnold,  of  the  classicist  faith,  and  the  latest 
of  them,  Lascelles  Abercrombie,  refuses  to  admit  that  Words¬ 
worth  was  a  romanticist  at  all.  There  was  a  double  justice  in 
the  selection  of  Wordsworth  as  poet  laureate  by  Queen  Victoria 
in  1837;  he  was  the  greatest  living  poet,  and  he  might  well  have 
been  called,  in  many  ways,  the  first  Victorian.  Byron,  on  the 
other  hand,  began  as  a  defender  of  Pope  and  ended  as  an  imita¬ 
tor  of  Alfieri.  Keats  had  Elizabethan  affinities.  The  romanti¬ 
cism  of  all  these  men  was  adulterated  with  strains  from  other 
movements.  Coleridge  alone  might  have  disputed  with  Shelley 
the  title  of  romanticist  par  excellence  had  there  not  been  in  him 
a  bespectacled  pedantic  element  which  made  him  a  less  brilliant 
expositor  of  the  romantic  creed.  In  studying  the  sources  of  Shel¬ 
ley,  therefore,  we  shall  be  studying  the  sources  of  what  was  most 
typically  romantic  in  the  romantic  movement. 

Shelley’s  earliest  works  date  from  the  close  of  his  school-days 
at  Eton.  There,  as  everybody  knows,  he  was  called  “Mad  Shel¬ 
ley,”  but  precisely  why  nobody  knows.  Yet  there  was  a  general 
justification  for  the  title.  Judged  by  Eton  standards,  Shelley  was 
quite  literally  mad.  The  things  that  made  up  Etonian  reality — - 
the  hard  physical  world  on  which  one’s  feet  must  be  firmly 
planted,  the  hard  fists  which  one  must  wield,  the  hard  rules  of 
social  etiquette  which  one  must  observe — these  things  Shelley 
could  not  accept  as  other  than  a  temporary  illusion.  They  be¬ 
longed  to  a  world  in  which  survival  values  ruled,  and  Shelley, 
unmuscular  and  dreamy,  was  never  during  his  life  concerned 
with  survival  values.  His  interest  lay  in  an  escape  from  that 
Etonian  world  of  fagging  and  flogging  which  after  all  was  not  a 
bad  imitation  of  the  world  outside — into  freer,  more  exciting 
realms  of  the  imagination.  This  romantic  motif  of  escape  is 
sometimes  called  the  desire  for  a  better  world,  but  the  theme 
of  moral  regeneration,  although  it  plays  in  and  out  of  romanti¬ 
cism,  notably  in  Shelley’s  own  later  work,  does  not  lie  at  the 
heart  of  it.  The  romanticist  is  not  primarily  seeking  a  better 
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world  but  a  more  thrilling  world.  The  kingdoms  of  Shelley’s 
early  fancy  were  not  morally  an  improvement  upon  the  United 
Kingdom;  if  possible  they  were  morally  much  worse.  In  moving 
through  them  the  feeling  which  he  attained,  or  sought  to  attain, 
was  one  of  horror.  And  his  devotion  to  the  horrible  was  due  pre¬ 
cisely  to  the  fact  that  horror  was  at  this  period  the  strongest 
emotional  reaction  of  which  he  was  capable. 

Elistorians  of  English  romanticism  have  sometimes  sought  to 
trace  its  descent  from  Spenserian  and  Miltonic  imitations  in  the 
early  eighteenth  century.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  it 
had  no  such  purely  literary  lineage.  Poetry  does  not  spring  from 
other  poetry  but  from  life.  The  sources  of  English  romanticism 
must  be  sought  in  the  latter  eighteenth-century  discontent  with 
conditions  of  living;  the  same  discontent  which  in  France  led  to 
action  and  the  French  Revolution, in  more  conservative  England 
forced  men  back  upon  their  inner  emotions.  And  because  this 
experience  was  a  new  one  for  Englishmen,  who  above  all  had 
hitherto  directed  their  energies  toward  the  conquest  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world,  the  new  movement  was  at  first  tentative  and  not  a 
little  false.  If  one  seeks  for  a  definite  beginning  he  may  date  it 
in  the  years  when  plump  little  Thomas  Gray  of  Cambridge,  who 
lived  in  perpetual  terror  of  the  students  there,  ceased  to  elegize 
over  the  village  poor,  and  turned  to  visions  of  the  Fatal  Sisters 
weaving  the  crimson  web  of  war  from  human  entrails,  or  Odin 
descending  on  his  ^oal-black  steed  to  the  portals  nine  of  hell.  At 
about  the  same  time  his  friend,  dainty  Horace  Walpole,  the  fop 
of  literature,  began  to  dally  with  ideas  of  mystery  and  magic 
until  he  half  believed  in  his  Gothic  castles,  subterranean  vaults, 
and  supernatural  helmets.  The  superficiality  of  the  Gray-Wal- 
pole  romanticism  was  shown  when  Chatterton,  the  genuine 
romanticist,  arrived;  they  welcomed  his  “waterre  wytches,” 
“willowe  trees,”  and  “death-beddes,”  but  let  the  man  starve 
because  of  his  technical  forgery.  Chatterton  was  the  first  of  the 
numerous  oblations  offered  by  romanticism  on  the  altar  of  mo¬ 
rality  and  common  sense.  Forgery  and  “death-beddes”  were, 
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however,  alike  essential  to  the  time:  the  one  a  token  that  the 
new  writers  were  uncertain  both  of  their  public  and  of  them¬ 
selves;  the  other  a  symbol  of  their  turning  away  from  outward 
achievement  and  the  world  of  facts  and  things.  The  big  success 
of  the  period  was  a  forgery  and  a  chant  of  death,  Macpherson’s 
Ossian,  which  created  a  new  literary  atmosphere  of  mist  and 
midnight  cloud,  through  which  stalked  the  shades  of  departed 
heroes  amid  murmuring  waterfalls  and  the  distant  roar  of  ocean. 
Its  vague,  chaotic  figures  seemed,  to  Macpherson’s  generation, 
just  as  admirably  drawn  as  the  outlaws,  bandits,  wizards,  elfin 
queens,  and  demon  lovers  recovered  at  the  same  time  by  Bish¬ 
op  Percy’s  Rcliques  from  a  long-forgotten  past.  And  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  the  ballads  which  were  particularly  chosen  for 
imitation,  both  in  England  and  Germany,  were  those  of  super¬ 
natural  horror.  Entirely  logical  was  the  culmination  of  this 
first  phase  of  English  romanticism  in  the  little-known  School 
of  Horror  of  the  last  decade  of  the  century. 

English  writers  had,  according  to  Etonian  standards,  for 
twenty  years  been  steadily  going  mad.  Their  continually  height¬ 
ened  emotionalism,  accentuated  as  will  be  shown  later  by  ex¬ 
ternal  influences,  at  last  reached  a  point  where  the  measured 
tread  of  verse  no  longer  sufficed.  The  fiction  of  horror  resulted. 
It  was  begun  by  Dr.  John  Moore,  father  of  the  to-be-buried-at 
dead  of-night  Sir  John,  who  in  1786  produced  his  /eluco ,  a  tale 
of  demoniac  wickedness  and  crime.  It  was  followed  in  the  nine¬ 
ties  by  a  whole  group  of  works  of  similar  tenor,  vying  with  each 
other  in  an  orgy  of  extravagance.  Even  sober  matrons  caught 
the  fever  and  casting  off  the  clothes  of  reticence  danced  wildly 
in  their  naked,  shuddering  emotions.  Thus  Mrs.  Byrne,  “better 
known  as  Rosa  Matilda,”  with  her  A fun  of  St.  Omers ,  her  '/ojloya 
or  the  Moor ,  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe  with  her  Romance  of  the  Forest , 
her  Mysteries  of  Udolpho ,  her  Italian  or  the  Confessional  of  the 
Black  Penitents.  William  Godwin  declined  from  Political  Justice 
into  The  Travels  of  St.  Leon ,  a  crazy  tale  of  the  elixir  of  life,  but 
in  vain;  he  could  not  rival  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis  with  Ids  far 
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crazier  Bravo  of  Venice ,  and  his  Ambrosio  or  the  Monk,  the 
craziest  of  all. 

The  same  wondrous  material  reappeared  again  and  again  in 
these  stories:  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  German  brutality,  Italian 
beauty  and  treachery;  ancient  aristocratic  families,  wild  loves, 
and  wilder  jealousies;  maidens  confined  in  solitary  castles;  con¬ 
vents  violated;  angels  of  purity  seduced  by  fiendish  villains— 
wild,  touching,  fearful  themes.  The  very  names  of  the  characters 
are  full  of  terror  and  romance :  Schedoni  and  Spalatro  and  Paroz- 
zi,  the  Marchesa  di  Vivaldi,  Marguerite  de  Damville,  Ellena  di 
Rosalba,  Montoni,  Bethlem  Gabor,  Pandora  the  portionless 
niece  of  Nadasti,  St.  Leon  who  disguises  himself  as  Chatillon 
who  disguises  himself  again  as  D’Aubigny. 

The  greatest  writers  of  the  period,  to  be  sure,  were  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  ruling  folly.  Religion,  love,  and  humanity 
furnished  sufficient  inspiration  to  Crabbe  and  Cowper,  Burns 
and  Blake.  But  the  adolescent  romanticism  of  the  School  of 
Morror  had  not  a  little  influence  on  the  leaders  of  the  ensuing 
generation.  Wordsworth’s  Borderers  harks  back  to  it,  and  so, 
likewise,  transmuted  from  dross  to  gold,  do  Christabel  and  La 
Belle  Dame  sans  Merci.  The  School  of  Horror  had  its  share  in 
the  creation  of  the  sinister  Marmion  and  the  murkier  heroes  of 
Lord  Byron.  Later  it  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  reappear  in  Brock- 
den  Browne  and  to  reach  its  apotheosis  in  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
But  no  later  romanticist  was  so  completely  immersed  in  it  as 
the  youthful  Shelley.  The  soberer  writers  among  his  predeces¬ 
sors  he  ignored.  The  intimate  friends  of  his  spirit,  more  real  to 
him  than  any  of  his  Eton  comrades,  were  those  whom  I  have 
called  the  adolescent  romanticists.  He  nibbled  Chatterton, 
Gray,  Ossian,  and  Percy;  he  took  large  bites  of  St.  Leon  and 
The  Italian;  he  devoured  The  Monk.  Years  later  he  was  to  meet 
the  author  of  The  Monk  at  Geneva  with  Lord  Byron,  and  in 
such  company  Lewis  would  seem  small  and  tame  enough;  but 
in  1809  he  was,  to  Shelley,  Matthew  Gregory  the  Great. 

Ambrosio  or  the  Monk,  the  best  seller  of  its  day,  so  popular 
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that  its  author  was  ever  afterward  called  Monk  Lewis,  exercised 
such  influence  on  Mad  Shelley,  and  is  now  so  completely  for¬ 
gotten,  that  a  summary  of  its  plot  is  called  for. 

Raymond  de  las  Cisternas  is  in  love  with  Agnes,  a  niece  of 
the  Baroness  Lindenberg.  Unhappily,  at  the  same  time  the 
Baroness,  herself,  conceives  a  criminal  passion  for  him,  so  the 
only  safety  of  the  lovers  lies  in  flight.  I  hey  plan  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  legend  that  on  the  night  of  the  fifth  of  May,  in 
every  fifth  year,  the  ghost  of  a  bleeding  nun  walks  the  castle; 
Agnes  is  to  disguise  herself  as  the  nun  and  thus  escape  outside 
the  walls  where  Raymond  will  await  her.  The  night  arrives  and 
the  lover  is  at  his  post,  but  by  mischance  he  meets  with  the  real 
ghost  and  carries  her  off  instead.  She  proves  to  be  a  difficult 
person  to  get  rid  of,  but  after  some  days  a  stranger,  who  turns 
out  to  be  the  Wandering  Jew,  comes  to  Raymond’s  aid  and 
exorcises  the  spirit  by  his  magic  rites.  In  the  meantime,  Agnes, 
supposing  her  lover  false,  through  his  non-appearance  at  the 
tryst,  enters  a  convent.  Here  Raymond  manages  to  see  her  and 
win  back  her  love,  so  that  she  becomes  with  child  by  him.  The 
intrigue  is  discovered  by  the  monk  Ambrosio,  a  marvelous 
preacher  in  Madrid,  and  he  orders  her  to  be  closely  guarded. 
The  severity  of  this  spotless  monk  is  soon  after  revenged  by 
fate  when  he  himself  yields  to  the  wiles  of  a  lustful  but  beautiful 
maiden  named  Matilda.  Her  character,  however,  so  degenerates 
during  the  course  of  the  liaison  that  Ambrosio  grows  tired  of 
her  and  falls  in  love  with  another  beautiful  maiden,  named 
Antonia.  Matilda  strangely  agrees  to  help  him  accomplish  his 
new  desire;  by  means  of  magic  she  calls  up  the  devil,  who  comes, 
accompanied  by  rose-colored  clouds  and  ravishing  music,  in  the 
guise  of  a  beautiful  youth.  Through  his  assistance,  Ambrosio  is 
enabled  to  carry  off  Antonia,  after  killing  her  mother,  to  the 
sepulchres  of  St.  Clare,  beneath  the  convent.  The  same  night 
it  happens  that  the  convent  is  attacked  and  burned  by  a  mob, 
aroused  to  fury  by  reports  of  its  inmates’  vices.  A  party  de¬ 
scends  into  the  sepulchres,  discovers  and  releases  Agnes,  who 
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has  been  imprisoned  there  with  her  dead  child,  and  also  dis¬ 
covers  Ambrosio,  who  has  just  ravished  and  then  murdered 
Antonia.  Agnes  is  married  to  Raymond;  Ambrosio  and  his  ac¬ 
complice,  Matilda,  are  condemned  to  death.  But,  by  the  aid  of 
Satan,  Matilda  escapes,  advising  Ambrosio  to  avail  himself  of 
the  same  assistance.  The  latter  hesitates  for  long  but  at  last 
again  summons  the  devil,  who  appears,  not  now  as  a  youth,  but 
in  his  own  hideous  form,  bearing  a  roll  of  parchment  and  an 
iron  pen  which  he  strikes  into  the  monk’s  hand  as  he  bids  him 
sign  away  his  soul.  Ambrosio  at  first  refuses,  but  later  takes  the 
pen  and  writes  that  he  renounces  the  Creator  and  his  Son.  In¬ 
stantly  he  is  carried  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  Sierra  Morena, 
where  Satan,  exulting,  first  tells  him  that  Matilda  was  a  spirit 
of  hell  disguised  especially  for  his  destruction,  and  then  lifts  him 
into  the  sky  and  drops  him  on  the  sharp  point  of  a  rock  whence 
he  rolls  down  to  the  bank  of  a  river  whose  waves  rise  and  engulf 
his  dead  body. 

Such  is  the  tale  of  Ambrosio  or  the  Monk.  By  a  slight  transpo¬ 
sition  of  its  roles,  Mrs.  Byrne,  “better  known  as  Rosa  Matilda,” 
was  able  to  write  her  equally  monstrous  Zofloya  or  the  Moor , 
another  of  Shelley’s  favorites.  It  deals  with  the  almost  infinite 
persecutions  endured  by  the  innocent  and  gentle  Lilia  at  the 
hands  of  “the  fiendish  Victoria,”  abetted  by  her  paramour, 
Zofloya.  After  the  blameless  one  has  at  last  been  literally  hewed 
into  bits  by  her  savage  adversary,  Zofloya  reveals  himself  to 
the  latter  as  the  Prince  of  Evil,  carries  her  off  to  the  Alps,  and 
plunges  with  her  into  a  gulf  of  everlasting  fire. 

These  are  the  works  which,  in  his  last  year  at  Eton,  inspired 
Shelley,  also,  to  unburden  the  tumult  of  his  soul.  Lewis  had 
written  The  Monk  before  he  was  twenty;  why  could  not  Shelley 
do  as  well  at  seventeen?  Essaying  the  task  in  fine  fettle,  he 
produced  his  first  work,  Zastrozzi.  And  since  Zastrozzi  is,  even 
more  than  The  Monk ,  a  tenant  of  oblivion,  it,  too,  must  here  be 
summarized. 

At  the  opening  of  the  story,  Verezzi  the  Italian  is  abducted 
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from  an  inn  near  Munich  by  an  unknown  enemy,  Zastrozzi, 
aided  by  two  abominable  henchmen.  Taken  to  a  frightful  cavern 
in  the  midst  of  a  wild  forest  he  is  manacled  hand  and  foot  to  a 
rock.  (Ten  years  later  V erezzi  will  have  grown  into  Prometheus, 
and  Zastrozzi  into  Jupiter,  the  evil  king  of  heaven.)  Many  days 
pass  during  which  Verezzi’s  only  food  consists  of  coarse  bread 
and  water,  and  his  only  visitors  are  his  silent  captors  from  whose 
lips  come  no  words  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  strange  imprison¬ 
ment.  At  last  one  evening  a  violent  thunderstorm  tears  the 
cavern  apart  but  leaves  Verezzi  still  chained  to  the  rock.  His 
nervous  exhaustion,  added  to  the  ravages  produced  by  loss  of 
food,  now  brings  on  a  fever,  and  Zastrozzi,  to  whom  the  imme¬ 
diate  death  of  Verezzi  is  no  part  of  his  plan,  finds  himself  obliged 
to  allow  his  victim  to  recuperate,  while  still  strictly  guarded,  in 
a  small  cottage  on  an  immense  heath  remote  from  human  dwell¬ 
ings.  Hence  he  eventually  escapes  and  finds  his  way  to  Passau 
on  the  Danube  where  he  obtains  menial  employment  with  a 
poor  peasant  woman.  Meanwhile,  Zastrozzi  and  his  followers, 
foiled  in  their  search  for  Verezzi,  come  upon  a  magnificent  build¬ 
ing  in  the  forest;  hungry  and  tired,  the  three  men  climb  in 
through  an  open  window;  then  Zastrozzi  discovers  from  a  letter 
on  a  table  that  this  is  indeed  the  place  where  Matilda,  La 
Contessa  di  Laurentini,  is  now  residing;  Ugo  and  Bernardo  lie 
down  upon  two  of  the  four  ancient  and  immense  sofas  in  the 
apartment  while  Zastrozzi  wanders  off  through  the  mansion  and 
soon  comes  upon  Matilda  herself.  Surprised  to  see  him,  she 
gazes  upon  his  face  for  a  time  in  silence,  then  asks  passionately 
whether  they  are  yet  revenged  upon  Julia,  Marchesa  di  Stro- 
bazzo.  Zastrozzi  answers  that  Julia  has  returned  to  Italy,  to 
Naples,  and  is  at  present  safe  from  them  in  her  great  possessions. 
Matilda  then  informs  him  that  she  has  secured  the  person  of 
Julia’s  faithful  servant,  Paulo,  and  that  he  is  confined  even  now 
in  a  dungeon  beneath  them.  Zastrozzi  and  she  go  down  to  the 
dungeon  and  gloat  over  their  prisoner;  then  they  have  him 
brought  up,  and  Zastrozzi  gives  him  a  poisoned  potion  which 
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causes  him  to  die  in  horrible  convulsions.  The  next  day  Zas- 
trozzi  leaves  for  Italy  to  destroy  Julia,  and  Matilda  goes  to 
Passau  in  search  of  Verezzi  whom  she  madly  loves. 

After  three  days  of  vain  searching,  she  is  about  to  cast  her¬ 
self  at  midnight  into  the  Danube  when  she  is  snatched  back  by 
the  arm  of  a  stranger,  who  proves  to  be  this  very  Verezzi.  By 
him  she  is  conducted  to  his  humble  dwelling,  and  placed  in  the 
care  of  Claudine,  the  peasant  woman.  But  the  next  day  she 
prevails  upon  Verezzi  to  go  with  her  to  her  hotel,  and  then  keeps 
him  there  day  after  day,  although  her  seductions  cannot  win 
him  from  his  oft-repeated  professions  of  faith  to  the  absent 
Julia.  At  last  Matilda  tells  him  that  she  has  just  received  the 
sorrowful  tidings  that  Julia  is  dead,  whereupon  he  faints  thrice 
in  rapid  succession  and  then  passes  into  a  delirious  illness. 
During  his  gradual  recovery  Matilda  is  more  than  once  visited 
by  Zastrozzi,  and  from  their  secret  conversation  it  appears  that 
Julia  still  lives.  Zastrozzi  encourages  Matilda  in  her  evil  courses 
by  sophistical  arguments  tending  to  disprove  the  existence  of 
God  and  the  punishments  of  hell.  The  more  she  listens  to  him 
the  more  she  abandons  herself  to  her  guilty  love  for  Verezzi. 

A  warmer  climate  is  now  prescribed  by  a  new  physician  as 
essential  to  Verezzi’s  recovery,  and  Matilda  takes  him  to  her 
castle  in  Piedmont.  Here,  amid  the  beauties  of  a  peaceful  land¬ 
scape,  and  cherished  by  Matilda’s  continual  care,  Verezzi  regains 
his  health  but  cannot  shake  off  a  fixed  air  of  melancholy.  Never¬ 
theless,  Matilda’s  assiduous  devotion  wins  his  warm  gratitude, 
and  the  exquisite  music  of  her  singing,  together  with  her  great 
physical  beauty,  more  and  more  softens  his  heart  toward  her, 
until  at  last,  when,  acting  by  a  prearranged  plan  with  Zastroz¬ 
zi,  she  throws  herself  in  front  of  a  sudden  assailant  of  Verezzi 
in  the  forest  and  receives  a  slight  wound  in  his  defense,  Verezzi’s 
resistance  gives  way.  He  soon  after  declares  to  Matilda  that  he 
loves  her,  and  the  two  are  shortly  married.  Matilda  is  again 
visited  by  Zastrozzi,  who  assures  her  that  he  has  just  succeeded 
in  poisoning  Julia  in  Venice.  Matilda’s  life  now  passes  in  the  ut- 
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most  joy  for  an  entire  month  until  she  suddenly  receives  a  com¬ 
mand  to  appear  before  the  Holy  Inquisition.  She  tells  Verezzi 
of  this  to  him  inexplicable  order,  and  the  two  flee  for  safety  to 
Venice.  In  a  small  but  not  inelegant  mansion  in  the  suburbs 
they  pass  a  few  days  of  unmarred  happiness,  but  then,  one  eve¬ 
ning,  they  risk  a  visit  to  a  festival  at  St.  Mark’s  Place.  On  the 
way  they  pass  a  gondola  in  which  sits  Julia  di  Strobazzo.  Both 
Verezzi  and  Matilda  perceive  her.  Matilda  orders  the  gondolier 
to  return  to  their  dwelling,  and  the  two  silently  re-enter  the 
house.  Then  Matilda  gives  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  despair  and 
wildly  calls  upon  Verezzi  to  betray  her  to  his  enemies  and  save 
himself.  This  breeds  a  counter  emotion  of  momentary  passion 
in  his  breast;  he  clasps  her  in  his  arms  and  vows  eternal  de¬ 
votion.  A  goblet  is  near  at  hand.  He  fills  it  to  overflowing,  and 
is  about  to  drink  to  their  eternal  love  when  suddenly  he  dashes 
the  vessel  to  the  ground  and  in  horrible  convulsions  draws  a 
poniard  and  raises  it  above  his  breast — for  the  forgotten  Julia 
stands  before  him.  She  rushes  forward  and  prevents  the  suicidal 
blow.  He  sinks  back  in  convulsions;  she  labors  over  him;  he 
recovers  consciousness  and  seizing  the  dagger  stabs  himself  to 
the  heart.  Matilda  plucks  the  weapon  from  his  bosom  and  at¬ 
tacks  Julia;  the  latter  endeavors  to  escape  but  Matilda  holds 
her  back  by  her  long  floating  hair,  and  hacks  her  body  in  a 
thousand  places. 

When  Ferdinand,  Matilda’s  servant,  enters,  she  orders  him 
to  say  that  a  strange  lady  has  killed  Verezzi  and  then  committed 
suicide;  one  of  the  other  servants,  however,  informs  the  police, 
and  emissaries  of  the  Council  of  Ten  soon  come  and,  after  ex¬ 
amining  the  bodies,  place  Matilda  under  arrest.  Examined  at 
midnight  by  two  Inquisitors,  she  refuses  to  confess  and  is  re¬ 
mitted  to  prison  where  she  dreams  a  wonderful  dream  of  an  angel 
descending  from  heaven  and  telling  her  of  God’s  mercy.  On 
awakening,  she  repents,  prays  to  God  for  forgiveness,  and  her 
soul  is  filled  with  a  celestial  tranquillity.  For  mercy,  by  the  All- 
Benevolent  of  heaven,  is  never  refused  to  those  who  humbly, 
yet  trusting  in  his  goodness,  ask  it. 
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On  the  day  of  final  trial,  her  servant  Ferdinand  appears,  and 
tries  to  save  her  by  lying,  but  the  judges  refuse  to  hear  him. 
Zastrozzi  is  brought  in,  heavily  chained.  Matilda  adjures  him 
to  repent,  but  he  rejects  her  words  with  scorn,  affirming  his 
atheism,  contempt  for  religion,  and  readiness  to  meet  annihila¬ 
tion.  He  then  tells  his  auditors  the  reason  for  his  long  hatred  of 
Verezzi;  it  was  this:  Verezzi’s  father  seduced  the  mother  of 
Zastrozzi  and  deserted  her;  the  mother  died  young  and  her  soul 
departed  to  eternal  happiness;  Zastrozzi  swore  revenge  upon 
Verezzi’s  father’s  race;  ere  he  was  twenty-four  he  had  slain  the 
father;  but  his  revenge  upon  Verezzi  has  been  of  a  subtler  kind, 
for  he  can  now  rejoice  since  Verezzi’s  soul  must  expiate  his 
suicide  in  hell  torments  for  all  eternity.  T  he  Inquisitors  place 
Zastrozzi  on  the  rack  and  inflict  almost  insupportable  tortures, 
but  Zastrozzi’s  firmness  does  not  give  way;  he  dies  with  a  smile 
of  most  disdainful  scorn  upon  his  lips. 

The  bloody  hands  of  the  monk  and  the  Moor  are  all  too 
plainly  seen  dangling  the  puppets  of  this  work.  To  them  Ma¬ 
tilda  owes  her  name  and  character;  the  hacking  to  pieces  of 
Julia  comes  directly  from  Zofloya ;  the  literary  style  throughout 
is  “Rosa  Matilda’s”  very  own.  Other  authors  occasionally  sug¬ 
gest  a  name  or  minor  situation.  Thus  Matilda  is  indebted  for 
her  proud  position  as  Contessa  di  Lauren tini  to  Mrs.  Radcliffe’s 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho ,  to  which  also  Ugo  and  Verezzi  owe  their 
names.  Verezzi  s  confinement  by  Zastrozzi  recalls  a  somewhat 
similar  scene  in  Godwin’s  St.  Leon;  and  the  character  of  Zastroz¬ 
zi  in  its  malignity  and  cruelty  recalls  all  the  other  villains  of  the 
school.  In  fact,  more  than  one  of  them  was  needed  even  to 
suggest  the  name  of  that  redoubtable  personage:  “Rosa  Ma¬ 
tilda”  brought  Zofloya,  and  Lewis  brought  Parozzi  from  the 
Bravo  of  Venice ,  to  aid  in  the  christening  of  that  child  of  horror. 

But  Shelley  certainly  succeeded  in  surpassing  even  his  mod¬ 
els  in  madness.  At  such  a  story  even  Monk  Lewis,  even  “Rosa 
Matilda,”  might  have  paled  with  envy.  The  characters  never 
feel  anything  so  slight  as  mere  emotions;  “transports”  and 
“ecstasies”  are  their  life — “ecstasies  of  terror,  regret,  and  soul- 
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subduing  tenderness”;  theirs  are  “effervescent  passions”  and 
“corroding  recollections”;  “fiercest  revenge  revels  through  their 
bosoms”;  and  they  know  the  “frigorific  torpidity  of  despair.” 

Amid  this  chaos  of  whirling  emotion  one  thing  alone  stands 
firm — Shelley’s  unimpeachable  religious  orthodoxy.  He  believes 
in  a  personal  God,  heaven,  and  hell,  the  eternal  punishment  of 
suicide,  the  eternal  union  in  heaven  of  those  who  have  virtuously 
loved  upon  the  earth.  In  his  later  years  of  unbelief  the  poet  was 
tempted  to  pre-date  the  beginning  of  his  atheism  and  ascribe 
it  to  the  Eton  days — but  his  own  words  are  in  evidence  against 
him.  Listen  to  the  wicked  Zastrozzi: 

“Whatever  procures  pleasure  is  right,  and  consonant  to  the  dignity 
of  man,  who  was  created  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  obtain  happi¬ 
ness;  else,  why  were  passions  given  us?  why  were  those  emotions 
which  agitate  my  breast  and  madden  my  brain  implanted  in  us  by 
nature?  as  for  the  confused  hope  of  a  future  state,  why  should  we 
debar  ourselves  of  the  delights  of  this,  even  though  purchased  by  what 
the  misguided  multitude  calls  immorality?”  Thus  sophistically  argued 
Zastrozzi.  His  soul,  deadened  by  crime,  could  only  entertain  confused 
ideas  of  immortal  happiness;  for  in  proportion  as  human  nature  de¬ 
parts  from  virtue,  so  far  are  they  also  from  being  able  clearly  to  con¬ 
template  the  wonderful  operations  of  the  mysterious  ways  of  Prov¬ 
idence. 

“Sex”  is  as  prominent  in  Zastrozzi  as  in  any  best  seller  of 
today.  Rape  and  seduction  were  standard  themes  with  the 
School  of  Horror.  Shelley’s  lifelong  fascination  by  them  (evi¬ 
denced  in  Laon  and  Cythna ,  Prometheus  Unbound ,  and  The 
Cenci ,  as  well  as  elsewhere)  was  undoubtedly  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  they  so  typically  represented  to  his  mind  the  central 
evil  of  life,  the  violation  of  the  individual  will  by  either  force  or 
cunning.  Zastrozzi  is  the  earliest  expression  of  the  story  of  per¬ 
secution  which  runs  through  all  his  work.  In  it  we  find  him 
already  wedded  to  that  black-and-white  view  of  human  nature 
as  either  villainous  or  heroic,  from  which  he  was  never  able 
entirely  to  escape. 
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The  “props”  used  by  Shelley  in  the  setting  of  his  remarkable 
melodrama  would  have  been  listed  by  an  Elizabethan  editor  as 
follows:  one  inn,  one  remote  and  desolate  heath,  one  cavern, 
two  cottages,  two  mansions,  one  magnificent  gondola,  two  skies 

one  starless,  one  spangled  with  stars — one  blue  ether,  one 
forest,  several  moonbeams,  a  number  of  pine-groves  and  odor¬ 
iferous  orangeries,  two  dashing  cataracts,  a  great  number  of 
misshapen  rocks,  craggy  heights,  and  abysses,  one  gigantic  and 
blackened  mountain,  various  vapors,  a  few  clouds,  one  or  two 
thunders  and  lightnings,  one  red  glare.  With  this  rather  meager 
outfit  Shelley  manages  to  give  us  no  less  than  eleven  set  pieces 
of  nature  description,  ten  of  them  night  scenes.  This  almost 
exclusive  devotion  to  the  night  he  of  course  outgrew  after  his 
epoch  of  madness  was  over;  it  is  merely  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  darkness  of  this  period.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  these  nature  descriptions  we  can  already  see  dim 
shadows  of  the  later  Shelley.  Nearly  every  one  of  these  scenes 
is  dominated  by  his  characteristic  attitude  toward  natural  phe¬ 
nomena— an  interest  in  light,  color,  and  movement  rather  than 
in  form.  A  few  instances  will  suffice. 

The  sky  was  usually  obscured,  the  sun  had  sunk  beneath  the  west¬ 
ern  mountain,  and  its  departing  ray  tinged  the  heavy  clouds  with  a 
red  glare. — The  rising  blast  sighed  through  the  towering  pines,  which 
rose  loftily  above  Matilda’s  head:  the  distant  thunder,  hoarse  as  the 
murmurs  of  the  grove,  in  indistinct  echoes  mingled  with  the  hollow 
breeze;  the  scintillating  lightning  flashed  incessantly  across  her  path, 
as  Matilda,  heeding  not  the  storm,  advanced  along  the  trackless 
forest. 

The  wind  was  fresh,  and  rather  tempestuous:  light  fleeting  clouds 
were  driven  rapidly  across  the  dark-blue  sky.  The  moon,  in  silver  maj¬ 
esty,  hung  high  in  eastern  ether,  and  rendered  transparent  as  a  celes¬ 
tial  spirit  the  shadowy  clouds  which  at  intervals  crossed  her  orbit, 
and  by  degrees  vanished  like  a  vision  in  the  obscurity  of  distant  air. 

'I  he  sky  was  serene;  the  blue  ether  was  spangled  with  countless 
myriads  of  stars:  the  tops  of  the  lofty  forest-trees  waved  mournfully 
in  the  evening  wind;  and  the  moonbeam  penetrating  at  intervals,  as 
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they  moved,  through  the  matted  branches,  threw  dubious  shades  upon 
the  dark  underwood  beneath. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  mature  Shelley  appears  in  this 
immature  work:  his  susceptibility  to  music.  Over  and  over  we 
are  told  of  Matilda’s  beautiful  singing  and  her  ability  to  draw 
sounds  of  soul-touching  melody  from  the  harp;  it  was  under  the 
influence  of  this  music  that  Verezzi  finally  yielded  to  her  guilty 
love.  And  on  that  fatal  night  when  he  again  saw  the  forgotten 
Julia  de  Strabozzi  at  Venice  enchanting  harmonies  hung  over 
its  canals.  In  the  realm  of  nature  it  was  probably  her  sounds 
which  were  chiefly  loved  by  the  youthful  writer:  the  melancholy 
sighing  of  the  wind  among  the  tree-tops  or  the  mutterings  of 
distant  thunder. 

Shelley  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  publisher  for  his 
work,  and  the  British  public,  which  was  later  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  Prometheus  Unbound  and  The  Cenci,  seems  to  have  duly  ap¬ 
preciated  the  value  of  Zastrozzi.  At  any  rate,  Shelley  made 
some  money  from  it — fifty  pounds,  according  to  one  account; 
enough  to  give  a  breakfast  to  his  Eton  friends,  according  to 
another.  At  about  the  same  time  with  the  appearance  of  Zas¬ 
trozzi ,  the  spring  of  1810,  Shelley  was  at  work  upon  another 
romance,  St.  Irvyne  or  the  Rosicrucian ,  although  this  was  not 
published  until  the  following  winter.  An  anonymous  newspaper 
editor,  writing  in  Fraser  s  Magazine  in  1841,  tells  how  the  youth¬ 
ful  Shelley  came  to  him  with  three  manuscript  stories,  one  orig¬ 
inal,  the  others  translations  from  the  German,  and  how,  many 
years  later,  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  former  published  in  a 
magazine  in  1839.  This  has  been  identified  as  a  reprint  of 
Zastrozzi;  the  two  translations  from  the  German  are  generally 
considered  to  have  furnished  the  materials  which  Shelley  used 
in  the  double  plot  of  St.  Irvyne.  The  secondary  plot  runs  con¬ 
trary  to  the  usual  formula  in  that  it  has  a  happy  ending.  It  deals 
with  the  fortunes  of  Eloise  de  St.  Irvyne  who  in  crossing  the  Alps 
is  obliged  by  a  storm  to  seek  shelter  with  certain  mountaineers, 
one  of  whom,  a  gigantic  creature  named  Nempere,  seduces  and 
later  deserts  her.  She  is  cared  for  by  a  noble  Englishman,  the 
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Chevalier  Mountfort,  and  finally  marries  another  noble  English¬ 
man,  Fitz-Eustace.  The  more  thrilling  major  plot  tells  of  the 
life  of  the  bandit  Wolfstein  and  his  mistress,  Megalena  di 
Metastasio;  of  her  jealousy  of  Olympia  della  Anzasca,  to  ap¬ 
pease  which  Wolfstein  undertakes  to  murder  this  Olympia;  of 
how  the  latter  seizes  his  dagger  and  herself  plunges  it  in  her 
own  bosom;  of  how  Wolfstein  is  dogged  by  a  gigantic  moun¬ 
taineer  named  Ginotti  who  persuades  him  to  come  to  the  ruined 
abbey  of  St.  Irvyne  at  midnight  to  gain  the  elixir  of  life;  and  of 
how  at  their  appointed  tryst  when  Wolfstein  refuses  to  deny 
his  Creator,  the  Prince  of  Terror  appears  and  Ginotti’s  frame 
molders  to  a  skeleton.  A  note  adds  that  Ginotti  was  Nempere 
and  that  Eloise  was  Wolfstein’s  sister.  Thus  casually  are  the 
two  plots  knit  together. 

Stockdale,  the  publisher  of  St.  Irvyne ,  wrote  in  prosaic  mood 
to  inquire  as  to  the  cause  of  Ginotti’s  death.  “Ginotti,”  Shelley 
replied,  “did  not  die  by  Wolfstein’s  hand,  but  by  the  influence 
of  that  natural  magic  which,  when  the  secret  was  imparted  to 
the  latter,  destroyed  him.  But  a  week  later,  the  supposed 
author  wrote:  “On  a  re-examination,  you  will  perceive  that 
Mountford  physically  did  kill  Ginotti,  which  must  appear  from 
the  latter’s  paleness.”  This  only  makes  the  darkness  deeper, 
since  Mountford  was  not  even  present  at  the  scene  of  the  hap¬ 
less  Ginotti’s  demise.  Shelley’s  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  his 
characters  naturally  intensifies  the  suspicion  of  plagiarism.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances,  great  significance  can  hardly  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  ideas  of  the  book,  such  as  they  are.  Two  themes 
of  permanent  interest  to  Shelley,  however,  do  begin  to  loom 
up  prominently  in  this  work.  Its  author  dabbles  with  the  idea 
of  free  love,  which  evidently  appears  to  him  a  bold  and  fasci¬ 
nating  conception,  but  on  the  whole  he  seems  inclined  to  reject 
it,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  Ginotti,  the  villain  of  the 
piece,  is  its  chief  expounder.  And  the  horrifying  theme  of  Sa¬ 
tanism  rebellion  against  God — which  had  already  appeared  in 
Zastrozzi ,  here  receives  even  greater  emphasis. 

For  this  latter  theme,  Monk  Lewis  had  found  the  appro- 
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priate  embodiment  in  the  story  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  Shel¬ 
ley  had  already  attempted  a  masterpiece  upon  the  same  subject. 
Prose,  suitable  enough  for  the  tale  of  ordinary  villains,  and 
heroes  and  heroines  persecuted  by  mere  men,  was  no  fit  medium 
for  the  story  of  one  who  had  insulted  the  very  Lord  and  for 
ages  had  borne  the  torments  inflicted  by  an  angry  God.  The 
subject  imperatively  demanded  verse,  the  loftiest  verse  attain¬ 
able,  such  as  that,  say,  of  Scott’s  Marmion!  Shelley  had  dis¬ 
trusted  his  ability  to  cope  with  so  great  a  task  single  handed, 
so  he  had  gone  into  collaboration  with  his  cousin,  Tom  Medwin, 
a  romantic  youth  four  years  older  than  himself,  who  spent  with 
him  the  Christmas  holidays  of  1809-10.  Together,  the  two  had 
girded  up  their  loins  to  rise  to  the  height  of  their  great  argu¬ 
ment  in  iambic  tetrameter  couplet. 

The  result  was  a  poem  in  seven  or  eight  cantos.  Shelley  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  endeavors  to  find  a  publisher  for  it,  but  some 
years  after  his  death  the  first  four  cantos  were  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Literary  Journal.  Medwin  claimed  that  these  four 
cantos  were  almost  exclusively  his,  and  undoubtedly  the  verse 
is  superior  to  any  of  Shelley’s  work  during  this  period.  Even 
Tom  Medwin  was  a  better  versifier  than  Mad  Shelley.  In  the 
general  conduct  of  the  plot,  however,  the  younger  writer’s  wild 
imagination  is  manifest,  and  his  hand  is  constantly  seen  in  the 
recurrence  of  his  favorite  situations.  Canto  I  tells  how  Paulo, 
the  wandering  Jew,  rescues  from  the  altar  a  fair,  unwilling  nov¬ 
ice  and  carries  her  off  to  the  summit  of  a  beetling  cliff  above 
the  roaring  flood.  Here,  amid  the  strange  and  sulphurous  glare 
of  comets,  red  lightnings,  echoing  thunder,  and  harrowing 
shrieks  of  the  white  sea-mew,  Paulo  tells  Rosa  the  novice  that 
he  will  love  her  until  the  earth  sinks  in  chaos  and  the  mighty 
basements  of  the  sky  are  heated  in  bickering  hell-flames.  Rosa 
is  impressed  by  his  eloquence  and  replies,  “Bear  me  away!  I 
confide  in  thee!”  In  Canto  II,  Paulo  is  living  with  Rosa  in  a 
castle  on  the  winding  Po  a  wild  spot  amid  woods  and  gigantic 
cliffs  washed  by  the  foaming  deeps — a  valley  where  the  sunlight 
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never  comes,  and  the  only  inhabitants  are  vultures,  eagles,  fell 
wolves,  and  gaunt  wild  boars.  Paulo  obtains  momentary  thrills 
of  bliss  these  days  from  Rosa’s  kisses,  but  the  thrills  are  usually 
interrupted  by  paroxysms,  when  his  frame  is  seized  with  cold 
shuddering,  his  gorgon  eye  glares  with  a  terrific  gleam,  and  he 
gasps  and  labors  for  breath.  In  Canto  III  he  tells  Rosa  of  his 
history:  how  he  had  mocked  at  Christ  on  the  way  to  Calvary 
and  so  been  condemned  to  await  his  second  coming;  how  he  had 
many  times  attempted  suicide— by  throwing  himself  from  some 
precipitous  cliff,  always  in  the  dead  of  the  silent  night,  or  by 
casting  himself  into  the  volcano,  all  in  vain;  his  body  would  be 
swallowed  by  the  yawning  ocean  only  to  be  dashed  up  on  the 
shore,  or  scorched  to  a  cinder  only  to  come  out  as  good  as  new. 
Canto  IV  begins  with  a  reproof  of  man  for  venturing  to  rail  at 
God,  who  has  given  him  all  the  beauty  of  Nature  and  the  delight 
of  woman’s  love,  despite  which  he,  himself,  insists  on  remaining 
his  own  foe.  Then  it  tells  how  Paulo’s  friend,  Victorio,  in  fat! 
uated  with  Rosa’s  beauty,  obtains  from  Satan,  through  a  witch’s 
aid,  a  magic  love-potion  to  mix  in  Rosa’s  wine.  But  the  effect  of 
the  potion  is  merely  to  cause  Rosa  to  sink  in  death  away;  we 
hear  her  final  shriek  and,  a  little  later,  her  funeral  knell;  then 
Paulo  comes  out  and  rushes  around  with  steps  that  make  the 
churchyard  quake.  “Is  then  my  Rosa  dead?”  he  cries.  He  of¬ 
fers  his  soul  to  the  demons,  and  they  accept  the  gift.  So  ends  the 
published  portion  of  The  V/andering  Jew. 

In  the  unpublished  section  Shelley  represented  the  Jew  as 
finally  pardoned  by  the  Almighty  and  received  into  grace.  Thus 
his  first  attitude  of  simple  horror  at  the  lot  of  the  incarnate 
rebel  was  already  beginning  to  shift  into  a  certain  degree  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  Later,  in  Queen  Mab ,  the  Jew  would  reappear,  to  pro¬ 
test  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Christian  God,  and  still  later  his 
fascinating  figure  would  occasionally  be  seen  flitting  through 
Alastoi ,  Prince  A  than  us  e ,  and  Melius.  It  was  a  theme  which  re¬ 
mained  full  of  interest  to  the  poet  throughout  his  life,  but  Mad 
Shelley  would  have  been  sufficiently  scandalized  at  the  form  it 
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was  destined  to  assume.  That  lay  still  hidden  from  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  within  the  womb  of  Time. 

Shelley’s  eighteenth  year  was  the  annus  mirabilis  of  his 
youth.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  after  he  had  left  Eton,  the 
author  of  Zastrozzi,  St.  Irvyne,  and  The  Wandering  Jew  per¬ 
suaded  a  printer  in  his  home  town  of  Horsham  to  put  out,  with 
magnificent  daring,  1,480  copies  of  Original  Poetry  by  Victor 
and  Cazire.  The  sales  of  the  book  did  not  suffice  to  pay  the 
printer,  but  in  this  predicament,  Shelley  succeeded  in  inducing 
a  London  publisher  to  take  the  edition  off  the  hands  of  the 
hungry  Horshamite,  and  the  work  was  put  on  the  market  in  the 
metropolis.  After  several  weeks  the  publisher’s  slow  mind  jogged 
him,  or  perhaps  was  jogged  by  some  purchaser,  to  observe  that 
this  Original  Poetry  smacked  greatly  of  Monk  Lewis.  Examina¬ 
tion  showed  that  one  of  the  latter’s  poems,  St.  Edmond's  Eve , 
had  been  lifted  bodily  into  the  new  work,  so,  with  the  pains  and 
punishments  of  copyright  infringement  before  his  mind,  the 
publisher  precipitately  withdrew  the  edition.  When  the  matter 
of  the  plagiarism  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Victor  Shelley, 
he  was  properly  indignant  at  the  deception  practiced  upon  him 
by  his  collaborator,  Cazire. 

Who  was  this  wicked  Cazire?  As  the  volume  was  not  dis¬ 
covered  until  1898,  this  question  long  offered  a  field  for  specula¬ 
tion  almost  as  fascinating  as  that  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  or  the 
Man  in  The  Iron  Mask.  While  the  Shelley  lovers  were  making 
the  wildest  guesses,  it  was  left  for  the  great  Shelley  hater,  John 
Cordy  Jeaffreson,  to  surmise  the  truth.  Cazire  is  an  anagram 
for  Cara  Iza  and  refers  to  Elizabeth,  Shelley’s  younger  sister. 
But  who  could  believe  it?  When  the  book  is  finally  discovered, 
Cazire  s  contributions  are  found  to  be  merely  familiar  poems  in 
the  style  of  Anstey’s  Bath  Guide;  she  is  innocent  of  Monk  Lewis; 
Victor  is  the  one  who  talks  Monk  Lewis  from  the  very  begin- 
nmg,  ^  ictor  it  is  who  must  be  presumed  to  have  done  the  miser¬ 
able  deed  of  pilfering.  But  Lewis,  Cazire,  and  Victor  are  not 
the  only  poets  represented  in  the  collection:  Chatterton,  Gray, 
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^  alter  Scott,  and  Byron  also  aided  in  the  production  of  this 
Original  Poetry. 

Chatterton  in  Aella  had  written: 

Harke,  the  ravenne  flappes  his  wynge 
Ynne  the  briered  delle  belowe; 

Harke!  the  deth-owle  loud  doth  singe 
To  the  nyghte-mares  as  heie  go. 

And  Victor  follows  with: 

Hark!  the  owlet  flaps  her  wing, 

In  the  pathless  dell  beneath. 

Hark!  night  ravens  loudly  sing, 

Tidings  of  despair  and  death. 

This  from  Gray’s  The  Fatal  Sisters: 

Horror  covers  all  the  heath, 

Clouds  of  carnage  blot  the  sun. 

Sisters,  weave  the  web  of  death . 

Sisters,  cease:  the  work  is  done. 

And  this  from  Victor’s  Ghasta: 

Horror  covers  all  the  sky 

Clouds  of  darkness  blot  the  moon, 

Prepare!  for  mortal  thou  must  die, 

Prepare  to  yield  thy  soul  up  soon. 

In  Marmion ,  Fitz-Eustace  sings  of  the  false  lover: 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 
O’er  the  false-hearted; 

His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap, 

Ere  life  be  parted. 

Shame  and  dishonor  sit 
By  his  grave  ever; 

Blessing  shall  hallow  it, — 

Never,  O  never! 

This  impressed  Victor  but  seemed  to  him  a  little  too  mild. 

He  writes  of  a  false  maiden: 
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Shame  and  remorse  shall  howl, 

By  her  false  pillow — 

Fiercer  than  storms  that  roll, 

O’er  the  white  billow; 

On  her  grave  I  will  lie, 

When  life  is  parted. 

On  her  grave  I  will  die 
For  the  false-hearted. 

Finally,  we  come  upon  the  influence  of  the  poet  inseparably 
associated  with  Shelley’s  later  career.  In  Byron’s  Hours  of  Idle¬ 
ness ,  in  the  poem  “Lachin  Y  Gair,”  occur  the  lines: 

Away,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of  roses! 

In  you  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rove; 

Restore  me  the  rocks  where  the  snow-flake  reposes. 

Though  still  they  are  sacred  to  freedom  and  love: 
let,  Caledonia,  beloved  are  thy  mountains, 

Round  their  white  summits  though  elements  war; 

Though  cataracts  foam,  stead  of  smooth-flowing  fountains, 

I  sigh  for  the  valley  of  dark  Lock  na  Garr. 

Shades  of  the  dead!  Have  I  not  heard  your  voices 
Rise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  the  gale? 

Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices, 

And  rides  on  the  wind  o’er  his  own  Highland  vale. 

Round  Loch  na  Garr  while  the  stormy  mist  gathers, 

Winter  presides  in  its  cold  icy  car: 

Clouds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my  fathers; 

They  dwell  in  the  tempests  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

Shelley  follows  with  “The  Dark  Height  of  Jura.” 

Ghosts  of  the  dead!  Have  I  not  heard  your  yelling 
Rise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  the  blast, 

Y\  hen  o  er  the  dark  ether  the  tempest  is  swelling, 

And  on  eddying  whirlwind  the  thunder-peal  passed? 

Full  oft  have  I  stood  on  the  dark  height  of  jura, 

Y  hich  frowns  on  the  valley  that  opens  beneath; 

Oft  have  I  braved  the  chill  night-tempest’s  fury, 

Y  hilst  around  me,  I  thought,  echoed  murmurs  of  death. 
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And  now,  whilst  the  winds  of  the  mountain  are  howling, 

O  father!  thy  voice  seems  to  strike  on  my  ear; 

In  air  whilst  the  tide  of  the  night-storm  is  rolling, 

It  breaks  on  the  pause  of  the  elements’  jar. 

On  the  wing  of  the  whirlwind  which  roars  o’er  the  mountain 
Perhaps  rides  the  ghost  of  my  sire  who  is  dead — 

On  the  mist  of  the  tempest  which  hangs  o’er  the  fountain 
Whilst  a  wreath  of  dark  vapor  encircles  his  head. 

Plagiarism,  like  forgery,  seems  to  be  a  particular  failing  of  the 
romanticist.  One  recalls  the  charges  brought  against  Coleridge, 
Byron,  Dumas,  and  Poe.  But  one  feels  that  Victor  Shelley  in 
this  volume  carried  it  to  something  of  an  excess. 

The  comparison  of  “Lachin  Y  Gair”  and  “The  Dark  Height 
of  Jura  is  of  interest  as  showing  clearly  how  far  superior  in 
poetic  attainment  was  the  very  young  Byron  to  the  very  young 
Shelley.  Bad  as  Byron’s  verses  are,  they  do  not  reach  the  super¬ 
lative  height  of  badness  scaled  by  his  imitator.  Even  more 
interesting  is  it  to  observe  how  the  sentimentality  of  Byron  is 
changed  into  madness  with  Shelley.  The  mere  “voices”  of 
Byron’s  “shades”  are  intensified  into  the  “yelling”  of  “ghosts,” 
the  “gale”  becomes  a  “blast,”  the  “clouds”  are  “wreaths  of 
dark  vapor,”  the  “wind”  grows  into  a  “whirlwind”  which 
“howls”  and  “roars  o’er  the  mountain.”  Beside  this  shrieking 
emotionalism,  Byron  seems  like  a  classicist!  One  would  know 
from  many  of  the  poems  in  Hours  of  Idleness  that  Byron  wxas  a 
student  of  Greek  and  Latin;  one  would  never  guess  the  same  of 
Shelley  from  his  early  works.  One  would  see  that  Byron  had 
been  really  in  love  and  that  his  emotions  were  caused  by  ob¬ 
jective  facts,  whereas  Shelley— despite  a  summer’s  flirtation 
with  his  cousin,  Harriet  Grove — had  merely  thought  himself  to 
be  in  love  and  his  emotions  were  caused  by  his  own  imaginative 
visions.  Lastly,  one  would  find  that  Byron  was  already  exercis¬ 
ing  his  mind  in  independent  reflection  upon  religious  questions 
while  Shelley  was  accepting  his  religion  from  Monk  Lewis  and 
“Rosa  Matilda.” 
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What  then  is  to  be  said  of  Medwin’s  magnificent  statement 
that  Shelley  made  himself  familiar,  while  at  Eton,  with  the 
works  of  Lucretius,  Franklin,  and  Condorcet,  or  of  Shelley’s  own 
ascription  to  that  time  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Locke  and  Hume?  Simply  that  if  he  did  any  of  this 
reading  at  that  period,  it  had  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  him. 
Shelley  the  Atheist  was  born  at  Oxford.  Before  that,  he  was 
and  remained  Mad  Shelley,  merely  fascinated  by  the  horror  of 
atheism. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  this  horrified  fascination  was 
not  an  individual  matter  with  Shelley,  but  was  a  characteristic 
of  adolescent  romanticism.  What  was  the  meaning  of  these 
monsters  of  villainy,  breathing  defiance  against  God  and  man, 
that  loomed  up  for  a  generation  over  the  horizon  of  Germany 
and  England?  What  was  the  meaning  of  these  lovely  maidens, 
driven  by  persecution  across  a  hard  and  cruel  world  ?  Why  did 
the  writers  of  the  School  of  Horror  find  their  emotional  stimulus 
in  these  particular  themes  ?  It  was  the  unconscious  homage  paid 
by  conservatism  to  radicalism.  More  specifically  it  was  the  un¬ 
conscious  homage  paid  by  the  muddling  Teuton  to  the  clear¬ 
sighted  Latin,  t1  or  to  the  Teuton,  the  foundations  of  the  world 
seemed  rocking  in  the  french  Revolution;  down  into  the  abyss 
went  traditional  authority  and  religion;  crime  and  anarchy,  and 
then  war  seemed  to  govern  ill-fated  France.  The  German  and 
the  Englishman  looked  on  and  trembled  and  were  fascinated. 
Despite  themselves,  something  within  them  responded  to  the 
Lurmoii.  French  materialism,  which  they  could  not  understand, 
seemed  to  them  bold,  hideous,  awe-inspiring  blasphemy.  French 
democracy  meant  to  them  the  enthronement  of  lawlessness. 
They  successfully  resisted  the  Gallic  lure  in  their  actions,  they 
paid  their  taxes  and  they  went  to  church,  but  their  imaginations 
were  enthralled. 

In  France,  where  the  imagination  found  immediate  expres¬ 
sion  in  action,  there  was  no  occasion  for  it  to  fester  and  become 
moibid.  The  craziest  follower  of  Rousseau  had  a  gospel  which 
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he  wished  to  live — not  one  from  which  his  intellect  fled  in  terror 
while  his  imagination  accepted  it.  In  France  the  intellect  and 
the  imagination  went  hand  in  hand.  And  in  France  there  was 
no  School  of  Horror. 

The  Teutonic  School  of  Horror  is  the  literature  of  revolution 
written  by  slaves.  It  expresses  the  attitude  of  the  caitiff  angels 
toward  Lucifer’s  revolt — those  angels  of  Dante  “who  dared  not 
rebel,  yet  were  to  God  untrue.”  The  writers  of  horror  were,  for 
the  most  part,  tame  and  conventional  personalities;  they  con¬ 
sented  to  no  untoward  actions;  yet  in  their  fancy  they  would 
still  be  doing  the  deed. 

How  far  this  influence  extended  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  so 
conservative  a  gentleman  as  Sir  Walter  Scott.  A  strong  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  most  reactionary  government  England  ever  knew, 
as  soon  as  he  seized  his  pen  his  imagination  took  fire  at  the 
thought  of  outlaws,  gypsies,  feudal  barons  at  war  with  their  king. 
His  intellect  supported  the  law;  his  imagination  sided  ever  with 
the  lawless.  Witness  his  portraits  of  Meg  Merilies,  Madge 
Wildfire,  Rob  Roy,  Locksley,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  Front-de- 
Boeuf,  and  countless  others.  We  like  his  villains  better  than 
his  heroes.  Roderick  Dhu  and  Marmion  are  more  sympathet¬ 
ically  drawn  than  the  pale  Fitz-James  or  the  shadowy  De 
Wilton.  In  fact,  there  lurks  in  Marmion  the  germ  of  a  whole 
Satanic  School. 

Scott,  of  course,  was  not  the  man  to  develop  any  satanic 
ideas,  or  abstract  ideas  of  any  kind.  But  when  men  should  arise 
strong  enough  to  seize  the  bogeys  of  the  Horror  School  by  the 
throat  and  force  them  to  deliver  up  their  souls,  a  Satanic  School 
was  certain  to  appear.  The  later  Byron  and  the  later  Shelley 
were  such  men.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  in  America  was  another.  All 
three  saw  the  horror  of  rebellion  before  they  realized  its  joys. 

Mad  Shelley’s  familiarity  with  the  idea  of  damnation  led  to 
the  philosophic  Shelley’s  rejection  of  it.  Mad  Shelley’s  fascinated 
stare,  fixed  upon  the  supernatural,  led  to  the  poet  Shelley’s  vi¬ 
sion  through  the  supernatural  to  something  better  behind  it. 
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Mad  Shelley  talked  so  much  about  religion  that  the  atheist 
Shelley  was  forced  to  think  about  it. 

The  themes  of  persecution  which  run  through  the  books  of 
horror  are  a  still  more  obvious  concession  to  radicalism.  Salving 
their  conscience  with  the  conventionality  of  their  pictures  of 
virtue,  the  Teutonic  writers  were  able  to  abandon  their  imagi¬ 
nations  to  Rousseauistic  sentiments.  With  no  desire  to  change 
the  world,  they  yet  united  to  depict  it  as  a  cold  and  merciless 
place.  When  the  atheistic  villain  and  the  persecuted  hero  should 
become  one,  the  School  of  Horror  would  have  done  its  work. 
This  was  to  come  to  pass  in  Shelley’s  portrayal  of  the  Wandering 
Jew  in  6{ueen  Mab. 

Lastly,  all  the  storm  and  fury  of  the  nature  descriptions  by 
these  writers — what  was  it  but  a  dim  recognition  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  life  and  power  in  Nature?  The  movement  of  this  life 
is  described  mechanically  enough — e  pur  si  muove.  The  Nature 
of  even  these  adolescent  romanticists  is  removed  by  a  wide  space 
from  the  static  Nature  of  the  Queen  Anne  school. 

Mad  Shelley’s  blind  endeavor  to  identify  himself  with  the 
spirit  of  Nature  is  sufficiently  unsuccessful.  His  perpetual  at¬ 
tempts  to  ride  the  gale  are  as  awkward  as  the  first  motions  of  a 
baby  upon  a  rocking  horse.  No  sooner  is  he  safely  seated  upon 
the  blast  than  he  tumbles  ignominiously  off.  And  yet  these 
baffled  scramblings  and  tossings  are  but  the  preliminary  to  a 
firmer  command  of  the  horses  of  the  air  and  braver  riding  to 
the  stars  than  any  other  English  poet  has  ever  achieved.  The 
angel  choruses  of  Prometheus  Unbound  stumbled  through  the 
measures  of  Ghasta  and  The  Wandering  Jew  before  they  learned 
to  dance  to  the  music  of  the  spheres.  Shelley  “the  Angel,”  as 
well  as  Shelley  “the  Atheist,”  lay  hidden  in  the  Mad  Shelley  of 
the  Eton  days. 
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READERS  of  Shelley  criticism  will  recall  Peacock’s 
assertion  that  Charles  Brockden  Brown’s  heroine, 
Constantia  Dudley,  “held  one  of  the  highest  places, 
if  not  the  very  highest  place,  in  Shelley’s  idealities  of  female 
character,”  that  nothing  so  blended  itself  with  the  structure  of 
Shelley’s  mind  as  the  creations  of  this  novelist.1  We  are  told  in 
this  “Memoir”  of  certain  rather  trivial  features  of  the  novels 
(“Gothic”  in  character)  which  especially  impressed  Shelley: 
Clithero,  in  Edgar  Huntley ,  digging  a  grave  in  his  sleep,  and  the 
summer-house  in  Wieland  which  made  Shelley  look  for  a  similar 
thing  when  hunting  for  a  country  residence. 

Peacock  and  others  have  commented  upon  the  influence  of 
four  of  the  tales  of  “Godwin’s  American  disciple  in  romance”; 
a  fifth,  Jane  Talbot ,  is  described  by  Mary  as  a  very  stupid  book: 
“Read  Jane  Talbot;  very  stupid  book;  some  letters  so-so;  but 
the  old  woman  in  it  is  so  abominable,  the  young  woman  so  weak, 

1  “Brown’s  four  novels,  Schiller’s  Robbers,  and  Goethe’s  Faust  were,  of  all  the  works 
with  which  he  was  familiar,  those  which  took  the  deepest  root  in  his  mind,  and  had  the 
strongest  influence  in  the  formation  of  his  character.  He  was  an  assiduous  student  of 
great  classical  poets,  and  among  those  his  favourite  heroines  were  Nausicaa  and  An¬ 
tigone.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  greatly  admired  any  of  our  old  English  poets,  except¬ 
ing  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  He  devotedly  admired  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  and  in 
a  minor  degree  Southey:  these  had  great  influence  on  his  style,  and  Coleridge  especially 
on  his  imagination;  but  admiration  is  one  thing  and  assimilation  is  another;  and  noth¬ 
ing  so  blended  itself  with  the  structure  of  his  interior  mind  as  the  creations  of  Brown. 
Nothing  stood  so  clearly  before  his  thoughts  as  a  perfect  combination  of  the  purely 
ideal  and  possibly  real,  as  Constantia  Dudley”  (Peacock’s  “Memoir,”  Fraser's  Magazine, 
June,  1858). 
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and  the  young  man  (the  only  sensible  one  in  the  whole)  the 
author  of  course  contrives  to  bring  to  idiotcy  at  the  end.”1 
This  condemnation  of  the  virtuous  Jane  and  her  foster-mother, 
and  championing  of  the  Godwinian  radical,  Colden,  Dowden 
calls  a  pleasant  touch  of  the  uncompromising  spirit  of  youth.” 
Peacock  records  one  other  adverse  criticism  of  Brown’s  work. 
Shelley,  he  says,  was  displeased  extremely  by  Mervyn’s  trans¬ 
ferring  his  affections  from  the  simple  country  heroine  to  the  rich 
Jewess.  Peacock  says  that  Shelley  attributed  this  desertion  to 
the  desire  of  Brown  to  bring  the  tale  to  an  unhappy  conclusion. 

From  Peacock’s  account  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  date 
of  the  second  adverse  criticism  or  the  year  in  which  the  Brown 
novels  were  read.2  Rabbe  attributes  the  reading  of  “the  four” 
Brown  novels  to  the  winter  of  1814-15,  when  Shelley  and  Mary 
were  living  in  obscurity  and  poverty  in  London.3  At  least  one 
of  the  novels  seems  to  have  been  read  in  that  year,  but  the  four 
which  Peacock  discussed  with  the  poet  were  probably  read 
earlier.  Dowden’s  use  of  Mary’s  journal  indicates  that  her 
reference  to  Jane  Talbot  was  made  m  the  fall  or  early  winter 
^September  to  December)  of  1814.  But  the  harsh  judgment  of 
Arthur  Mervyn’s  defection  is  more  likely  to  have  been  made 
before  Shelley’s  own  desertion  of  Harriet  than  after  the  event. 
It  is  more  probable  that  Shelley’s  criticism  of  Mervyn’s  conduct 
was  made  while  he  was  still  living  at  Bracknell  with  the  simple 
Harriet  than  after  he  had  eloped  with  the  more  brilliant  Mary. 
Vt  hen  Peacock  'visited  the  Shelleys  at  Bracknell  m  the  summer 
of  1813,  there  was,  he  said,  no  trace  of  disaffection  between  the 
poet  and  his  first  wife.4  The  mention  of  Brown  near  the  close 

1  Dowden,  Life  of  Shelley ,  I,  472. 

2  “I  have  something  more  to  say  belonging  to  the  year  1813,  but  it  will  come  better 
m  connection  with  the  events  of  the  succeeding  year.  In  the  meantime  I  will  mention 
one  or  two  traits  of  character  in  which  chronology  is  unimportant”  {op.  cit.).  Peacock 
then  recounts  Shelley’s  proposal  to  enter  the  church,  and  from  that  proceeds  to  Shelley’s 
fondness  for  Brockden  Brown. 

3  Felix  Rabbe,  Shelley ,  the  Man  and  the  Poet ,  II,  26. 

1  “There  was  no  estrangement,  no  shadow  of  a  thought  of  separation,  till  Shelley 
became  acquainted,  not  long  after  the  second  marriage  to  Harriet,  March  24,  1814, 
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of  the  first  section  of  the  “Memoir”  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
conversations  concerning  the  American  novelist  took  place  dur¬ 
ing  that  visit.  As  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,* 1  Shelley’s  judg¬ 
ments  of  literature  were  likely  to  be  moralistic;  he  would  hardly, 
therefore,  condemn  in  the  character  of  a  novel  a  course  of  action 
which  had  been  recently  taken  by  himself— unless  indeed  he  had 
already  come  to  regret  that  action.  And  his  letters  to  Mary 
during  their  brief  separations  in  the  winter  in  London  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  any  such  interpretation.  It  is  likely, 
therefore,  that  he  discovered  Brown  during  the  period  of  his 
great  enthusiasm  for  Godwin.  Shelley,  like  everyone  else,  talked 
of  what  he  had  most  recently  read,  and  from  the  facts  which 
have  been  reviewed  it  may  be  assumed  that  “the  four”  novels, 
Wieland ,  Ormond ,  Edgar  Huntley ,  and  Arthur  Mervyn,  were  read 
before  the  summer  of  1813,  and  Jane  Talbot  the  following  year. 
We  shall  now  make  some  inquiry  to  ascertain  why  Shelley  could 
so  readily  assimilate  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  four  novels 
and  why  he  (or  Mary)  disapproved  of  Jane. 

II 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  in  this  paper  to  a  study  of  the 
similarities  and  differences  in  the  mental  texture  of  these  two 
writers.  Because  of  the  complex  net  of  ideas  and  borrowings  of 
ideas  which  is  encountered,  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  the 
extent  of  Brown’s  influence  upon  Shelley.  Both  writers  make 
use  of  a  large  body  of  ideas  which  were  common  property  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth.  We  shall  first  point  out  certain  striking  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  similarities  between  the  two  men. 

Physically  they  were  both  delicate,  with  a  tendency  toward 
tuberculosis.  “The  seeds  of  an  early  and  lingering  death  are 
sown  in  my  constitution,”  says  Brown  through  the  autobio- 

with  the  lady  who  subsequently  became  his  second  wife”  (Peacock,  op.  cit.,  January, 
i860,  p.  94).  Shelley’s  eyes  “first  rested  with  interest  on  Godwin’s  daughter”  in  May 
or  early  June,  1814  (Dowden,  op.  cit.,  I,  418). 

1  Shelley:  His  Theory  of  Poetry.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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graphical  novel  Arthur  Mervyn.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the 
spring  of  1815  Shelley  was  told  by  a  London  physician  that  he 
was  dying  rapidly  of  consumption.  While  the  Italian  sun  seems 
later  to  have  cured  this  disease,  he  never  had  any  expectation 
of  a  long  life.  Both  men  were  highly  sensitive,  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  toward  suffering  humanity.  Both  were  intellectual,  and 
filled  with  revolutionary  ideas  for  the  betterment  of  the  social 
scheme.  Both  were  solitary  in  their  habits,  morbid,  and  little 
understood  by  their  more  normal  fellows.  Brown  like  Shelley 
had  an  early  and  unsuccessful  love  affair.  Like  Shelley’s  Brack¬ 
nell  friend,  Cornelia  Turner,  Brown  s  lady  love  taught  him 
Italian. 

1  here  are  in  Brown’s  novels  a  series  of  circumstances,  partly 
autobiographical,  which  are  startling  in  their  similarity  to  fac- 
tois  in  Shelley  s  life  and  character.  “I  choose  my  path  suddenly, 
and  pursue  it  with  impetuous  expedition,”  says  Brown  through 
Ai  thur  Mervyn.  Could  a  better  characterization  have  been 
made  of  Shelley?  Mervyn  hated  school.  Shelley  heard  in  school 
only  the  voices  of  tyrants  and  of  foes.  Mervyn  made  no  attempt 
to  be  masculine.  He  nursed  the  sick  and  decided  to  study  med¬ 
icine.  Was  Shelley’s  decision  influenced  by  this  book?  Mervyn 
was  chiefly  interested  in  “abstract  ideas  and  creatures  of  re¬ 
flection  ....  sensations  do  not  precede  and  suggest,  but  fol¬ 
low  and  are  secondary  to,  the  acts  of  my  mind.”  The  imagery 
in  Prometheus  Unbound ,  Shelley  tells  us,  was  drawn  from  the 
operations  of  his  mind.  He  was  more  interested  in  The  Witch 
of  Atlas  than  in  The  Cenci  because,  Mary  tells  us,  the  latter  was 

a  representation  ot  reality,  while  the  former  was  a  creation  of 
his  fancy. 

.  Brown> llke  Shelley,  though  autobiographical  in  his  method, 
tries  to  get  away  from  the  preoccupation  with  self.  “I  meant 
not  to  introduce  myself  into  this  letter,”  says  that  second  scrib¬ 
bling  Pamela,  Jane  Talbot,  self!— that  vile  debaser  whom  I 
detest  as  my  worst  enemy,  and  who  assumes  a  thousand  shapes 
ana  practices,  a  thousand  wishes  to  entice  me  from  the  right 
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path.”  Shelley  to  Hogg  complained  about  his  “egotizing  vari¬ 
ability,  and  to  Hunt  he  wrote  that  he  was  unable  to  get  away 
from  self — “that  burr  that  will  stick  to  one.” 

The  events  in  Ormond  which  parallel  events  in  the  life  of 
Shelley  are  amusing,  to  say  the  least.  To  be  sure,  Ormond’s 
character,  except  for  his  casuistry,  is  very  unlike  Shelley’s. 
But,  like  the  poet,  Ormond  enters  into  a  union  with  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman  whose  uninformed  mind  he  tries  to  culti¬ 
vate.  Like  the  poet,  too,  he  abandons  her  when  he  later  meets 
another  young  and  beautiful  woman  whom  he  thinks  more 
nearly  his  mental  equal.  Helena,  like  Harriet  Westbrook,  could 
read  aloud  effectively,  “but  nature  had  set  impassable  limits 
to  her  attainments.”  Constantia,  the  second  love,  had  been 
brought  up  on  Newton  and  Hartley;  she  betook  herself  naturally 
to  the  poets  and  moral  philosophers,  and  squared  her  conduct 
with  the  dictates  of  truth.  Like  Shelley’s  several  loves,  she  was 
sixteen  years  old.  Ormond,  when  he  abandons  Helena,  offers 
her  protection  and  a  father’s  scrupulous  care — an  offer  not  un¬ 
like  that  which  Shelley  made  to  Harriet  after  his  elopement  with 
Mary.  “Would  to  Heaven  a  sister  could  be  created  by  adop¬ 
tion,”  says  Ormond.  Is  there  a  reflection  of  this  in  the  Epi- 
psychidion? 

Would  that  we  two  had  been  twins  of  the  same  mother! 

Or,  that  the  name  my  heart  lent  to  another 

Could  be  a  sister’s  bond  for  her  and  thee . 

In  Edgar  Huntley  we  find  a  description  of  Waldgrave,  partly 
autobiographical : 

Waldgrave,  like  other  men  early  devoted  to  meditation  and  books, 
had  adopted,  at  different  periods,  different  systems  of  opinion  on 
topics  connected  with  religion  and  morals.  His  earliest  creeds  tended 
to  efface  the  impressions  of  his  education;  to  deify  necessity  and  uni¬ 
versalize  matter;  to  destroy  the  popular  distinction  between  soul  and 
body,  and  to  dissolve  the  supposed  connection  between  the  moral 
condition  of  man  anterior  and  subsequent  to  death.  This  creed  he 
adopted  with  all  the  fulness  of  conviction,  and  propagated  with  the 
utmost  zeal. 
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The  two  friends  in  this  book,  like  Shelley  and  Hogg,  were  sepa¬ 
rated,  but  their  letters  were  “punctual  and  copious.  Those  of 
V\  aldgrave  were  too  frequently  devoted  to  the  defense  of  his 
favorite  tenets.”  In  Jane  Talbot  we  also  have  a  pair  of  friends; 
Colden  is  a  writer  of  letters  very  much  like  the  letters  which 
Shelley  wrote  to  Hogg  and  Elizabeth  Hitchener. 

Not  only  were  the  minds  and  tempers  of  these  two  writers 
similar  in  kind,  but  their  thoughts  were  formed  upon  much  the 
same  reading.  Brown  had  also  gone  through  the  sensibility 
group  Rousseau  and  the  German  sentimentalists.  There  is  no 
need  of  citing  here  examples  of  the  sentimental  and  Gothic  in 
the  works  of  Shelley.  To  recall  his  youthful  romances,  his  ad¬ 
miration  for  “Monk”  Lewis,  and  Mary’s  “pretty  eclogue,” 
Rosalind  and  Helen ,  will  suffice.  Brown,  though  he  is  interested 
in  the  scientific  interpretation  of  the  marvelous,  retains  much  of 
the  sentimental,  and  much  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Gothic. 
His  villains  are  magnificent  sinners  with  “sullen  and  atrocious 
passions”  written  on  their  countenances;  the  better  characters 
are  prone  to  melancholy,  faints,  and  tears.  Jane  Talbot  would 
rather  have  fervor  than  a  thousand  virtues.  Night  only  could 
give  the  proper  setting:  “A  nocturnal  journey  in  districts  so 
romantic  and  wild  as  these  ....  was  more  congenial  to  my 
temper  than  a  noonday  ramble.” 

Brown,  like  Shelley,  took  up  with  the  French  rationalists, 
Helvetius,  Holbach,  etc.,  their  English  counterpart,  Godwin’ 
and  that  vigorous  feminist,  Mary  Wollstonecraft.  There  is  also 
m  Brown,  but  in  a  lesser  degree  than  in  Shelley,  an  element  of 
transcendentalism  and  mysticism.  Brown  too  was  a  lover  of 
Plato,  and  would  become  a  “proficient  in  love.”  He,  like  Shel¬ 
ley,  believed  that  the  creations  of  mind,  good  or  evil,  rule  the 
body,  and  his  avowed  purpose,  as  in  Wieland,  was  to  destroy 
the  power  of  gross  superstitions  upon  the  people.  When  error 
and  superstition  were  eradicated,  physical  ills  would  vanish  too. 

Pai  ts  of  Political  Justice  were  printed  in  the  New  York  Mag¬ 
azine  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  complete  work  appeared  in 
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England.  It  was,  therefore,  accessible  to  Brown,  and  no  doubt 
served  as  source  material  for  his  metaphysical  and  sociological 
ideas.  Yet  with  this  in  mind,  and  even  admitting  the  similar¬ 
ities  between  Falkland  in  Caleb  Williams  and  Ormond,  Dr.  Clark 
is  no  doubt  correct  in  his  assertion  that  the  influence  of  Godwin 
upon  Brown  has  been  overrated.1  Precisely  the  same  should  be 
said  about  Godwin’s  influence  upon  Shelley.2  It  was  strong,  but 
not  single.  Besides,  in  both  instances  the  influence  is  hard  to 
determine  because  both  Brown  and  Shelley  had  read  widely  and 
borrowed  freely.  It  is  often  forgotten  that  Shelley  had  read 
Godwin’s  own  sources;  that  in  his  use  of  the  necessitarian  phi¬ 
losophy  Shelley  is  at  variance  with  Godwin  is  usually  ignored. 
Godwin  rejects  necessity  in  the  physical  world,  and  advocates 
a  necessity  (i.e.,  causality)  in  mental  processes.  In  Queen  Mab 
Shelley  champions  physical  necessity  (VI,  170-73),  following 
the  French  mechanists.  In  the  same  poem,  although  in  flat  con¬ 
tradiction  to  this  doctrine,  he  also  celebrates  the  “omnipotence 
of  mind”  and  the  “fixed  and  virtuous  will”  (VIII,  236;  IX,  34- 
35).  Godwin,  it  will  be  recalled,  believed  will  to  be  merely  a  pop¬ 
ular  misconception;  either  fixed  or  free  will  nullified  the  inevita¬ 
bility  of  the  sequence  of  thought.  Shelley  as  he  matured  placed 
more  and  more  stress  upon  the  transcendental  power  of  the 
mind.  In  'Julian  and  Maddalo  he  says  that  our  ills  remain  with 
us  because  we  permit  them  to;  we  have  power  over  ourselves 
and  could  will  to  break  the  brittle  chains  which  bind  us.  Prome¬ 
theus,  though  he  acts  according  to  the  physical  law,  is  king 
over  himself;  the  world  is  practically  the  creation  of  his  mind. 
Guilt  and  pain  are  because  his  will  made  or  suffered  (i.e.,  per¬ 
mitted)  them  (III,  lv,  199  ff.). 

To  the  foregoing  compare  Brown:  Through  the  mouth  of 
Mervyn  he  says  that  “the  source  of  all  energy,  and  even  of  life, 

1  David  Lee  Clark,  Charles  Brockden  Brown ,  A  Critical  Biography.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1923. 

2  See  Brailsford’s  extravagant  hyperbole:  “ The  Revolt  of  Islam  and  Prometheus 
Unbound  are  Godwin’s  noblest  works”  (H.  N.  Brailsford,  Godwin,  Shelley,  and  Their 
Circle  [Henry  Holt]). 
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is  seated  in  thought;  ....  the  external  frame  will  seldom  lan¬ 
guish  when  actuated  by  an  unconquerable  soul.”  Mervyn  was 
able  to  assist  Wallace  from  the  plague-stricken  city,  not  because 
his  limbs  were  less  infirm,  but  because  his  will  was  superior. 
Jane  Talbot,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  power  of  reason,  no  will  of 
her  own.  This  weakness  no  doubt  made  the  book  seem  con¬ 
temptible  to  Shelley  and  Mary. 

In  justice  to  Godwin  it  should  be  added  that  he  himself  does 
not  consistently  regard  the  will  as  passive.  In  St.  Leon  he  says, 
“There  is  nothing  which  the  human  mind  can  conceive,  which 
it  may  not  execute”;  and  elsewhere,  “Desire  never  fails  to  gen¬ 
erate  capacity.”  Shelley  quoted  these  statements  in  his  letters, 
and  the  transcendental  idea  underlying  them  is  reflected  in  the 
superb  closing  lines  of  Prometheus  Unbound.  Godwin  admitted 
too  that  in  his  first  edition  of  Political  Justice  he  had  over¬ 
stressed  reason  to  the  neglect  of  emotion  and  intuition.1 

Whether  Brown  read  Godwin  with  care  or  whether  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  social  and  metaphysical  doctrines  from  the  French 
writers,  or  from  the  French  refugees  who  were  numerous  in 
America  at  the  time,  is  impossible  to  determine.  As  anyone  can 
see  by  reading  the  novels,  Brown  was  familiar  with  the  ideas 
which  animated  young  radicals  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and 
America  at  that  time.  Occasionally  there  is  a  direct  reference 
in  the  novels,  as  the  reference  to  Hartley  in  Ormond.2  There 
seems  to  be  only  one  direct  reference  to  Political  Justice ,3  and 
that  is  a  disparaging  one. 

Ill 

\\  e  shall  now  examine  some  of  the  ethical  and  social  doctrines 
current  in  the  time  which  are  found  in  the  works  of  Brown  and 
Shelley.  To  the  latter,  custom  and  convention  were  intolerable 
bonds,  and  as  is  well  known,  he  paid  scant  regard  to  them  either 
in  his  works  or  in  his  life.  He  must  then  have  felt  much  svm- 

1  Ford  K.  Brown,  Life  of  Godwin ,  pp.  133-35. 

2  The  Novels  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown  (Philadelphia:  M.  Polock,  1857),  VI,  51. 

3  Jane  Talbot ,  p.  70. 
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pathy  for  Mervyn,  who  “totally  overlooked”  ordinary  rules  in 
his  behavior.  “I  thought  with  scornful  emotions,  on  the  bars 
and  hindrances  which  pride,  and  caprice,  and  delusive  maxims 
of  decorum,  raise  in  the  way  of  human  intercourse,”  says  Brown 
through  this  character.  And  Mervyn,  while  unconventional,  was 
as  fastidious  as  Shelley.  This  hero,  it  will  be  recalled,  invaded 
a  private  residence  to  assist  a  woman  in  distress,  and  found 
there  “two  females,  arrayed  with  voluptuous  negligence.”  One, 
whose  dress  seemed  “intended  and  adapted  to  captivate  those 
who  know  none  but  physical  pleasures”  bred  distaste  and  aver¬ 
sion  in  this  hero.  Shelley  would  have  reacted  in  precisely  the 
same  way. 

Shelley’s  hatred  of  wealth  and  rank  are  likewise  well  known. 
In  Edgar  Huntley  he  had  read  that  “no  exertions  could  preserve 
him  [a  wicked  Irish  landlord]  from  the  vices  that  are  inherent  in 
wealth  and  rank,  and  which  flow  from  the  spectacle  of  universal 
depravity.”  In  Wieland  Shelley  had  read  that  power  and  wealth 
are  “the  two  great  sources  of  depravity.”  The  same  doctrine  is 
expressed  in  Ormond. 

In  the  matter  of  religion  Shelley  was  pleased  with  Brown’s 
character  Constantia  Dudley,  who  ‘Vas  a  stranger  to  the  felic¬ 
ity  flowing  from  religion.  In  her  struggles  with  misfortune,  she 
was  supported  and  cheered  by  the  sense  of  no  approbation  but 
her  own.”  Ormond’s  disbelief  in  revealed  religion  was  “at  once 
unchangeable  and  strenuous.”  He  was  a  necessitarian  of  the 
French  materialistic  type.  “The  universe  was  to  him  a  series 
of  events  connected  by  an  undesigning  necessity,  and  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  forms  to  which  no  beginning  or  end  can  be  conceived.” 
This  was  the  necessity  celebrated  by  Shelley  in  parts  of  Queen 
Mab.  Ormond,  in  the  matter  of  religion,  added  enthusiasm  to 
disbelief,  and  he  “not  only  dissented  but  abhorred.” 

Probably  from  Godwin,  Brown  had,  like  Shelley,  learned  to 
distrust  the  effects  of  gratitude  in  the  social  scheme.  Thus 
Clithero  “weakly  suffered  the  dictates  of  eternal  justice  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  gratitude.”  Godwin’s  (not  original)  definition 
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of  “virtue,”  which  Shelley  repeated  in  his  letters  to  Hogg  and 
to  Elizabeth  Hitchener,  is  also  found  in  Brown:  “Proofs  of  a 
just  intention  are  all  that  are  requisite  to  exempt  us  from 
blame.”  Similarly  we  find  the  hatred  of  bloodshed,  war,  and 
vengeance. 

To  Brown  as  to  Shelley  (and  to  Godwin  in  the  first  edition 
of  Political  Justice)  marriage  was  an  evil,  the  product  of  a  social 
system  based  upon  property.  Moreover, 

to  abdicate  the  use  of  her  own  understanding  was  scarcely  justifiable 
in  any  case;  but  to  vow  an  affection  that  was  not  felt  and  could  not 
be  compelled,  and  to  promise  obedience  to  one  whose  judgment  was 
glaringly  defective,  were  acts  atrociously  criminal.  Education,  be¬ 
sides,  had  created  in  her  [Constantia]  an  insurmountable  abhorrence 
of  admitting  to  conjugal  privileges  the  man  who  had  no  claim  upon 
her  love. 

Mercenary  alliances  and  licentiousness  were  abhorred.  Per¬ 
sonal  fidelity  and  voluntary  assent  on  both  sides  were  requisite 
to  a  true  union.  Provided  it  be  voluntary  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  a  perpetual  alliance.  Brown  admits  marriage  is 
merely  a  mode  of  sexual  intercourse  which  custom  of  law  has 
established  in  a  country.  Its  essentials  as  summed  up  at  the 
conclusion  of  The  Paradise  of  Women  are  these:  “Marriage  is 
an  union  founded  on  free  and  mutual  consent.  It  cannot  exist 
without  friendship — it  cannot  exist  without  personal  fidelity. 
As  soon  as  the  union  ceases  to  be  spontaneous,  it  ceases  to  be 
just.” 

To  Brown  as  to  Shelley,  women  were  rational  creatures,  en¬ 
titled  to  all  the  educational  advantages  of  men.  One  of  Brown’s 
chief  objections  to  marriage  was  that  the  married  woman  not 
only  lost  her  property  rights,  but  became  the  property  of  her 
husband.  He  would  not,  like  Jane’s  brother,  regard  a  woman’s 
wishes  as  a  sign  of  “mere  frowardness  and  obstinacy.”  With 
Colden  he  would  say,  d  ou  would  hardly,  I  imagine,  allow  your 
sister  to  prescribe  for  you  in  your  marriage  choice,  and  i  fear 
she  will  lay  claim  to  the  same  independence  for  herself.”  “If  I 
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am  ignorant  and  weak,”  says  Eliza  Hadwin,  “do  I  not  owe  it 
to  the  same  cause  that  has  made  you  so?  And  will  not  the  same 
means  which  promote  your  improvement  be  likewise  useful  to 
me?  Mervyn’s  belief  that  women  were  fit  only  to  spin  and 
churn  was  shaken.  He  could  not  deny  that  human  ignorance 
was  curable  by  the  same  means  in  one  sex  as  in  the  other. 

IV 

It  cannot  be  successfully  argued  that  Shelley  borrowed  any 
sociological  or  metaphysical  ideas  from  Brown.  The  facts  merely 
reveal  that  the  English  poet  found  in  the  American  novelist  a 
kindred  spirit.  These  two  held  a  large  body  of  ideas  more  or  less 
in  common,  and  both  had  a  purpose:  to  eradicate  superstitions 
and  customs  which  fettered  the  just  intercourse  of  mankind. 
There  are  also  differences  between  these  two  men  which  we  shall 
now  point  out. 

Brown  was  much  less  radical  than  Shelley.  The  novelist 
usually  puts  his  extreme  ideas  into  the  mouths  of  his  villains. 
Thus  it  is  Ormond  who,  on  principle,  induces  Helena  into  an 
illicit  union,  and  it  is  Ormond,  again  acting  on  principle,  who 
abandons  her  when  he  meets  Constantia— one  worthy  of  his 
love.  Although  the  sequence  of  events  here  parallels  the  events 
in  Shelley’s  life,  what  the  poet  thought  of  Ormond’s  conduct  can 
only  be  conjectured.  Up  to  the  point  where  Ormond’s  criminal 
duplicity  is  revealed,  Shelley  must  have  approved.  He  also  had 
enough  Godwinian  casuistry  to  condone  much  in  the  life  of  this 
character  on  the  ground  that  it  originated  in  certain  limitations 
imposed  by  nature,  and  in  defective  education.  We  must,  of 
course,  be  on  our  guard  not  to  accept  as  the  author’s  personal 
views  all  of  the  tenets  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his 
characters.  We  may  believe  that  Brown,  like  Shelley,  thought 
that  the  principles  of  the  social  machine  must  be  rectified”; 
but  Brown  did  not  believe,  as  did  his  Ormond,  that  all  our  ac¬ 
tions,  whether  our  motives  be  good  or  bad,  tend  merely  to  the 
production  of  evil.  Neither  did  Brown  think  that  “the  happi- 
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ness  of  others  is  unworthy  of  primary  consideration,  ....  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  to  be  attained,”  nor  that  a  man  should  strive  for 

nothing  but  his  own  good  because  a  general  benefit  is  impossible 
to  secure. 

A  sign  of  conservatism  seen  in  Brown’s  work  but  never  in 
Shelley  s  is  that  when  revolutionary  doctrines  are  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  noble  character,  the  character  repents  and  recants 
before  the  end  of  the  book.  Waldgrave  in  Edgar  Huntley ,  who 
wrote  such  a  pack  of  dangerously  radical  letters,  later  resumed 
faith,  and  defended  all  that  in  his  youth  he  had  attacked.  Pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  happens  to  Col  den  in  Jane  Talbot. 

There  are,  too,  in  Brown’s  novels  conventional  ideas  of 
which  he  evidently  approved,  but  of  which  Shelley  and  Godwin 
disapproved.  All  three  seem  to  have  believed  that  gratitude 
often  was  subversive  and  interfered  with  justice.  Brown  alone 
believed  in  the  value  of  remorse.  In  Edgar  Huntley  we  read  that 
remorse  is  an  ample  and  proper  expiation  for  all  offenses,”  and 
in  Jane  Talbot  that  ‘‘there  is  no  crime  which  remorse  will  not 
expiate.  Inglefield  is  praised  for  inculcating  the  lesson  of  pen¬ 
itence  and  duty. 

_  The  differences  between  the  fully  matured  Brown  and  the 
still  enthusiastic  and  revolutionary  Shelley  come  out  quite 
clearly  in  Jane  Talbot.  Mrs.  Fielder  is  describing  Golden;  a 
“most  fascinating  book”  {Political  Justice)  had  fallen  into  this 
}oung  mans  hands,  which  changed  in  a  moment  the  whole 
course  of  his  ideas.  The  ‘‘grand  deceiver”  who  wrote  this  book 
could  disguise  the  impious,  or  blasphemous,  or  licentious  under 
the  guise  and  sanction  of  virtue.”  Golden  consequently  became 
the  advocate  of  suicide;  a  scoffer  at  promises;  the  despiser  of 
revelation,  of  Providence  and  a  future  state;  an  opponent  of 
marriage,  and  as  one  who  denied  (shocking!)  that  anything  but 
mere  habit  and  positive  law  stood  in  the  way  of  marriage, "nay, 
of  intercourse  without  marriage,  between  brother  and  sister, 
parent  and  child!”  These  views  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  vin¬ 
dicate  in  private  and  public;  he  was  seized  with  a  rage  for  mak¬ 
ing  converts. 
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While  we  are  not  to  assume  that  Brown  is  making  Mrs. 
Fielder  his  mouthpiece,  it  is  evident  that  the  picture  of  Colden 
which  this  conservative  lady  draws  fits  Shelley  much  better 
than  it  does  Brown.  The  writer  of  this  letter  is  the  “old  woman” 
whom  Mary  thought  “so  abominable.”  The  young  man  whom 
she  anathematizes  is  the  character  whom  Mary  thought  “the 
only  sensible  one  in  the  whole,”  and  whom  the  author  “brought 
to  idiotcy  in  the  end.”  Brown  at  the  end  has  Colden  say:  “I 
have  awakened  from  my  dreams  of  doubt  and  misery,  not  to 
the  cold  and  vague  belief,  but  to  the  living  and  delightful  con¬ 
sciousness,  of  every  tie  that  can  bind  man  to  his  Divine  Parent 
and  Judge.”  This  was  Brown  speaking  through  his  character.1 
It  was  Brown  s  criticism  of  the  Godwinian  doctrines  which  irked 
the  philosopher’s  daughter,  and  which  made  her  call  Jane  Talbot 
a  very  stupid  book. 

V 

The  positive  borrowings  from  Brown  are  not  numerous.  The 
name  Constantia  and  the  fine  ideal  of  feminine  character  which 
this  name  represents  are  all  that  we  can  be  sure  of.  Peacock 
was  right  in  saying  that  Constantia  Dudley  helped  form  Shel¬ 
ley’s  concept  of  the  ideal  female  character.  Constantia’s  age, 
her  lack  of  worldly  pride,  her  taste  for  the  poets  and  moralists, 
her  intellectuality  (which  caused  her  “to  square  her  conduct  by 
the  dictates  of  truth”  and  to  disregard  the  conventional),  her 
courage,  her  fixity  of  purpose,  her  views  on  woman’s  place,  on 
love  and  marriage;  her  compassion  for  the  afflicted,  her  distaste 
for  luxury,  her  hatred  of  bloodshed  and  disparagement  of  venge¬ 
ance,  her  lack  of  conventional  religion — all  of  these  are  quali¬ 
ties  which  we  find  in  Rosalind,  Helen,  Cythna,  and  Beatrice, 
and,  in  a  more  highly  idealized  form,  in  Emily  and  The  Lady  in 
The  Sensitive  Plant.  The  poet  also  saw  this  ideal  progressively 

1  Owing  to  awareness  of  imperfections  in  nature,  and  a  desire  for  perfection,  Brown 
had  “a  strong  tendency  to  skepticism,  which,  in  riper  years,  he  rejected.”  In  the  first 
number  of  the  Literary  Magazine  and  American  Register,  October  i,  1803,  he  declares 
himself  a  supporter  of  the  Christian  religion.  See  “Memoir”  in  tVieland. 
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developing  in  his  various  loves:  Harriet  Westbrook,  Mary 
Godwin,  Clare  Claremont,  and  Emilia  Viviani. 

Constantia,  like  the  poet,  had  an  imagination  so  strong  that 
the  image  was  mistaken  for  reality.  She  could  revive  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  an  absent  friend  “so  forcibly  as  almost  to  produce 
a  lunatic  conception  of  its  reality.”  And  then  there  is  Constan- 
tia’s  singing.  “A  ditty  which  they  sung  together  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  flowed  to  her  lips.  If  ever  human  tones  were  qualified  to 
convey  the  whole  soul,  they  were  those  of  Constantia  when  she 
sang.”  But  it  was  the  idea  of  the  perfect  woman  singing  which 
moved  Shelley,  the  ditty  which  Brown  included  in  his  novel 
having  no  merit: 

The  breeze  awakes;  the  bark  prepares 
To  waft  me  to  a  distant  shore; 

But  far  beyond  the  world  of  cares, 

We  meet  again  to  part  no  more. 

There  is  little  in  this  conventional  quatrain  which  is  reflected 
in  Shelley’s  two  lyrics  to  Constantia  and  the  accompanying 
fragments.  Shelley’s  favorite  image — the  boat — is  suggested; 
the  idea  of  departure  to  a  distant  shore  was  always  attractive 
to  the  poet.  In  the  fragment  “To  One  Singing”  there  may  be  a 
reflection  of  Brown’s  ditty  greatly  enriched: 

My  spirit  like  a  charmed  bark,  doth  swim 
Upon  the  liquid  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing, 

For  far  away  into  the  regions  dim 

Of  rapture — as  a  boat,  with  swift  sails  winging 
Its  way  adown  some  many-winding  river 

Speeds  through  dark  forests  o’er  the  waters  swinging. 

There  are  in  Brown  certain  phrases  which  also  occur  in 
Shelley,  especially  in  his  prose.  Welbeck’s  mistress  spoke  in 
accents  that  were  “thrillingly  musical.”  Eliza  Hadwin  was  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  “thrilling  sensibility.”  Helena  Cleves  had  features 
which  were  “the  seat  of  a  softness  at  all  times  blushful  and  be¬ 
witching.  All  those  graces  of  symmetry,  smoothness,  and  lustre, 
which  assemble  in  the  imagination  of  the  painter  when  he  calls 
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from  the  bosom  of  her  natal  deep  the  Paphian  divinity,  blended 
in  their  perfections  in  the  shade,  complexion,  and  hair  of  this 
lady.  Her  voice  was  naturally  thrilling  and  melodious.”  The 
elder  Hadwin  girl  suffered  a  disappointment  which  could  not 
be  endured  by  “a  frame  verging  to  dissolution.”  The  condition 
of  Sophia  Westwyn’s  mother  was  similar;  “her  frame  was  verg¬ 
ing  toward  dissolution.”  In  Edgar  Huntley  Clarice’s  friend  was 
tending  to  dissolution,”  and  Huntley  was  “tottering  on  the 
verge  of  dissolution.” 

Shelley  uses  these  expressions  frequently,  “dissolution”  ap¬ 
pearing  nine  times  in  St.  Irvyne.  In  the  same  romance  appears 
the  thrilling  accents  of  her  interestingly  sweet  voice.”  But  the 
use  of  the  same  verbal  absurdities  does  not  here  prove  any¬ 
thing,  for  they  also  appear  in  Lewis’s  Rosario ,  which  Shelley 
read  and  admired.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  been  common 
property  among  the  now  almost  forgotten  romancers  of  the 
late  eighteenth  century. 

VI 

By  way  of  conclusion  we  shall  sum  up  as  follows:  There  was 
between  Shelley  and  Brown  a  physical  and  mental  similarity. 
In  both  an  intense  and  alert  mind  was  housed  in  an  inadequate 
body — a  “sword  of  fire  consuming  its  scabbard.”  In  both  we 
find  a  “habit  of  romantic  and  visionary  speculation.1  Both  pos¬ 
sessed  personalities  at  once  vigorous  and  morbid.  Both  were 
hypersensitive  to  the  defects  of  the  social  system,  and  strove  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  ignorant  and  deluded  masses. 
The  minds  of  both  were  formed  upon  much  the  same  reading: 
the  sensibility  group,  the  necessitarians  and  materialists,  the 
transcendentalists.  Although  Shelley  had  read  Brown’s  work 
with  great  interest,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  he  was  greatly 
indebted  to  the  American  novelist,  because  all  of  the  ideas  and 
attitudes  in  Brown’s  work  are  also  present  in  the  work  of 
English  and  French  writers  which  Shelley  had  read.  Even  in 
the  matter  of  style  there  is  nothing  unique  in  Brown.  The  vogue 
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of  the  Gothic  had  already  given  place  to  rationalism  when  Wie- 
land  appeared  in  1798.  A  poetical  name,  and  some  assistance 
in  the  clarification  of  his  concept  of  the  feminine  ideal,  are  all 
that  Shelley  can  with  assurance  be  said  to  have  obtained  from 
America’s  first  professional  man  of  letters. 


THE  CLOISTERHAM  MURDER 

CASE 

By  EDWARD  S.  EVERETT 


I 

FOR  some  time  ]  have  been  interested  in  the  puzzle  of 
Bdwin  Brood.  I  have  in  turn  accepted  and  abandoned 
several  of  the  well-known  explanations  of  the  mystery, 
for  I  find  each  solution  plausible  when  first  presented,  but  I  also 
find  that  each  solution  fades  when  compared  directly  with  the 
case  in  Edwin  Brood.  Finally,  after  several  experiences  of  being 
convinced— and  unconvinced— I  fell  into  the  Drood  madness. 
In  other  words,  I  invented  a  solution  of  my  own. 

Now  it  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  fact  that  I  arrived  at  the 
same  theory  at  about  the  same  time  by  two  distinct  processes 
of  reasoning.  I  will,  as  briefly  as  possible,  give  both. 

II 

For  me,  as  for  many  others,  the  opium  dream  of  chapter 
xxiii  is  an  important  key.  In  this  chapter  Jasper  tells  us  that 
he  made  the  mysterious  journey  “millions  and  billions’’  of  times, 
and  that  he  always  made  it  in  the  same  way,’’  and  that  this 
was  the  way  in  which  “it  was  really  made  at  last.”  And  yet 
evidently  it  was  not  exactly  the  same,  because  in  a  number  of 
places  he  expresses  surprise,  and  at  one  point  exclaims,  “I  never 
saw  that  before.” 

In  the  last  few  lines  of  the  vision,  there  are  several  phrases 
that  may  have  a  special  significance.  Jasper  acts  “as  if  in  the 
dark  ;  he  exclaims  that  there  has  been  “no  struggle,  no  con¬ 
sciousness  or  peril,  no  entreaty”;  he  cries  out  that  he  “never 
saw  that  before  ;  he  “trails  off”  into  a  stupor  with  the  words, 
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“Look  what  a  poor,  mean,  miserable  thing  it  is!  That  must  be 
real.  It’s  over.” 

What  is  the  drift  of  all  this?  We  have  a  carefully  formulated 
plan  carried  out  in  detail.  We  have — not  the  expected  result — 
but  surprise  and  bewilderment.  We  have  a  murder  committed 
in  the  dark  (therefore  the  victim  cannot  be  seen)  without  strug¬ 
gle  or  outcry  (therefore  the  victim’s  voice  cannot  be  heard)  by 
a  man  who  is  not  sure  whether  he  is  committing  a  murder  or 
dreaming  a  murder.  When  later  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  body 
of  his  victim,  that  victim  does  not  have  the  expected  appear¬ 
ance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  phrases  point  toward  a  mistake — 
they  suggest  that  Jasper  murdered  the  wrong  man. 

Ill 

So  much  for  the  hints  derived  from  the  opium  dream  of 
chapter  xxiii.  Almost  exactly  the  same  conclusion  follows  an 
examination  of  certain  situations  in  Dickens’  other  books. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Edwin  Drood  is  a  book  of  a  certain 
type.  It  is  a  book  in  which  a  murder,  announced  in  the  early 
parts,  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  plot  that  follows.  In  only  two  of 
Dickens’  other  novels  have  we  a  situation  of  this  type. 

In  Barnaby  Rudge  after  the  murder  of  Mr.  Reuben  Llaredale, 
two  men  disappear.  They  are  Mr.  Rudge,  the  steward,  and  a 
gardener.  Later  a  decomposed  body  is  found.  It  is  identified  by 
clothes,  watch,  and  ring  as  Mr.  Rudge.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
book  we  learn  that  it  is  the  gardener  dressed  in  Rudge’s  clothes. 

In  Our  Mutual  Friend  two  men  disappear,  John  Harmon  and 
George  Radfoot.  A  body,  somewhat  decomposed,  is  found  in 
the  river.  It  is  identified  by  clothes  and  papers  as  John  Harmon. 
But  it  is,  as  appears  later,  George  Radfoot  dressed  in  John  Har¬ 
mon’s  clothes. 

In  Edwin  Drood  two  men,  as  I  shall  show  later,  disappear 
from  the  story.  The  story  is  not  complete.  No  body  has  been 
found  up  to  the  time  that  the  fragment  of  story  which  we  pos¬ 
sess  closes.  But  Drood’s  watch  and  pin  have  been  found  in  the 
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river,  and  it  is  generally  assumed  that  Drood  has  been  murdered. 
I  here  are  even  hints  that  a  body  decomposed  in  quicklime  will 
be  found  later  in  the  story — a  body  which  will  be  identified  as 
Drood  by  means  of  a  certain  ring.  The  parallelism  is  obvious. 

Among  the  fifteen  novels  of  Dickens,  there  is  no  other  in 
which  we  start  with  a  murder  mystery  and  work  toward  its 
solution  throughout  the  book.  It  anyone  wishes  to  make  a  par¬ 
tial  exception  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit ,  even  here  there  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  parallelism  of  the  same  type.  Jonas  Chuzzlewit  thinks  he 
has  murdered  his  father.  John  Jasper  thinks  he  has  murdered 
his  nephew.  Jonas  Chuzzlewit  is  wrong.  Possibly  John  Jasper 
is  wrong  too. 

This  idea  of  wrong  identification  in  death  seems  to  have 
grown  stronger  and  stronger  with  Dickens  toward  the  end.  Of 
the  six  books  that  precede  Edwin  Drood ,  three  contain  some 
variation  of  the  idea  applied  to  a  leading  character.  Lady 
Deadlock  in  Bleak  House  faces  death  dressed  as  the  brickmaker’s 
wife;  Sydney  Carton  in  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  faces  death  in  the 
clothes  of  Charles  Darnay;  George  Radfoot  in  Our  Mutual 
Friend  laces  death  in  the  clothes  ol  John  Harmon. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  may  we  not  say  that  if  Dickens  sub¬ 
stituted  another  victim  for  Drood  in  the  murder  he  was  only 
repeating  a  favorite  situation — the  only  situation  that  he  had 
ever  used  when  a  murder  mystery  was  to  run  throughout  the 
entire  book? 


IV 

But  il  Jasper  murdered  the  wrong  man,  who  was  that  man? 
The  obvious  thing  is  to  note  what  characters  are  present  in  the 
story  before  that  wild  Christmas  Eve  and  are  absent  from  the 
story  after  it.  Most  of  these  characters  are  of  very  slight  im¬ 
portance,  for  example,  “the  stationary  and  Hying  waiters”  of 
Holborn.  Again  Mrs.  Tisher  of  Nuns’  House  is  mysteriously 
“absent  on  leave”  in  chapter  xix,  and  this  is  the  only  mention 
of  her  after  the  night  of  t'he  murder.  But  these  facts  seem  to 
lead  nowhere. 
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Far  more  important  in  the  story  is  Mr.  Bazzard.  So  im¬ 
portant,  in  fact,  is  he  that  all  solvers  of  the  mystery  have  felt 
that  he  must  be  reckoned  with  in  some  way.  So  much  attention 
has  been  called  to  his  mysterious  disappearance,  “off  duty  here, 
altogether,  just  at  present,”  that  I  need  add  only  one  thing:  if 
Jasper  murders  the  wrong  man,  Bazzard  seems  the  most  prob¬ 
able  victim. 

V 

Before  we  proceed  further  there  is  one  important  objection 
to  be  answered.  It  is  this:  Dickens  is  said  to  have  told  certain 
people,  John  Forster,  Luke  Fildes,  Charles  Collins,  and  Charles 
Dickens  the  younger,  that  Edwin  Drood  was  really  dead. 

Now  this  is  the  sore  point  in  the  controversy.  Here  it  is 
that  good  manners  and  good  feeling  suffer  most.  And  yet  I 
can  hardly  ignore  the  point,  for  if  I  do,  I  am  certain  to  find 
someone  remarking  that  it  is  “charitable  to  suppose”  that  I 
am  “ignorant  of  all  this.”1  If  I  express  doubts  I  shall  doubtless 
be  told  that  the  question  was  “settled  once  and  for  all”  by 
direct  evidence.2  Since  then  this  issue  must  be  fought,  I  shall 
attempt  to  answer  the  chief  claims  made  by  those  who  hold  that 
the  Forster-Fildes-Collins-Dickens,  Jr.,  evidence  is  conclusive. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  Dickens  seems  to  have  been  unwilling 
to  tell  the  secrets  of  Edwin  Drood.  All  of  the  testimony  reveals 
this.  Dickens  told  the  first  of  these  witnesses  that  the  idea  of  the 
book  was  not  communicable  or  the  interest  would  be  gone;  he 
asked  another  very  pointedly  whether  he  could  keep  a  secret;  a 
third  witness  admits  that  Dickens  told  him  very  little  about  the 
story;  and  the  fourth  explains  that  the  conversation  which  he 
quotes  arose  because  Dickens  was  afraid  that  he  had  already 
revealed  too  much  of  his  secrets. 

Dickens’  unwillingness  to  tell  is  further  made  evident  by  the 
fact  that  Dickens  did  actually  tell  so  little.  The  mystery  is  still 
a  mystery.  Forster,  to  be  sure,  has  several  interesting  things  to 
give  out;  the  others,  practically  nothing. 

1  See  Dickensian,  April,  1920,  p.  77.  2  See  ibid.,  January,  1924,  p.  41. 
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In  the  second  place,  Dickens  could  keep  the  secret  of  the 
murder  without  appearing  to  hold  anything  back.  If  my  theory 
is  right,  Dickens  could  say  with  perfect  truth  that  Jasper  com¬ 
mits  a  real  murder;  that  he  strangles  his  victim  with  the  black 
silk  scarf  of  chapter  xiv;  that  Jasper  is  to  confess  to  the  murder 
of  Edwin  Drood  later  in  the  story;  and  that  Drood  is  really 
dead  and  does  not  return  to  the  story.  Only  the  most  critical 
listener  could  detect  anything  lacking  in  these  statements. 

In  the  third  place,  Dickens  really  was  vague  in  exactly  the 
way  suggested  wherever  we  have  his  own  words  in  his  own 
writing.  For  example,  he  refers  to  “the  murder,”  not  to  “the 
murder  of  Edwin  Drood.” 

In  the  fourth  place,  many  of  the  ablest  students  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  have  believed  that  Edwin  Drood  was  not  murdered.  Those 
men  whose  names  were  known  to  me  before  I  studied  the  con¬ 
troversy  as  able  writers  and  critics,  William  Archer,  Andrew 
Lang,  and  G.  K.  Chesterton,  have  all  believed  that  Drood  was 
not  murdered. 

Against  all  this,  we  have  the  unanimous  and  positive  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Forster-Fildes-Collins-Dickens,  Jr.,  group.  There 
is  no  question  that  these  men  were  very  close  to  Dickens.  Their 
testimony  is  wholly  unambiguous  on  this  point.  Two  of  them 
profess  to  quote  exact  words  of  Dickens  himself  upon  the  matter. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  many  have  been  convinced  by  them. 

And  yet  the  situation  is  almost  exactly  what  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  if  the  nature  of  the  murder  was  the  central  secret.  Dickens 
could  not  reveal  the  secret  without  danger  of  spoiling  his  mys¬ 
tery.  And  yet  he  could  make  perfectly  true  statements,  which 
his  friends  would  interpret  as  confirmation  of  the  ideas  they  had 
drawn  from  the  book.  LTneasy  at  seeing  their  self-deception, 
Dickens  would  be  likely  to  warn  them  that  he  must  keep  his 
secrets — and  this  he  did.  But  after  his  death,  all  that  he  had 
said  about  his  unfinished  book  w'ould  come  forward  again.  By 
processes  well  known  to  all  students  of  evidence,  Dickens’  words 
and  ideas  would  have  been  modified  to  fit  the  interpretation 
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given  them.  The  stories  of  the  various  friends,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  all  arisen  from  the  same  basic  error,  would 
seem  to  confirm  and  establish  each  other.  If  occasionally  a 
student  of  literary  form  or  a  man  skilled  in  mystery  stories 
pointed  out  that  there  were  hints  in  the  book  of  something  else, 
these  memories  would  tend  to  become  more  positive  to  meet  the 
opposition. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  to  close  the  question,  to  assure  us  that 
Edwin  Drood  was  murdered,  the  question  is  still  open. 

VI 

The  best  test  of  this  solution  would  be  to  tell  the  story  of 
Edwin  Drood  in  the  light  of  it.  Within  the  limits  that  I  have  set 
for  myself  I  cannot  do  this.  And  yet  I  feel  that  my  solution  re¬ 
mains  relatively  meaningless  without  some  further  account  of 
it.  As  a  compromise  between  all  and  nothing  I  shall  try  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  Jasper’s  much-repeated  dream,  of  the  happen¬ 
ings  of  the  night  of  the  murder,  and  of  a  few  later  matters  which 
come  as  a  direct  result  of  Jasper’s  mistake. 

John  Jasper  has  an  opium  dream  that  repeats  itself  endlessly. 
In  this  dream  he  administers  drugs  to  his  nephew;  while  the 
nephew  is  helpless  from  these  drugs,  Jasper  strangles  him  with 
“a  large  black  scarf  of  close-woven  silk”;he  removes  the  jewelery 
from  the  body;  he  carries  the  body  down  the  narrow  lane  to  the 
cathedral;  he  leaves  the  body  in  the  nave  while  he  mounts  the 
circular  staircase  that  leads  to  the  tower;  from  the  summit  he 
observes  carefully  to  make  sure  that  the  close  is  entirely  de¬ 
serted  and  that  the  shadow  of  the  cathedral  makes  a  dark 
place  for  his  task;  he  returns;  takes  up  the  body,  and  disposes 
of  it  in  one  of  the  tombs  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  cathedral. 

This  interpretation  is  based  upon  hints  from  many  chapters, 
but  it  rests  particularly  upon  the  assumption  that  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  chapter  xii  is  in  part  a  rehearsal,  and  the  vision  of 
chapter  xxiii  is  a  repetition  of  the  dream,  disturbed  by  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  crime  itself. 
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VII 

How  is  this  dream  murder  carried  out  in  real  life? 

We  know  that  Edwin  Drood  and  Neville  Landless  leave  the 
gatehouse  together  just  before  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve  to 
view  “the  action  of  the  wind”  upon  the  river  (chap.  xv).  This 
is  Jasper’s  opportunity  to  act. 

The  first  step  is  probably  to  prepare  some  drugged  wine. 
There  are  many  indications  that  this  is  so.  Jasper  uses  opium 
himself,  and  keeps  it  in  stock,  as  we  know  from  chapters  v  and 
xxm.  He  has  used  drugs  in  liquor  upon  Edwin  and  Neville 
m  chapter  vm,  and  upon  Durdles  in  chapter  xii. 

Again,  when  in  his  dream  he  recalls  the  murder,  he  says, 
“no  struggle,  no  consciousness  of  peril,  no  entreaty.”  But 
strangling  a  young  and  active  man  without  a  sign  of  resistance 
implies  that  the  young  man  is  already  in  a  helpless  condition. 

Having  prepared  the  wine,  it  is  possible  that  Jasper  falls 
into  what  Mr.  Tope  calls  a  daze.  We  know  that  Jasper  has 
visited  the  opium  woman  within  two  or  three  days,  and  that 
since  that  visit  he  has  been  much  in  public  in  a  state  of  activity 
and  cheerful  serenity.  In  other  words,  he  has  been  acting  a  part. 
Now  Jasper  has  three  of  these  opium  fits  (dazes)  wfithin  the  lim¬ 
its  of  the  story.  The  first  two,  in  chapter  ii,  follow  close  upon 
the  visit  to  the  opium  woman  in  chapter  i.  The  last  one  in 
chapter  xv  comes  at  a  crisis  following  a  long  period  of  acting 
the  part  of  grief-stricken  uncle  in  public. 

But  aside  from  mere  similarity  of  conditions  the  dream  of 
chapter  xxiii  indicates  plainly  an  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  deed  is  reality  or  vision — surely  not  a  normal  condition  even 
for  a  murderer. 

Wq  may  suppose,  then,  Jasper  sitting  beside  his  drugged 
wine  in  the  gatehouse  in  this  dazed  condition. 

VIII 

In  the  meantime  Drood  and  Landless  walk  down  to  the 
river  and  watch  the  storm.  They  return.  They  wTalk  together 
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to  Minor  Canon  Corner.  Nothing  has  happened.  But  as  Drood 
walks  back  alone  across  the  precincts  toward  the  gatehouse,  he 
finds  Bazzard  lying  injured  upon  the  ground. 

This  last  statement  is  startling.  It  can  only  be  supported  by 
a  consideration  of  certain  circumstances  leading  to  the  murder. 

IX 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third,  Rosa  Budd  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Grewgious.  We  know  that  it  contained  two  re¬ 
quests.  It  asked  Mr.  Grewgious  to  come  to  Cloisterham,  and  it 
asked  him  to  break  off  Rosa’s  music  lessons  with  John  Jasper. 

It  is  probable  that  his  letter  was  somewhat  urgent  in  tone. 
We  know  that  Drood  was  planning  to  have  Christmas  dinner 
with  Jasper  and  then  hurry  away.  It  was  part  of  the  plan  that 
Grewgious  should  meet  Drood  before  Drood’s  departure.  All 
this  is  very  plainly  indicated  in  chapter  xiii. 

Now,  everything  that  we  know  of  Grewgious  assures  us  that 
he  would  not  ignore  this  summons.  His  great  love  for  Rosa  is 
the  motive  for  his  activity  throughout  the  book.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  assured  her  in  chapter  ix  that  he  would  come  to  her  at 
Christmas  if  he  were  sent  for.  In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  he  does  not  appear  in  Cloisterham  until  tlm  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  twenty-seventh,  four  days  after  this  urgent  letter  was 
written,  and  at  least  a  day  after  Drood  had  expected  to  leave. 

Since  Grewgious  could  not  come  promptly,  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  send  a  message.  The  logical  messenger  would  be  Bazzard. 
He  was  Grewgious’  clerk,  and  he  already  knew  something  of 
the  matter.  Bazzard  would  probably  be  told  to  assure  Rosa 
that  Grewgious  would  come  to  her  as  soon  as  he  was  free  to  do 
so.  Bazzard  might  also  carry  a  message  to  Drood,  for  Grew¬ 
gious’  anxiety  would  be  stirred  by  the  nature  of  the  letter — 
in  particular  by  the  abrupt  breaking  off  of  the  music  lessons, 
which  might  indicate  a  quarrel. 

Rosa’s  letter  was  written  after  sunset  on  the  twenty-third. 
A  return  message  could  hardly  be  expected  very  early  on  the 
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succeeding  day  in  times  when  there  was  not  complete  railroad 
connection  Chapter  xxiii  mentions  an  omnibus  that  arrives 
at  Uoisterham  at  nine  in  the  evening.  Nine  o’clock  would  be 
ong  after  sunset  in  late  December;  and  would  be  very  late  hours 
or  visiting  a  girl’s  school.  Probably  Bazzard  put  off  his  visit  to 
Rosa  until  morning,  and  went  in  search  of  Drood,  or,  more 
lively  still,  in  search  of  lodgings  for  the  night  at  the  Crozier. 

Now  it  was  not  hard  to  lose  one’s  way  in  Cloisterham,  for 
Datchery  a  little  later  in  the  story  loses  himself  in  broad  day 
it  would  not  be  very  strange  then  if  Bazzard  on  a  dark  night 
w  en  most  of  the  street  lights  were  blown  out  and  there  wen 
few  passers-by  to  give  directions,  should  stray  into  the  cathedra 
precincts.  Dickens  tells  us  that  “very  little  else”  (save  sounds 
and  rushes  of  wind)  entered  the  precincts  during  the  storm 
Certainly  Dickens’  attention  is  on  the  cathedral  precincts  be¬ 
fore  as  well  as  after  midnight. 

But  the  region  of  the  cathedral  was  a  most  perilous  place 
during  the  storm.  Sheet  lead,  great  boughs  of  trees,  stones  from 
the  cathedral  tower,  bricks,  broken  glass,  and  other  missiles 
were  flying  on  the  wind.  Bazzard  might  easily  have  been 
knocked  down  in  so  deadly  a  storm. 

X 

Drood  now  appears  returning  from  Minor  Canon  Corner. 
He  recognizes  Bazzard  of  course,  and  of  course  helps  the  injured 
man  to  the  gatehouse.  There  he  finds  Jasper  in  his  stupor,  and 
the  prepared  wine.  Drood  of  course  tries  to  strengthen  Bazzard 
with  the  wine;  but  Bazzard  at  once  becomes  heavy  with  sleep. 
Drood  half  carries  him  into  his  (Drood’s)  own  room,  and  lays 
him  upon  the  bed. 

j  aspei  is  still  unconscious,  and  Drood  remembers  that  in  his 
previous  daze  in  chapter  ii,  Jasper  had  wished  to  be  left 
alone.  Drood  hesitates.  Then  he  notices  that  his  own  clothing 
is  wet.  It  has  been  a  dry  storm  with  clouds  of  dust  blowing,  but 
the  spray  on  the  waterfront  would  be  flying.  The  great  storms 
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in  David  Copperfield  and  The  Uncommercial  Traveller  show  that 
Dickens  was  thoroughly  aware  of  the  possibility  of  spray  in 
showers  of  “salt  rain”  driving  so  far  inland  as  to  wet  people  who 
were  out  of  sight  of  the  sea.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
river  at  Cloisterham  is  tidewater  and  that  this  storm  in  detail 
is  much  like  the  one  in  David  Copperfield — both  blow  lead  sheet¬ 
ing  from  church  roofs,  injure  trees,  and  so  on.  Drood  then  re¬ 
moves  his  upper  garments  and  hangs  them  before  the  fire  in 
Jasper’s  living-room.  Probably  he  drinks  some  of  the  drugged 
wine.  He  hesitates.  Shall  he  arouse  Jasper  who  hates  “doctors 
and  doctors’  stuff”  to  go  for  a  doctor?  Shall  he  arouse  Tope, 
long  since  asleep,  to  go  out  into  the  raging  tempest?  Shall  he 
go  himself?  But  since  Cloisterham  is  not  his  town,  it  is  quite 
possible  he  does  not  know  where  to  go  for  a  doctor. 

Perhaps  the  thing  to  do  is  to  find  how  much  Bazzard  is 
injured.  He  returns  to  his  darkened  bedroom  and  removes  the 
upper  clothing  from  the  unconscious  Bazzard.  But  as  he  works 
the  drugs  overcome  him,  and  presently  he  falls  heavily  to  the 
floor. 

XI 

The  heavy  fall  arouses  Jasper  who  gradually  bestirs  himself. 
He  sees  Drood’s  coat  hanging  before  the  fire;  he  notices  that  the 
drugged  wine  is  gone.  He  comes  to  the  realization  that  while  he 
has  slept,  Drood  has  returned,  has  taken  off  the  drugged  wine, 
and  is  probably  in  a  heavy  stupor,  sleeping  off  the  effects. 

Jasper  rises  and  gropes  his  way  into  Drood’s  bedroom,  which 
is  lighted  only  by  the  open  door.  He  strangles  the  person  sleep¬ 
ing  on  the  bed  with  the  heavy  black-silk  scarf  mentioned  in 
chapter  xiv  and  in  the  Fildes’  letter.  He  expects,  perhaps,  the 
sort  of  resistance  made  by  the  throttled  Lascar  in  chapter  i. 
But  Bazzard  between  his  injuries  and  the  drug  is  too  far  gone, 
and  there  is  no  struggle,  no  consciousness  of  peril,  no  entreaty.” 

Jasper  drags  the  body  out  into  the  lighted  room.  The  whole 
thing  seems  unreal  to  him — another  vision.  The  body  does  not 
look  as  he  expects  it  to.  It  seems  “a  poor,  mean,  miserable 
thing.”  Probably  Bazzard  was  much  inferior  to  Drood,  and  his 
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appearance  was  not  helped  by  his  injuries.  Jasper  exclaims,  “I 
never  saw  that  before.”  Possibly  “that”  means  the  bloodstains 
of  Bazzard’s  injuries. 

Jasper  next  turns  his  attention  to  the  clothes  drying  before 
the  fire.  He  removes  the  watch  and  the  pm — but  of  course  the 
ring,  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  remains  in  a  pocket.  He  next 
wraps  the  body  in  the  coat,  picks  it  up,  and  carries  it  out.  The 
path  to  the  cathedral  (judging  from  the  Rochester  map  in  Mr. 
Carden’s  book)  is  less  than  two  hundred  feet  long,  is  straight, 
and  is  commanded  by  the  windows  of  the  gatehouse.  After  mid¬ 
night,  in  a  storm,  with  most  of  the  street  lights  blown  out,  it  is 
a  journey  comparatively  safe  from  observation. 

XII 

In  order  to  understand  what  takes  place  at  the  cathedral,  it 
is  necessary  to  trace  Jasper’s  interest  in  certain  keys.  Through 
chapters  iv,  v,  and  xii  there  is  a  sort  of  duel  of  wits  between 
Jasper  and  Durdles  for  possession  of  several  keys,  culminating 
in  a  victory  for  Jasper  in  chapter  xii.  The  victory  consists  in 
obtaining  possession  for  several  hours,  while  Durdles  is  sleeping 
off  the  effects  of  drugs,  of  two  keys — the  key  to  Mrs.  Sapsea’s 
monument  and  another  key  which  unlocks  the  door  into  the 
crypt  and  also  the  door  between  crypt  and  “cathedral  level.” 
Jasper  also  has  another  key  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  which 
opens  an  iron  gate  leading  to  the  tower. 

Jasper  has  abundance  of  time  and  opportunity  to  take  im¬ 
pressions  of  these  keys.  (It  will  be  remembered  that  Dickens  in 
chapter  viii  of  Barnaby  Rudge  tells  us  that  Sim  Tappertit 
makes  duplicate  keys  from  wax  impressions.) 

Jasper  also  has  opportunity  to  have  his  duplicate  keys  made 
in  London,  where  he  runs  less  danger  from  gossip  and  curiosity. 
For  chapter  xiv  informs  us  that  the  opium  woman  was  in 
Cloisterham  on  the  evening  before  the  murder,  and  chapter 
xxiii  indicates  plainly  that  she  had  reached  Cloisterham  by 
following  Jasper. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  while  Jasper  has  been  conspicuously 
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dependent  upon  the  keys  of  others  when  about  the  cathedral, 
he  may  nevertheless  have  three  keys  of  whose  existence  every¬ 
body  in  Cloisterham  is  ignorant. 

XIII 

Jasper  carries  the  body  into  the  crypt  and  then  up  into  the 
nave.  It  is  plainly  indicated  in  chapter  xii  that  the  crypt  is 
unprotected  against  observation — the  frames  of  the  windows  are 
broken  and  there  is  no  glass.  Moreover,  Jasper  has  been  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  night-prowling  of  Deputy— notice  his  savage 
attacks  in  chapters  v  and  xii  upon  that  youth.  In  addition  to 
this  the  night  is  probably  growing  lighter.  Almost  alone  among 
the  great  storms  in  Dickens’  books,  this  is  a  dry  storm  with  dust 
clouds  blowing  and  the  stars  shining.  Perhaps  the  moon  is  ris¬ 
ing.  If  we  follow  Mr.  Percy  Carden’s  figures,  the  moon  had 
risen  before  six  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  “unaccountable 
expedition’’  six  days  earlier.  The  moon,  then,  would  be  well 
above  the  horizon  by  two  o’clock  on  this  night,  and  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  Jasper  reaches  the  cathedral  earlier. 

Jasper’s  next  movement  is  probably  to  climb  the  great 
tower.  The  “hazardous  and  perilous  journey  over  abysses  where 
a  slip  would  be  destruction”  mentioned  in  chapter  xxiii  might 
easily  be  the  wild  ascent  of  chapter  xii,  complicated  by  the 
furious  wind  storm  of  chapter  xiv.  Again  “the  level  low-arched 
galleries,  whence  they  can  look  down  into  the  moonlit  nave,” 
of  chapter  xii  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  cry  in  the  dream 
of  chapter  xxiii:  Look  down,  look  down!  You  see  what  lies 
at  the  bottom  there?’  He  has  darted  forward  to  say  it,  and  to 
point  at  the  ground,  as  though  at  some  imaginary  object  far 
beneath.”  Doubtless  the  imaginary  object  was  a  memory  of  a 
body  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  nave. 

Jasper  from  some  point  on  the  tower  satisfies  himself  that 
the  region  is  deserted,  and  that  Mrs.  Sapsea’s  tomb  lies  in  deep¬ 
est  gloom.  Of  what  follows  we  have  hints  from  Forster  and  also 
from  chapter  xii.  Jasper  descends,  transports  the  body  to  Mrs. 
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Sapsea  s  tomb,  unlocks  the  tomb  with  his  duplicate  key,  and 
opens  it,  disclosing  a  heap  of  quicklime.  (The  quicklime,  of 
course,  was  transported  on  the  night  of  the  “unaccountable 
expedition”  during  the  hours  that  Durdles  slept.)  The  body  is 
thrown  into  the  quicklime,  there  is  a  hasty  stirring,  the  tomb  is 
closed,  and  Jasper’s  task  is  done. 

At  some  time  within  the  next  two  days  Jasper  throws  the 
watch  and  pin  into  the  water  at  Cloisterham  Weir. 

XIV 

But  what  of  Edwin  Drood?  During  the  murder  he  is  lying 
drugged  and  helpless  in  a  dark  corner.  But  is  he  unconscious? 
We  know  from  chapter  i  that  Jasper  could  see  a  real  object,  the 
post  of  a  bedstead,  in  his  opium  visions.  We  know  from  chap¬ 
ters  i  and  xxiii  that  the  opium  woman  could  hear  and  re¬ 
member  words  from  the  real  world  in  her  opium  sleep.  We  know 
from  chapter  xii  that  Durdles  is  conscious  of  a  great  deal  in 
his  drugged  slumber.  If  three  characters  can  be  drugged  into 
helplessness  and  still  retain  a  dim  consciousness,  why  not  a 
fourth  ? 

Drood  probably  sees  dimly,  hears  dimly,  and  realizes  dimly 
enough  to  fill  him  with  vague  horror. 

Struggling  desperately  to  regain  his  faculties,  he  drags  his 
way  to  the  door  after  Jasper  and  his  burden.  The  fierce  cold  of 
the  great  December  wind  drives  him  back  in  his  half-clothed 
state,  but  at  the  same  time  clears  his  senses.  He  finds  Bazzard’s 
clothes  in  his  own  bedroom  and  throws  them  on  hastily  without 
thinking.  But  the  struggle  back  to  consciousness  which  has 
seemed  short  to  him  has  really  taken  long.  Blardly  is  he  dressed 
when  he  hears  Jasper  returning. 

Jasper  has  taken  off  his  hat  and  outer  coat,  when  he  hears  a 
stir  in  the  room  of  the  murder.  He  hesitates.  Perhaps  he  has 
the  same  horror  of  a  certain  room  which  is  part  of  the  agony  of 
Jonas  Chuzzlewit,  Bill  Sikes,  and  other  Dickens  murderers.  He 
picks  up  the  lantern  that  he  used  to  light  the  inside  of  Mrs. 
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Sapsea’s  tomb  and  throws  open  the  darkened  room.  There 
stands  Edwin  Drood.  Jasper  covers  his  face  with  his  hand. 
The  lantern  falls  and  goes  out.  When  Jasper  recovers  the  figure 
has  disappeared,  and  is  not  seen  again  in  Cloisterham.  This 
scene  is  shown  in  the  Charles  Collins  cover. 

XV 

I  have  attempted  to  give  the  night  of  the  murder  in  some 
detail.  What  follows  must  be  very  briefly  suggested.  There  are 
several  questions  that  arise  and  must  be  answered. 

XVI 

The  first  of  these  questions  is:  What  becomes  of  Edwin 
Drood  ?  There  are  a  number  of  things  that  suggest  that  he  took 
ship  for  Egypt  in  haste  and  secrecy  and  was  lost  at  sea.  It  should 
be  noted  that  his  plans  were  already  made  to  leave  for  Egypt  at 
an  early  date;  that  he  would  be  anxious  to  avoid  testifying 
against  his  uncle  and  would  therefore  be  quiet  and  secret  in  his 
movements;  that  the  journey  would  be  made  in  midwinter  over 
very  stormy  seas;  that  shipwreck  was  a  favorite  method  with 
Dickens  of  disposing  of  young  men,  such  as  Walter  Gay,  James 
Steerforth,  and  Alan  Woodcourt;  and,  finally,  that  the  word 
“Lost”  as  displayed  on  the  Charles  Collins  cover  design  is  more 
used  for  a  man  lost  at  sea  than  for  a  man  missing  or  murdered. 
Dickens  could  have  rescued  him  from  the  wreck,  but  why  should 
he?  There  is  no  place  for  Drood  in  a  happy  ending,  for  the  af¬ 
fections  of  both  Rosa  and  Helena  are  placed  elsewhere.  More¬ 
over,  he  can  hardly  take  a  whole-hearted  part  in  hunting  down 
Jasper.  He  knows  too  much  to  make  it  an  exciting  game;  and 
he  is  too  closely  bound  by  ties  of  blood  and  old  affection  to 
Jasper  to  make  the  task  of  pursuing  him  a  grateful  one.  Drood 
fits  into  the  story  as  a  man  of  mystery,  but  in  no  other  way. 

XVII 

The  second  question  is:  Why  did  Grewgious  and  others 
withhold  the  information  that  Bazzard  was  in  Cloisterham  on 
the  night  of  the  murder  and  therefore  might  be  involved  in  it? 
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I  do  not  know  the  answer.  But  such  action  would  be  highly 
characteristic  of  a  Dickens  character.  In  Dickens’  preceding 
story.  Our  Mutual  Friend ,  both  the  secret  of  identity  and  the 
secret  of  the  wills  are  held  long  after  there  is  any  very  real 
reason.  A  Dickens  character  holding  a  good  secret  over  a  vil¬ 
lain  often  develops  a  cat-and-mouse  complex,  and  Grewgious 
certainly  regards  Jasper  as  his  prey. 

But  there  are  probably  more  definite  reasons.  Drood’s  escape 
in  Bazzard  s  garments,  his  disposal  of  those  garments  (what¬ 
ever  it  may  have  been),  his  sudden  departure,  would  leave  a 
confusing  trail.  It  might  leave  traces  that  would  look  very  bad 
for  Bazzard. 

Now  there  was  a  friendship  between  Grewgious  and  the 
-bazzard  family  beyond  the  ordinary.  Grewgious’  strange  tol¬ 
erance  and  respect  for  his  unpleasant  clerk,  his  keeping  a  clerk 
at  all  who  caused  him  discomfort;  the  Christmas  turkey  sent  by 
tne  elder  Bazzard;  the  hiring  of  the  rooms  at  Billickin’s  in  spite 

of  noors,  rooi,  and  stairs  all  these  things  indicate  distinct  good 
will. 

Moreover,  Grewgious  believes  that  Jasper — not  Bazzard — is 
guilty.  It  is  therefore  not  unnatural  for  him  to  continue  his 
role  of  protector  and  friend  by  keeping  Bazzard’s  name  out  of 
the  investigation. 

XVIII 

The  third  question  is:  Who  was  Diek  Datchery?  Now  I 
hesitate  to  open  the  Datchery  question  because  I  disagree  so 
absolutely  with  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject. 

In  the  nrst  place,  many  solvers  of  the  puzzle  have  considered 
the  question  so  important  that  they  have  substituted  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  Dick  Datchery  lor  the  mystery  of  Edwin  Drood;  I  regard 
it  of  so  little  importance  that  I  would  prefer  to  leave  it  out  of 
the  question. 

Probably  if  Dickens  had  told  us,  we  would  have  forgotten 
the  answer.  For  Dickens  is  full  of  late-appearing,  eccentric,  in  ¬ 
vestigating  characters,  who,  as  we  know  from  the  first,  must 
have  some  special  interest  in  the  story.  The  investigator  in 
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Oliver  Twist  had  been  betrothed  to  the  sister  of  Oliver’s  father; 
the  investigator  in  Old  Curiosity  Shop  was  a  brother  of  Nell’s 
grandfather — but  who  cares? 

In  the  second  place,  most  of  the  Datchery  theories  seem  to 
me  utterly  impossible.  I  have  many  reasons  for  this  statement 
but  I  will  give  only  one  or  two. 

Datchery  was  probably  a  stranger  in  Cloisterham,  because  he 
lost  his  way  between  the  Crozier  and  the  gatehouse.  We  know 
that  this  was  a  real  and  not  a  pretended  losing  of  his  way,  be¬ 
cause  Dickens  tells  us  what  Datchery  was  thinking  in  these 
words : 

He  soon  became  bewildered,  and  went  boggling  about  and  about 
the  Cathedral  Tower,  whenever  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  it,  with 
the  general  impression  on  his  mind  that  Mrs.  Tope’s  was  somewhere 
very  near  it,  and  that  like  the  children  in  the  game  of  hot  boiled  beans 
and  very  good  butter,  he  was  warm  in  his  search  when  he  saw  the 
Tower,  and  cold  when  he  didn’t  see  it. 

He  was  getting  very  cold  indeed . 

In  other  words,  he  was  really  lost.  For  I  have  never  found 
a  passage  in  which  Dickens  tells  us  what  a  character  thinks  in 
order  to  mislead  us.  Characters  often  deceive  by  words,  by  acts, 
by  expressions  even — never  by  thoughts. 

If  this  reasoning  is  good,  it  disposes  at  once  of  all  the  char¬ 
acters  who  are  residents  of  Cloisterham  and  also  of  Edwin 
Drood  and  of  Mr.  Grewgious — both  of  whom  had  visited  the 
gatehouse  several  times. 

Tartar  presents  a  difficulty  of  a  different  sort,  a  time  diffi¬ 
culty.  Mr.  Percy  Carden  sweeps  this  away  with  the  remark  that 
“Dickens  departed  from  strict  chronology.” 

Now  this  is  far  too  casual,  for  in  chapter  xviii,  Datchery 
speaks  of  Jasper  as  the  ‘  gentleman  who  is  concentrating  his 
life  on  avenging  the  loss” !  In  chapter  xxi,  Tartar  says,  “I  know 
nothing  yet  of  the  why  and  wherefore.”  There  has  been  no  hint 
of  a  swinging  backward  in  time. 

I  herefore  if  Datchery  is  Tartar,  we  have  an  awkwardness 
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of  the  type:  The  small  boy  went  to  the  orchard,  he  had  a  stom¬ 
ach  ache,  and  he  ate  some  green  apples;  or  better  still  of  the 
type:  Tartar,  ignorant  of  the  case,  met  Landless;  knowing  a 
great  deal  about  the  case,  he  met  Jasper;  and  knowing  nothing 
as  yet  about  the  case,  he  met  Crisparkle. 

I  do  not  think  a  single  case  of  this  sort  of  awkwardness  can 
be  found  in  Dickens.  The  explanation  of  the  transposition  of 
chapters  does  not  help  the  matter,  for  the  passages  are  still  in 
wrong  order. 

Of  the  Bazzard-Datchery  theory  I  think  Chesterton  has  said 
all  that  is  necessary.  “Datchery  may  be  Bazzard,  but  it  is  not 
very  exciting  if  he  is.”  It  seems  to  me  a  possible — not  a  very 
probable — solution. 

In  order  to  answer  a  question  which  is  sure  to  be  asked,  I 
will  add  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  possible  Datcherys.  If  my 
theory  is  right,  if  the  younger  Bazzard  was  Jasper’s  victim,  then 
it  is  probable  that  Datchery  is  the  elder  Bazzard. 

I  have  many  reasons  to  give  in  support  of  this  contention. 
But  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  very  profitable  to  do  so.  The  fact 
is  that  everything  we  know  about  the  elder  Bazzard  comes 
through  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  younger  Bazzard,  whimsically 
exaggerated  by  Grewgious.  This  double  distortion  makes  any¬ 
thing  possible.  The  elder  Bazzard  may  be  a  farmer  in  the  same 
sense  that  Tartar  is  accustoming  himself  to  a  landed  estate  by 
raising  scarlet  runners  in  window  boxes,  or  that  the  Micawbers 
became  cattle-drovers  in  the  London  streets.  All  that  we  know 
of  the  Bazzard  family  is  ambiguous:  The  elder  Bazzard  would 
beat  his  son  with  a  pitchfork  for  writing  plays  but  would  send 
him  a  turkey  for  Christmas;  the  younger  Bazzard  is  so  lordly  a 
clerk  to  so  humble  a  master  that  Dickens  himself  calls  it  “un¬ 
accountable”;  the  Billicken  lets  lodgings  but  has  attended  a 
very  genteel  boarding-school.  All  this  may  mean  anything — or 
it  may  mean  nothing. 
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XIX 

How  was  Edwin  Drood  to  end?  This  is  a  most  fascinating 
question.  There  are  hundreds  of  hints  for  the  man  who  knows 
Dickens’  methods.  There  are  the  strongest  hints  for  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Jasper  and  Durdles  in  the  relations  of  Headstone  and 
Riderhood.  There  are  the  most  obvious  similarities  between  the 
pattern  of  Christmas  eves  in  Edwin  Drood  and  the  pattern  of 
March  nineteenths  in  Barnaby  Rudge.  There  are  dozens  of  in¬ 
teresting  questions  that  the  commentators  have  hardly  touched. 
But  I  am  writing  a  “solution”  not  a  “sequel.” 

I  shall  then  only  suggest  in  the  most  general  way  the  course 
that  the  story  was  to  take.  The  evidence  against  Jasper  was  to 
pile  up.  The  case  against  Jasper  was  to  be  proved  and  confirmed 
in  a  dozen  ways  until  no  reader  and  no  character  in  the  story 
could  have  the  least  doubt  that  Jasper  murdered  Edwin  Drood. 
The  proof  was  to  be  confirmed  by  a  complete  confession  of  the 
deed  by  the  murderer. 

And  then — at  the  last  moment — was  to  come  some  sort  of 
unmistakable  evidence  that  Drood  had  been  alive  after  the 
murder.  The  case  against  Jasper  was  to  fly  to  pieces  at  the 
moment  of  completion. 

But  the  respite  for  Jasper  was  to  be  only  momentary.  All 
the  evidence  gathered  against  him  was  immediately  found  to 
form  a  new  case.  And  this  time  there  was  no  escape — Jasper 
was  to  be  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Bazzard. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Jonas  Chuzzlewit  felt  the  noose 
tighten,  loosen,  and  then  tighten  again.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
Lady  Deadlock  felt  her  doom  approach,  recede,  and  come  on 
again.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Charles  Darney  saw  the  guillo¬ 
tine  appear  close  at  hand,  fade  away,  appear  again,  and  finally 
disappear. 


ONE  STYLISTIC  FEATURE  OF 
THE  1 6 1 1  ENGLISH  BIBLE* 1 

By  CHARLES  C.  FRIES 


ONE  cannot  read  through  the  published  materials 
concerning  the  making  of  the  English  Bible  and  its 
importance  for  the  subsequent  development  of  Eng¬ 
lish  language  and  literature  without  being  impressed  by  the 
many  assertions  using  superlatives  of  praise.2  One  is  still  more 

1  Frequently  called  the  King  James  Version  or  the  Authorized  Version. 

2  Typical  assertions  are  the  following: 

George  Saintsbury,  A  History  of  Elizabethan  Literature,  pp.  215,  217,  218:  "But 
great  as  are  Bacon  and  Raleigh,  they  cannot  approach,  as  writers  of  prose,  the  company 
of  scholarly  divines  who  produced — what  is  probably  the  greatest  prose  work  in  any 
language — the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  in  English.  Now  that  there  is  at  any 
rate  some  fear  of  this  masterpiece  ceasing  to  be  what  it  has  been  for  three  centuries — 
the  school  and  training  ground  of  every  man  and  woman  of  English  speech  in  the  noblest 
uses  of  English  tongue — every  one  who  values  his  mother  tongue  is  more  especially 

bound  to  put  on  record  his  own  allegiance  to  it . The  days  of  creation;  ....  the 

visions  of  the  Revelation —a  hundred  other  passages  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  cata¬ 
logue, — will  always  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  English  composition  in  their  several  kinds, 
and  the  storehouse  from  which  generation  after  generation  of  writers,  sometimes  actually 
hostile  to  religion  and  often  indifferent  to  it,  will  draw  the  materials,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  actual  form  of  their  most  impassioned  and  elaborate  passages.” 

A.  S.  Cook,  The  Bible  and  English  Prose  Style,  p.  xi:  “The  Bible  has  been  an  active 
force  in  English  literature  for  over  twelve  hundred  years,  and  during  that  whole  period 
it  has  been  molding  the  diction  of  representative  thinkers  and  literary  artists.” 

A.  S.  Cook,  "The  Authorized  Version  and  Its  Influence,”  The  Cambridge  History 
0} English  Literature,  IV,  58:  "Wherever  simple  language  is  charged  with  noble  feeling, 
stirs  the  imagination,  is  directed  by  steady  and  comprehensive  thought,  is  adapted  to 
actuate  the  will  in  the  direction  of  social  and  individual  good,  and  is  concise  and  preg¬ 
nant,  Biblical  style  is  approximated,  and,  very  probably,  Biblical  influence  is  dominant. 
....  The  influence  of  the  Bible  can  be  traced  through  the  whole  course  of  English 
literature  and  English  civilization,  and,  more  than  anything  else,  it  tends  to  give  unity 
and  perpetuity  to  both,” 

J.  R.  Green,  History  of  the  English  People ,  Book  VII  (1883),  chap.  i,p.  13:  “As  a  mere 
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impressed,  however,  by  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  general 
agreement  that  the  language  and  style  of  the  161 1  English  Bible 
are  most  important  determining  factors  in  the  later  history  of 
English,  but  very  few  scholars  have  given  that  language  and 


literary  monument  the  English  version  of  the  Bible  remains  the  noblest  example  of 
the  English  tongue,  while  its  perpetual  use  made  it  from  the  instant  of  its  appearance, 
the  standard  of  our  language.” 

G.  P.  Krapp,  The  Rise  of  English  Literary  Prose ,  pp.  269,  270:  “The  value  of  these 
two  books  [the  161 1  English  Bible  and  the  English  Prayer  Book]  in  the  maintenance  of 
standards  of  propriety  and  sanity  in  English  expression  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  the  English  people  were  creating  for  themselves  a  new  literary 
speech.  They  were  driven  to  experimentation  and  to  imitation  which  often  led,  in  the 

absence  of  a  standard  literary  idiom,  to  great  extremes  of  literary  styles . This 

need  of  a  safe  standard  was  supplied  by  the  English  Bible  and  the  English  Prayer 
Book.  They  were  popular  in  the  sense  that  they  were  intelligible  to  the  great  public 
and  were  cast  in  the  forms  of  normal  English  speech.  But  they  were  literary,  also,  in 
that  they  were  elevated  above  ephemeral  colloquial  language,  and  in  that  they  satisfied 
not  only  the  intelligence  of  their  readers,  but  also  their  feeling  for  propriety  and  beauty 
of  expression.  The  direct  influence  of  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book  upon  certain 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  of  later  centuries  has  been  very  great.  The  ultimate  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  books  is  to  be  found,  however,  in  something  deeper  than  the  occasional 
and  specific  influence  which  they  have  exerted  upon  the  style  of  individual  writers.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  were,  for  all  Englishmen,  unquestioned  achievements 
of  the  English  language.  They  became  a  great  steadying,  unifying  tradition,  and  by 
their  popular  acceptance,  one  of  the  implicit  conditions  of  all  later  use  of  English 
speech.” 

J.  H.  Gardiner,  The  Bible  as  English  Literature ,  pp.  388,  389:  “One  does  not  need 
to  say  that  the  English  Bible  has  had  an  enormous  influence  on  the  English  language 
and  literature.  Not  the  least  of  its  contributions  is  the  standard  which  it  has  set  for 
all  writing  in  English  that  has  an  ambition  to  belong  to  literature.  One  can  say  that  if 
any  writing  departs  very  far  in  any  way  from  the  characteristics  of  the  English  Bible 
it  is  not  good  English  writing.  In  style  it  has  been  an  axiom  long  accepted  without 
question  that  the  ultimate  standard  of  English  prose  is  set  by  the  style  of  the  Bible.” 

Ibid.,  p.  389:  If  the  whole  range  of  English  prose  style  were  figured  in  the  form  of 
an  arch,  the  style  of  the  Bible  would  be  the  keystone;  and  it  would  be  there  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  highest  point  and  culmination  of  prose  writing,  but  also  because  it  binds 
the  whole  structure  together.  On  the  one  side  would  be  the  writing  that  tends  more 
and  more  to  the  colloquial,  which,  beginning  with  such  finished  and  exquisite  talk  as 
Dryden  crystallised  in  his  writings,  runs  offinto  the  slack  and  hasty  style  of  journalism; 
on  the  other  side,  such  more  splendidly  and  artfully  colored  prose  as  Sir  Thomas  Brown’s' 
or  the  ponderous  weight  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  degenerate  in  the  hands  of  lesser  men 
into  preciosity  or  pedantry.  To  bring  the  two  sides  into  bearing  on  each  other,  we  have 
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style  detailed  study.* 1  Certainly  the  English  style  of  the  1611 
English  Bible  deserves  critical  examination  whether  we  do  or  do 
not  finally  agree  with  the  common  estimates  of  its  qualities  and 
values. 

This  language  and  style  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained 
by  the  literary  fashions  of  the  age  of  its  translation  nor  by  the 
creative  genius  of  the  translators  who  produced  the  1611  ver¬ 
sion.  The  labored  figures  and  the  emphasized  balance  and  an¬ 
tithesis  so  common  in  the  literary  language  of  the  times  are 
conspicuously  absent  from  the  Bible.  Although  Tyndale  nearly 
a  hundred  years  before  did  much  to  set  that  style,2  none  of  the 

the  common  standard;  and  the  further  any  writing  on  either  side  falls  away  from  that 
standard,  the  less  it  will  have  of  the  typical  excellence  of  the  national  style.” 

1  Apart  from  some  studies  of  vocabulary,  the  following  seem  to  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  contributions  to  a  critical  treatment  of  the  language  of  the  1611  Bible: 

James  G.  Carleton,  The  Part  of  Rheims  in  the  Making  of  the  English  Bible.  Oxford, 
1902. 

William  Rosenau,  Hebraisms  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible.  Baltimore,  1903. 
James  M.  Grainger,  “Studies  in  the  Syntax  of  the  King  James  Version,”  Studies  in 
Philology,  II,  1—60. 

Hubert  G.  Shearin,  “The  Expression  of  Purpose  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible,”  Archio,  CXXI,  296-315. 

Hubert  G.  Shearin,  The  "That" -Clause  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  “Tran¬ 
sylvania  University,  Studies  in  English,”  No.  1,  Lexington,  Ky.,  1910. 

John  S.  Kenyon,  “Ye  and  You  in  the  King  James  Version,”  PMLA,  XXIX  (1914), 

4S3_71 ' 

Wilhelm  Grunewald,  Der  formenbau  der  englischen  Bibel  ( Authorized  V ersion  1611). 
Giessen,  diss.,  1917. 

Herbert  Smith,  Syntax  der  Wy cliff e-Purveyschen  Ubersetzung  und  der  “ Authorized 
Version ”  der  vier  Evangelien.  Marburg,  diss.,  1907. 

2  “Tindale  fixed  the  style  of  the  English  Bible.  The  subdued  richness,  the  strong 
beat  of  the  rhythm,  and  all  the  subtler  qualities  which  clothe  the  style  with  its  simple 
and  unconscious  earnestness,  we  owe  to  him,  the  first  translator,”  J.  H.  Gardiner,  op. 
cit.,  p.  324. 

“The  proof  of  the  essential  justice  and  sanity  of  Tindale’s  translation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  both  in  general  tone  and  very  largely  in  detail,  it  was  followed 
in  all  important  later  English  versions  of  the  Bible,”  G.  P.  Krapp,  op.  cit.,  p.  240. 

“Tyndale’s  own  work  fixed,  once  for  all,  the  style  and  tone  of  the  English  Bible, 
and  supplied  not  merely  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  Protestant  renderings  of  the  books 
(with  unimportant  exceptions)  on  which  he  laboured,  but  their  very  substance  and  body. 
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early  versions  attained  the  satisfactory  phrasing  of  the  King 
James  Bible.* 1  It  did  not  spring  full  grown  from  any  man;  an 
evolution  of  more  than  two  centuries  reached  its  culmination  in 
1 6 1 1 .  Year  by  year,  piece  by  piece,  the  ultimate  phrases  to 


so  that  those  subsequent  versions  must  be  looked  upon  as  revisions  of  his,  not  as  in¬ 
dependent  translations”  (A.  YV.  Pollard,  Records  of  the  English  Bible,  p.  6). 

1  Even  a  most  superficial  comparison  of  the  language  of  the  A.V.  with  that  of  the 
English  translations  that  preceded  it  serves  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the  A.V. 
in  delicate  music  and  easy  clarity.  I  give  three  brief  extracts  from  both  Tyndale  and 
the  1 61 1  Bible  as  illustrations. 


I  Cor.  13:8-10 

(Greek  text)  tirt  Si  irpo0t7T£iac,  kot  apypOrjaovT  ol'  tire  yXoiocai,  xaucrovrac'  tire 
yv&ots,  ear apyr\0r]aovT a.C  ri  ayairq  oSSiirore  eiarlirTti.  tic  ptpovs  yap  yiyvt oaKoptv,  K ai  Ik 
/. itpous  7r poqirjr tlsoptv'  orav  St  tXdy  to  TtXtiov,  to  Ik  ptpovs  KaTapyqdrjotTai. 

(Tyndale)  “Though  that  prophesyinge  fayle  other  tongs  shall  cease  or  knowledge 
vanysshe  awaye;  yet  love  falleth  never  awaye.  For  oure  knowledge  is  unparfet,  and  our 
prophesyinge  is  unparfet;  but  when  thatt  which  is  parfet  is  come;  than  that  which  is 
unparfet  shall  be  done  away.” 

(A.V.)  Charity  never  faileth:  but  whether  there  be  prophecies  they  shall  fail; 
whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall  cease;  whether  there  be  knowledge  it  shall  vanish 
away.  For  we  know  in  part  and  we  prophesy  in  part.  But  when  that  which  is  perfect 
is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.” 

Rev.  11:15 

(Greek  text)  Kat  6  tfiSopos  ayytXos  icraXiriat,  nai  iytvovTO  cjxoval  ptyaXat,  a>  rip 
ovpai'u)  Xtyovcai,  E ytvovTo  at  /fatrtXetat  tov  Koopov ,  to v  ULupiov  ,  nai  tov  X  pictov 

( IVTOV f  KCLl  /SaCTlXeUCTCt  CIS  TOVS  OLUi)VCLS  t£)V  aiojv <j3V . 

(Tyndale)  And  the  seventhe  angel  blewe  and  there  were  made  grett  voyces  in 
heven  sayinge:  the  kyngdoms  off  this  worlde  are  our  lordes  and  his  christes  and  he  shall 
reign  for  evermore.” 

(A*V*)  And  the  seventh  angel  sounded  and  there  were  great  voices  in  heaven 
sa>'ng>  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ;  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.” 

Rev.  19:6 

(Greek  text)  Kat  f/Kouaa  cos  <Aa >vi)v  oXXov  ttoXXou  kol  cos  <t>wvr)v  Martov  itoXXCiv,  Kai  cos 
(/.covTjv  PpovtCiv  iaxvpuv,  Xtyovras,  ’AXXvXovia-  ort  ifjaoLXtvot  Kvpiosbdm  6  jravroKpdrcop. 

(Tyndale)  “And  I  herde  the  voyce  off  moche  people  even  as  the  voyce  off  many 
waters  and  as  the  voyce  off  strange  thondryngs  sayinge:  Alleluya  for  god  omnipotent 
hath  raigned.” 

(A.V.)  And  I  heard  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude  and  as  the  voice  of 
many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings,  saying  Alleluia:  for  the  Lord 
God  omnipotent  reigneth.” 
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render  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible  text  in  the  speech  of 
the  people  were  laboriously  hammered  out  under  the  fire  of  the 
hottest  theological  debatings  aroused  by  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation.  In  the  midst  of  these  struggles  over  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Scriptures  there  were  made  by  Englishmen  during  the 
hundred  years  preceding  1 6 1 1  at  least  six  translations  of  the 
Bible  into  English.1  Continued  disputes,  however,  led  to  the  at¬ 
tempt,  undertaken  in  1604,  of  making  a  translation  acceptable 
to  all.  The  translators  themselves  in  the  Preface  to  the  version 
of  1 6 1 1 ,  state  their  purpose  as  follows: 

Truly  (good  Christian  Reader)  we  neuer  thought  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  that  we  should  neede  to  make  a  new  translation,  nor  yet  to  make 
of  a  bad  one  a  good  one,  ....  but  to  make  a  good  one  better,  or  out 
of  many  good  ones,  one  principal  good  one,  not  justly  to  be  excepted 
against;  that  hath  bene  our  indeauour,  that  our  marked 

Forty-seven  men  in  six  companies,  after  private  preparation  and 
research  for  two  years,  labored  at  the  task  continuously  for 
three  full  years,  and  with  an  insight  akin  to  inspiration  they 
sifted  all  that  had  previously  been  done  and  welded  the  results 
into  the  successfully  finished  whole.3 

1  The  Wyclifite  Bibles  came  early,  ca.  1380-83. 

The  Tyndale  New  Testament,  1526. 

The  Coverdale  Bible,  1 535* 

Matthew’s  Bible,  1537.  (Not  a  separate  translation,  but  a  combination  of  the 
work  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale.) 

The  Great  Bibles,  1539-41. 

The  Geneva  Bible,  1557-60. 

The  Bishops’  Bible,  1568. 

The  Rheims  New  Testament,  1582;  Douai  Old  Testament,  1609-10. 

2  Records  of  the  English  Bible  (ed.  A.  W.  Pollard),  p.  369. 

3  “The  latter  [the  revisers  of  161 1]  used  all  the  sources  that  were  open  to  them  with 
independence  and  discretion.  The  substitution  of  the  exquisite  phrase,  a  man  of  sor¬ 
rows  and  acquainted  with  grief ,  drawn  from  the  vir  dolorum  et  expertus  infirmitatem  of 
Pagninus’  Latin  translation,  for  he  is  such  a  man  as  hath  good  experience  of  sorrows  and 
infirmities  of  the  Bishops’  Bible,  and  a  man  of  sorrows  and  hath  experience  of  infirmities 
of  the  Genevan  version,  is  a  strong  example,  though  not  an  exceptional  one,  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  search  for  the  phrase  which  would  be  most  expressive  in  English  as  well  as 
a  close  representative  of  the  original”  (J.  H.  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  352).  See  also  J.  G. 
Carlcton,  op.  cit. 
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The  fifteen  rules  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  transla¬ 
tors  in  their  work  throw  light  upon  their  method.  Four  of  those 
rules  are  especially  noteworthy: 

Rule  8.  Every  particular  Man  of  each  Company,  to  take  the  same 
Chapter,  or  Chapters,  and  having  translated  or  amended  them 
severally  by  himself  where  he  thinketh  good,  all  to  meet  together, 
confer  what  they  have  done,  and  agree  for  their  Parts  what  shall 
stand. 

Rule  9.  As  any  one  Company  hath  dispatched  any  one  Book  in 
this  Manner  thay  shall  send  it  to  the  rest,  to  be  considered  of  seriously 
and  judiciously,  for  His  Majesty  is  very  careful  in  this  point. 

Rule  10.  If  any  Company,  upon  the  Review  of  the  Book  so  sent, 
doubt  or  differ  upon  any  Place,  to  send  Word  thereof;  note  the  Place, 
and  withal  send  the  Reasons  to  which  if  they  consent  not,  the  Differ¬ 
ence  to  be  compounded  at  the  General  Meeting,  which  is  to  be  of  the 
chief  Persons  of  each  Company,  at  the  end  of  the  Work. 

Rule  14.  These  translations  to  be  used  when  they  agree  betterwith 
the  Text  than  the  Bishops’-Bible:  Tindoll’s,  Matthews,  Coverdale’s, 
Whitchurch’s,  Geneva.1 

After  such  a  long  period  of  growth  and  after  a  century  of 
such  hammering,  the  language  selected  for  the  1611  English 
Bible  reached  a  level  not  to  be  attained  by  any  single  writer. 
It  became  a  standard  of  literary  English;  a  standard  that  has, 
during  its  whole  existence,  not  only  “been  molding  the  diction 
of  representative  thinkers  and  literary  artists,”2  but  .  The 
ultimate  significance  of  the  books  [the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book] 
is  to  be  found  ....  in  something  deeper  than  the  occasional 
and  specific  influence  which  they  have  exerted  upon  the  style  of 
individual  writers . They  became  a  great  steadying,  uni¬ 

fying  tradition,  and  by  their  popular  acceptance  one  of  the 
implicit  conditions  of  all  later  use  of  English  speech.”3 

If  biblical  language  may  justly  be  credited  with  so  great  a 
part  in  the  development  of  subsequent  English  style  then  an 

1  Records  of  the  English  Bible  (ed.  A.  W.  Pollard),  p.  54. 

2  Albert  S.  Cook,  The  Bible  and  English  Prose  Style  (Heath  &  Co.,  1892),  p.  xi. 

3  G.  P.  Krapp,  op.  cit.,  p.  270. 
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inquiry  concerning  the  mechanics  of  that  style  is  certainly  not 
an  investigation  to  satisfy  merely  an  academic  curiosity.  If  the 
companies  of  the  translators  sought  to  render  the  meaning  of 
the  original  languages  with  the  greatest  “perspicuity,  grauity, 
maiestie,”1  by  means  of  selecting  from  several  separate  trans¬ 
lations  the  fittest  phrases ,  then  from  a  comparison  of  what  they 
chose  with  what  they  rejected  one  ought  to  be  able  to  get  some 
insight  into  the  principles  by  which  such  results  were  attained. 

The  particular  data  I  have  here  to  present  concern  the 
stylistic  effects  which  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  use 
of  the  adjective  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  1611  Bible.  These 
data  come  from  a  study  of  the  four  books,  Mark,  Galatians, 
Hebrews,  and  Revelation.  These,  I  think,  are  typical  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  conditions  of  New  Testament  language.  Mark  is 
a  simple  narrative;  Galatians,  a  letter  charged  with  emotion; 
Hebrews,  an  ornate,  literary  epistle;  Revelation,  a  description 
full  of  apocalyptic  imagery. 

The  bare  statistics  reveal  a  most  interesting  condition  at¬ 
tending  the  use  of  the  adjective  in  these  books.  The  tables2 
give  both  the  absolute  and  the  relative  numbers  of  all  the  ad¬ 
jectives,  nouns,  and  pronouns  to  be  found  in  this  material. 
These  figures  and  proportions  show  a  very  remarkable  scarcity 
of  adjectives  of  all  kinds.  In  this  paper  there  is  considered  the 
descriptive  attributive  adjective  primarily.  Galatians  has  the 
least  number,  having  but  22  in  all,  or  i  to  every  27  nouns,  or 


1  Records  oj  the  English  Bible  (ed  A.  W.  Pollard),  p.  363- 

2  TABLE  I 

Absolute  Numbers 


Descriptive 

Attributive 

Adjectives 

Attributives, 
All  Kinds 

Predicate 

Adjectives 

Nouns 

Pronouns 

Total 

Substantives 

Gal . 

o  o 

S3 

18 

6n 

5°9 

1,120 

Mark . 

225 

419 

IO4 

2,488 

2,676 

5,i64 

2C6 

591 

234 

105 

2,634 

L534 

4,168 

Heb . 

z53 

76 

1,394 

936 

2,33° 

Totals. . . 

656 

1,297 

3°3 

7,I27 

5,6SS 

12,782 
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every  51  substantives.  Hebrews  has  the  most,  having  153  in  all, 
or  1  to  every  9  nouns,  or  every  15  substantives.  Mark  has  about 
the  average  number,  having  225  in  all,  or  1  to  every  1 1  nouns, 
or  every  23  substantives.  In  the  descriptive  imagery  of  Revela¬ 
tion  where,  if  anywhere,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  large  number 
of  adjectives,  there  are  but  256  in  all,  or  1  to  every  10.3  nouns, 
or  every  16.3  substantives.  As  a  total  for  all  four  books  there 


TABLE  II 


Proportion  of  Adjectives  to  Nouns  and  Substantives 


Des.  Att.  Adj. 

Nouns 

Total  Substantives 

Gal . 

I 

to 

27 

or 

5i 

Mark . 

I 

to 

11 

or 

23 

Rev . 

I 

to 

10.3 

or 

16.3 

Heb . 

I 

to 

9 

or 

i5 

Average . 

1 

to 

10.8 

or 

19.5 

TABLE  III 

Proportion  of  Nouns  and  Substantives  to  Verses 


Verses 

Nouns 

Total  Substantives 

Gal . 

I 

to 

4 

or 

7-5 

Mark . 

I 

to 

3-7 

or 

7.6 

Rev . 

I 

fp 

6-5 

or 

10.3 

Heb . 

I 

to 

4.6 

or 

7-7 

Average . 

I 

to 

4.6 

or 

CO 

CO 

TABLE  IV 

Proportion  of  Descriptive  Attributive  Adjectives  to 
Number  of  Verses 


Des.  Att.  Adj. 

Number  of  Verses 

Gal . 

1 

to 

6.8 

Mark . 

I 

to 

3 

Rev . 

I 

to 

i  .6 

Heb . 

I 

to 

2 

Average. . . 

I 

to 

2-3 
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are  but  656,  1  to  every  10.8  nouns,  or  every  19.5  substantives. 
So  few,  indeed,  are  these  adjectives  that,  although  as  an  average 
every  verse  has  5  nouns  or  8  substantives,  there  is  but  1  de¬ 
scriptive  attributive  adjective  to  every  i\  verses. 

One  immediately  raises  the  question  as  to  how  much  of  the 
situation  just  described  results  from  the  necessities  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  rendered  and  how  much  can  be  attributed  to  definite 
choice  of  language  on  the  part  of  the  translators.  To  throw  light 
on  this  question  I  made  a  complete  comparison  of  the  language 
of  the  original  Greek  text  of  these  four  books  with  the  language 
of  these  same  books  in  the  1611  English  Bible,  the  Rheims  New 
Testament,  the  Bishops’  Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible,  the  Great 
Bible,  the  Coverdale  Bible,  the  Tyndale  New  Testament,  and 
the  Wiclif  Bible.  Valuable  evidence  for  our  problem  should  come 
from  those  places  in  which  the  English  and  the  Greek  differ  in 
the  constructions  used;  where,  for  instance,  the  Greek  uses  ad¬ 
jectives  which  the  English  renders  by  other  means,  and  where 
the  English  uses  adjectives  for  other  forms  in  the  original 
Greek.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  Greek  and  the  English  are 
alike  in  construction  we  can  get  no  insight  into  the  choice  of  the 
translators;  but  where  the  Greek  and  the  English  differ  in  con¬ 
struction,  and  where  that  difference  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
a  difference  in  the  idiom  of  the  two  languages,  there  we  ought  to 
obtain  some  evidence  of  the  guiding  principles  which  the  trans¬ 
lators  (unconsciously  probably)  used  in  their  selection  of  lan¬ 
guage. 

From  my  collation  of  the  English  and  Greek  renderings  (in 
which  I  have  noted  all  the  differences  between  the  Greek  and 
the  English  use  of  adjectives  in  the  four  books  named  above) 
I  find  that  there  are  three  classes  of  cases  in  which  the  Greek  uses 
adjectives  avoided  by  the  English. 

1.  Greek  adjective  rendered  in  English  by  a  preposition  and  a 
noun  :x 

1  Other  examples  of  Class  i  are  found  in  Mark  1:5;  4:28;  1 5 : 1 7  >  b;4;  7 : 1  Rev. 
2:27;  4:4;  4:6;  9:9;  9:17;  12:5;  15:2;  18:12;  19:15;  14:5;  Heb.  4:16;  7:3;  9:14; 
13:17. 
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E.g.,  Mark  1 :6,  beppaTLVTjv,  “girdle  of  a  skin” 

Rev.  2:27,  if  paj38u  aih'qpa,  “a  rod  of  iron” 

2.  Greek  adjective  rendered  in  English  by  a  temporal  or  relative 
clause:1 

E.g.,  Gal.  3:15,  K(.KVpupivr]v  8ia0i]Kr}v,  avdpuTov  “a  man’s  cove¬ 
nant,  yet  if  it  be  confirmed” 

Mark  9:43,  els  to  tv p  to  aa^earov,  “into  the  fire  that  never 
shall  be  quenched” 

3.  Greek  adjective  rendered  in  English  by  a  noun  or  by  a  verb:2 

E.g.,  Mark  9:50,  to  aXas  ava\ov  yivrjTcu  “if  the  salt  have  lost  his 

saltiness ” 

Mark  14:^6,  ur cu  at  papTvpiaL  ovk  rjaav,  “their  witness 
agreed  not  together” 

Of  these  three  classes,  the  second,  that  of  the  Greek  adjective 
rendered  in  English  by  a  temporal  or  relative  clause,  ought  to 
be  left  out  of  our  present  consideration,  since,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  instances,  Mark  9:43  and  Mark  9:45,  all  these  Greek 
adjectives  are  participles.  The  difference  in  the  idiom  of  the 
two  languages  here  determines  the  difference  in  renderings. 
Classes  1  and  3,  however,  can  justly  be  said  to  be  due  to  the 
selection  of  the  translators.  In  these  two  classes  we  have  at  least 
thirty  instances  in  which  the  English  translators  deliberately 
substituted  for  adjectives  in  the  original  Greek  single  nouns  or 
nouns  with  prepositions. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  English  uses 
adjectives  which  do  not  appear  in  the  original  Greek.  These 
cases  also  fall  into  three  classes.  I  number  them  4,  5,  and  6,  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  in  my  reference  from  the  classes 
numbered  1,  2,  and  3,  which  have  just  been  described. 

4.  Predicate  adjectives  and  verbs  in  the  English  to  render  single 
Greek  verbs.3 

1  Other  examples  of  Class  2  are  found  in  Gal.  i : n ;  2:20;  3:17;  3:23;  3:15;  5:3; 
Mark  2:3;  9:45;  Rev.  14:10;  Heb.  11:24;  12:1. 

2  Other  examples  of  Class  3  are  found  in  Mark  6:14;  7:32;  6:35;  Rev.  17:17; 
Heb.  12:21. 

3  Other  examples  of  Class  4  are  found  in  Gal.  2:19;  2:21;  3:3;  4:11;  5:1;  6:9; 
6: 12;  Mark  1:41;  2:24;  2:26;  3:4;  6: 18;  10:2;  12:14;  2:25;  11:12;  4:30;  4:37;  4:38; 
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E.g.,  Gal.  2:8,  “was  mighty  in  me,”  h-qpy^aev  kol'l  epoi 
Mark  1:40,  “make  me  clean,”  pe  Kadaplcrcu 

5.  Attributive  adjectives  with  nouns  in  English  to  render  Greek 
compound  nouns:* 1 

E.g.,  Gal.  2:4,  “false  brethren,”  \f/evbabe\(j)Ovs 

Mark  10:19,  “false  witness,”  \ptvbopapTvpi]<jris 

6.  Adjectives  with  nouns  in  English  to  render  Greek  adjectives 
used  substantively  and  Greek  nouns  for  which  English  has  no  com¬ 
mon  one-word  equivalent:2 

E.g.,  Gal.  4:18,  “in  a  good  thing,”  iv  k<xA<2 
Mark  10:42,  “great  ones,”  ol  ptyakoi 
Rev.  6:13,  “untimely  figs,”  oKvvdovs 
Rev.  18:13,  “fine  flour,”  crepibaXLV 

With  the  exception  of  five  cases3 * * * *  this  classification  includes  all 
the  differences  in  the  use  of  the  adjective  to  be  found  in  the 
collation. 

In  the  second  group,  Classes  4,  5?  and  6,  in  which  the  English 


5:15;  5:28;  5:34;  6:56:  10:52;  5:39;  9:26;  5:36;  6:50;  10:49;  7:i3;  8:38;  IO:I4; 
14:11; 14:33;  15:44;  16: 11;  Rev.  2:8;  3: 18;  3: 19; 5:3:7:14; 8 * * 01; 10:9; 10:10; 14:15; 
14:18;  15:4;  18:3;  Heb.  2:6;  2:7;  2:10;  2:18;  8:13;  11:2;  11 : 16;  11:23;  11 :34!  W*- 

1  Other  examples  of  Class  5  are  found  in  Mark  5:15;  h:2i;  8:31;  I--33;  I2'39' 
13:22;  14:15;  Rev.  1:15;  6:15;  Heb.  4:15;  6 : 1 1 ;  10:6;  10:22;  12:23;  13  • 

2  Other  examples  of  Class  6  are  found  in  Gal.  2:9;  3:4;  5:21;  6:1;  6:6;  Mark 

1 -.7;  2:17;  3:8;  5:19;  5: 20;  4:2;  4:19;  5: 26;  6:2;  6:5;  6:14;  6:13;  7 -.32;  9: 42;  10:25; 

10:37;  12:40;  13:34;  Rev.  1  =17:3:7;  6:15;  8:8;  10:2;  17:10;  21:6;  22:11;  Heb.  1:1; 
5:14;  6:9;  8:1;  8:5;  8:13;  9:12;  10:1;  10:29;  10:31;  11:14;  11:17;  11:27;  11:29; 
12:23;  12:24;  13:9;  13:21;  13:22;  Gal.  4:2:4:19;  Mark  1:13;  1:20;  1:45;  -  1 !  2:3; 
2:13;  2:23;  2: 24 -,3:2;  3:4;  3:9;  3: 27 54:4;  4:16;  4:31;  4:35;  4: 36 ;4:38;  5:I3;  5  ;23! 
8:7;  8:8;  8:22;  9:26;  10:13;  11:13;  14:1;  14:2;  i4:3;  I4:SIi  !4:52;  GhG  i6:H 
Rev.  4:3;  10:2;  11:4;  11:8;  16:3;  17:4;  18:12;  Heb.  1:3;  9:1;  12:13;  12.16. 

3  These  five  cases  are  the  following: 

a)  Rev.  9:1,  tov  <bpta.ro s  rrjs  d/JiVcon,  is  translated  the  bottomless  pit.  We  have  the 

same  expression  used  seven  times,  all  the  instances  occurring  in  Revelations:  Rev. 

9:1;  9:2;  9:11;  11  17;  17:8;  20:1;  20:3. 

b)  Mark  9:47,  tt)v  ycevav  rod  irvpbs,  is  translated  hell  fire. 

c)  Rev.  13:3  and  13:12,  h  to v  davarov,  is  translated  deadly  wound. 

d)  Rev.  19:9,  to  bti-Ki/ov  roO  yapov,  is  translated  marriage  supper. 

e)  Heb.  12:11,  iraoa  iraiSda  ov  SoKe'i  xapas  eW,  aXXd  Xuinjs,  is  translated  “no  chasten¬ 

ing  seemeth  to  be  joyous  but  grievous. 
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uses  adjectives  where  the  Greek  does  not,  we  may  put  aside 
Classes  5  and  6  with  the  statement  that  the  adjective  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  accurate  rendering  of  the  Greek  word.  We  cannot 
possibly  give  the  meaning  of  \J/ev8a5e\4>ovs  or  of  tov  iaxvpov  or  of 
7r Xotapta  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  words  “false  brethren,” 
“the  strong  man,”  and  “ little  ships.”  Selection  of  language  plays 
no  part  here  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  adjectives.  We  may 
also  put  aside  Class  4  of  this  group  because  our  immediate  prob¬ 
lem  has  to  do  with  descriptive  attributive  adjectives,  not  with 
predicate  adjectives.  In  passing,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  re¬ 
mark  that  these  instances  show  some  fondness  on  the  part  of 
the  translators  for  the  predicate  adjective;  at  least  there  is  no 
effort  to  avoid  it.  In  the  four  books  there  are  94  occasions  upon 
which  the  English  uses  a  predicate  adjective  with  a  verb  to  ren¬ 
der  a  single  Greek  verb.  When  one  considers  that  in  these  four 
books  there  are  very  few  predicate  adjectives— 303  all  told — and 
that  94  of  these,  or  nearly  one-third,  are  not  found  in  the  Greek, 
he  quite  naturally  concludes  that  the  facts  seem  to  point  to  a  de¬ 
liberate  choosing  of  the  predicate  adjective  construction.  This 
condition  must  be  studied,  however, in  connection  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  rhythm  and  does  not  bear  upon  our  immediate  task. 

There  are,  then,  in  the  material  examined  practically  no 
cases  in  which  the  English  translators  of  the  1 61 1  Bible  use  the 
descriptive  attributive  adjective  from  choice.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  at  least  thirty  instances  in  which  they  have  deliberately 
substituted  for  adjectives  in  the  original  Greek  single  nouns  or 
constructions  using  nouns.  As  a  result  there  is  in  this  language 
not  only  a  remarkable  scarcity  of  adjectives,  especially  of  de¬ 
scriptive  attributive  adjectives,  but  also  a  great  abundance  of 
nouns  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  adjectives.  To  this  fact 
it  seems  reasonable  to  attribute  much  of  the  concreteness  felt 
in  every  passage  and  the  resulting  vividness  of  Bible  language. 

The  scarcity  of  the  attributive  adjectives  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  constructions  using  nouns  contributes  also  to  another 
quality  of  biblical  style.  An  attributive  adjective  makes  of  ne- 
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cessity  a  suspended  construction.  “An  iron  rod,”  “a  glassy  sea,” 
“a  leathern  girdle,”  all  reach  complete  sense  or  a  definite  image 
only  with  the  last  word,  “rod”  “sea,”  or  “girdle.”  But  by 
avoiding  the  adjective  the  rendering  of  these  expressions  be¬ 
comes  the  loosely  constructed  “a  rod  of  iron,”  “a  sea  of  glass,” 
“a  girdle  of  a  skin.”  To  such  loose  constructions  it  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  to  attribute  some,  at  least,  of  the  simplicity  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Bible.1 

The  conscious  idea  guiding  the  makers  of  the  1611  English 
Bible  was  their  purpose  of  making  the  English  version  a  true 
people’s  book.  This  was  the  very  motive  for  translation.  Tyn- 
dale,  for  instance,  in  1521,  in  a  conflict  with  some  of  the  clergy, 
bursts  out:  “If  God  spare  my  life,  ere  many  years  I  will  cause 
a  boy  that  driveth  the  plow  shall  know  more  of  the  scripture 
than  thou  doest.”2  And  the  Preface  of  the  1611  version  states 
the  aim  of  the  language  selected,  as  follows:  “that  it  may  bee 
vnderstood  euen  of  the  very  vulgar.”3  Simplicity  was  one  of  the 
goals  toward  which  the  makers  of  the  King  James  Bible  strove. 
If  the  conclusions  here  given  have  any  truth,  then  the  avoiding 
of  the  attributive  adjective  was  part  of  the  unconscious  me¬ 
chanics  by  which  they  attained  some  of  that  simplicity  together 
with  concreteness  and  vividness. 

1  The  psychology  implied  in  this  statement  differs  from  that  propounded  by 
Spencer  in  his  Philosophy  of  Style,  1 1,  12,  13.  See  ibid.  (ed.  F.  N.  Scott;  Allyn  &  Bacon, 
1892),  pp.  9-12. 

2  G.  P.  Krapp,  op.  cit.,  p.  233. 

3  Records  of  the  English  Bible  (ed.  A.  W.  Pollard),  p.  37^- 
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ALLUSION  AND  STYLE 

By  OAKLEY  CALVIN  JOHNSON 


All  the  words  of  all  the  world, 

Aimed  together  and  then  hurled, 

Would  be  stiller  in  his  ears 
Than  a  closing  of  still  shears 
On  a  thread  made  out  of  years.1 

f  g""'^HE  figure  in  the  last  two  lines  in  this  stanza  from 
“The  Dark  House”  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  is, 

B  in  appearance,  a  mere  metaphor,  but  it  is  an  allusive 
metaphor,  and  the  allusion  is  by  far  the  greater  element  in  the 
beauty  of  the  lines.  And  the  following,  from  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay, 

I,  too,  have  seen  the  quavering  Fate  destroy 
Your  destiny’s  bright  spinning — the  dull  shears 
Meeting  not  neatly,  chewing  at  the  thread,3 

is  an  equally  pleasing  allusion  to  the  same  source,  yet  wholly 
different.  The  thousands  of  allusions  and  references  that  have 
been  made  to  the  Fates  have  not  exhausted  the  possibility  of 
new  and  original  stylistic  uses  for  this  idea.  These  examples 
suggest  that  the  familiar  caution  in  handbooks  against  hack¬ 
neyed  allusions  is  not,  after  all,  of  as  great  importance  as  some¬ 
times  supposed,  for  it  is  freshness  of  style  rather  than  freshness 
of  source  that  allusion  needs. 

However,  there  are  certain  developments  of  style  that  have 
undoubtedly  influenced  the  use  of  allusion  and  reference.  I  shall 

1  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  The  Man  against  the  Sky,  p.  96. 

*  The  Harp  Weaver  and  Other  Poems,  p.  57. 
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not  need  to  discuss  such  rhetorical  rules1  as  those  against  mis¬ 
applied  and  irrelevant  allusion,  and  against  misquotation.  Four 
tendencies  or  developments  in  literature  have,  it  seems  to  me, 
affected  the  use  of  allusion:  they  are  (a)  the  modern  movement 
away  from  the  cliche ,  {b)  the  “law”  of  economy,  (c)  pretended 
allusion  and  reference,  and  (d)  humorous  writing.  In  addition, 
the  democratizing  of  culture  has  affected  the  understanding  and 
use  of  allusion,  though  this  influence  is  hard  to  set  apart  and 
evaluate  exactly. 

A.  ALLUSION  AND  THE  EFFORT  TO  AVOID  CLICHES 

“If  man  did  not  have  style,”  Remy  de  Gourmont  remarks, 
pointedly,  “everything  would  be  said  in  the  first  hundred  years 
of  a  literature.”2  It  is  the  admiration  of  style,  and  the  search 
for  it,  that  chiefly  occupy  critics  and  writers.  And  style  is  an 
effective  and  pleasing  individuality  of  expression.  We  must  not 
walk  in  the  trodden  paths. 

This  general  rule  against  triteness  of  phrase  and  manner  is 
also  against  triteness  of  allusion.  True,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
a  bald  mention  of  the  three  Fates  strikes  one  as  stale  while 

....  A  closing  of  still  shears 
On  a  thread  made  out  of  years 

is  fresh  and  new.  But  not  often  can  writers  accomplish  this 
miracle  with  old  material,  and  the  result  must  be  that  writers 
usually  try  to  achieve  originality  and  individuality  by  referring 
to  different  things,  or  at  least  by  refraining  from  reference  to  the 
same  old  things.  Remy  de  Gourmont’s  analysis  of  the  cliche  as 
an  expression  which  is  “halfway  on  the  road  to  abstraction, ”3 
but  retains  just  enough  concreteness  to  appear  out  of  place, 
applies  particularly  to  trite  allusions,  since  they  must  always 
be  in  this  halfway  state  so  long  as  their  allusiveness  remains 

1  See  Fowler  and  Fowler,  The  King’s  English,  pp.  305-8;  and  S.P.E.  Tract  No. 
XI,  pp.  16-17. 

2  Decadence  and  Other  Essays  on  the  Culture  of  Ideas. 

3  I  hid. 
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noticeable.  A  handbook  for  writers1  lists  some  threescore  hack¬ 
neyed  phrases  of  which  a  good  number  are  simply  hackneyed 
allusions.2  In  the  list  were  “cup  that  cheers”  (inaccurately 
quoted),  from  Cowper;  “distance  lends  enchantment,”  from 
Campbell;  “Patience  on  a  monument,”  from  Shakespeare;  and 
“own  vine  and  fig-tree”  and  “weaker  vessel,”  from  the  Bible. 
The  writer  with  even  slight  ambition  avoids  these  unless  he  can 
transmute  them  into  something  new.  T  he  result  has  been,  as 
most  contemporary  literature  shows,  a  considerable  lessening  of 
the  quantity  of  allusion,  with  some  change  in  its  character.3 


B.  ALLUSION  AND  THE  LAW  OF  ECONOMY 

This  tendency  to  scrutinize  one’s  style,  a  kind  of  literary 
self-conscious  sophistication  which  is  more  apparent  among 
modern  than  among  older  English  writers,  has  affected  the  use 
of  allusion  through  other  means  than  the  avoidance  of  cliches. 
Herbert  Spencer’s  “law of  economy”4has  had  a  wide  application, 
especially  in  cutting  off  from  style  roundabout  and  unneces¬ 
sary  statement,  and  phrases  intended  to  be  merely  decorative.5 
Such  pruning  has  necessarily  tended  to  remove  superfluous  al¬ 
lusion  from  modern  writing,  for  allusion,  I  think,  has  suffered 


1  Manley  and  Rickert,  The  Writer's  Index,  pp.  196-97. 

2  “Most  of  the  classical  citations  you  shall  hear  or  read  in  the  current  journals  or 
speeches  were  not  drawn  from  the  originals,  but  from  previous  quotations  in  English 
books;  and  you  can  easily  pronounce,  from  the  use  and  relevancy  of  the  sentence, 
whether  it  had  not  done  duty  many  times  before, — whether  your  jewel  was  got  from 
the  mine  or  from  an  auctioneer”  (Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Quotation  and  Originalit) , 
Letters  and  Social  Aims). 

3  In  general,  see  H.  W.  Fowler,  A  Dictionary  of  Modern  English  Usage ,  espe¬ 
cially  the  discussion  of  “Hackneyed  Phrases,  Misquotation,  and  Worn-Out 
Humour.” 


4  The  Philosophy  of  Style. 

s  For  “sobriquets”  and  other  forms  of  circumlocutory  allusiveness,  see  H.  W. 
Fowler,  A  Dictionary  of  Modern  English  Usage.  But  allusion,  it  should  be  noted,  is  prop¬ 
erly  a  means  of  economy  in  style:  to  say  in  ordinary  words  that  we  should  hold 
fast  to  the  inalienable  right  to  light,  logic,  and  the  pursuit  of  deception”  would  take 
at  least  a  page  (quoted  phrase  is  from  Joseph  Jastrow,  The  Psychology  of  Conviction, 

p.  106). 
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more  than  other  literary  means  from  misuse.  What  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  said  about  quotation  is  the  law  of  economy  for 
all  who  allude:  “In  literature,  quotation  is  good  only  when  the 
writer  whom  I  follow  goes  my  way,  and,  being  better  mounted 
than  I,  gives  me  a  cast,  as  we  say;  but  if  I  like  the  gay  equipage 
so  well  as  to  go  out  of  my  road,  I  had  better  have  gone  afoot.”1 
There  is  also  the  “scholarly  style,”  marked  by  “an  excessive 
and  pretentious  allusiveness.”2  James  Gibbon  Huneker,  whether 
in  a  spirit  of  confession  or  not  I  am  not  sure,  refers  to  his  own 
“vice  of  allusiveness.”3  Huneker  is  a  modern  writer,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  mockingly  apologetic  tone  shows  that  he  recognizes  the 
contemporary  attitude  toward  excessive  use  of  allusion.  If  to 
the  modern  taste  for  directness  and  simplicity  we  add  the  mod¬ 
ern  interest  in  radio  and  movies  and  speed,4  we  have  a  further 
explanation  for  the  considerable  decrease  in  the  use  of  allusion 
among  most  present-day  writers.  Not  only  is  our  time  taken  up 
with  these  things,  so  that  we  cannot  dwell  leisurely  on  literary 
beauties,  but  our  mental  habits  so  change  in  favor  of  short-cuts 
that  we  look  upon  brevity  as  almost  a  necessary  aesthetic 
quality. 

C.  PRETENDED  ALLUSION  AND  REFERENCE 

James  de  Mille,  in  his  Elements  of  Rhetoric  (1878), 3  remarks 
that  in  humorous  works  allusions  are  often  wholly  fictitious, 
and  cites  the  common  phrase,  “as  the  old  woman  says.”  But 
not  all  allusion  is  so  obviously  fictitious,  as  readers  of  James 
Branch  Cabell  have  discovered.  The  printer,  Colard  Mansion,6 
and  the  teller  of  histories,  Messire  Nicolas  de  Caen,6  and  the 
land  of  Poictesme7 — not  to  speak  of  divers  other  persons  and 
places— are  quite  fictitious,  as  is  James  Huneker’s  folk  lore  in 
the  following:  “But  the  dissenters  no  doubt  believe  in  the  Cam- 

1  Op.  cit.  2  Walter  Raleigh,  Style ,  pp.  102-3. 

3  Steeplejack  (his  memoirs),  II,  306. 

4  “American  Style”  (editorial),  Literary  Review,  December  9,  1922. 

s  Published  by  Harper  &  Bros. 

6  Chivalry.  7  Jurgen. 
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bodian  proverb  when  estimating  the  singing  of  both  Geraldine 
Farrar  and  Mary  Garden.  It  runs  thus:  When  in  Hades  it  is 
bad  form  to  speak  of  the  heat.”1 

The  development  of  pretended  allusion  and  reference  as  used 
in  Cabell  is  a  part  of  the  development  of  the  technique  of  modern 
fiction.  The  writer’s  aim,  as  also  in  the  reference  to  ‘‘Peyton  of 
Valley  Forge”  in  Susan  Glaspell’s  Close  the  Book,2  is  to  furnish 
a  background  for  the  feeling  and  atmosphere  of  the  story.  Such 
references  are  half  true,  anyhow,  for  there  was  a  Valley  Forge 
and  there  was  an  age  of  chivalry. 

While  mock  allusion  of  the  kind  spoken  of  at  first  is  a  method 
of  humor,  most  pretended  allusion  is  the  sort  referred  to  in 
Cabell  and  Glaspell,  used  to  give  verisimilitude  to  fiction.  As 
such,  pretended  allusion  and  reference  have  been  so  much  ex¬ 
tended  in  modern  literature  as  to  constitute  almost  a  new  ele¬ 
ment  in  style. 

D.  THE  USE  OF  ALLUSION  IN  HUMOROUS  WRITING 

The  sort  of  mock  allusion  in  My  Greek  Novel ,  by  Ellis  Parker 
Butler,3  in  which  Mr.  Butler  criticizes  John  Erskine’s  The  Private 
Life  of  Helen  of  Troy  and  Edward  Lucas  White’s  Helen  and  offers 
his  own  plot  as  a  superior  one,  is  effective  humor  in  capable 
hands.  “It  was,”  says  Mr.  Butler,  speaking  of  his  own  match¬ 
less  novel,  “the  story  of  Halitosis,  King  of  Kolynos,  whose  wife 
Exzema  had  been  stolen  by  Avoirdupois,  king  of  Pyorrhea.  It 
was,  of  course,  a  tragedy.4” 

But  bona  fide  allusion  also  has  humorous  possibilities.  The 

1  James  Huneker,  Bedouins,  p.  19. 

2  In  Plays  (1920). 

3  In  the  Bookman,  April,  1926. 

4  Another  example  of  humorous  mock  allusion  is  in  the  following  remark  of  Mr. 
Weller  {The  Pickwick  Papers,  by  Charles  Dickens,  chap,  xxviii):  “.  .  .  .  If  you  don’t 
sleep  a  little  less,  and  exercise  a  little  more,  wen  you  comes  to  be  a  man,  you’ll  lay 
yourself  open  to  the  same  sort  of  personal  inconvenience  as  was  inflicted  on  the  old 
gen’lm’n  as  wore  the  pig-tail.”  (1  hen  follows,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fat  bo) ,  a  stor\  ot 
a  very  fat  man.) 
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Table  of  Contents  of  one  of  Mr.  Stephen  Leacock’s  books1  in¬ 
cludes  The  Call  of  the  Carburetor 2  and  More  than  Twice  Told 
Tales.  On  the  opposite  end  of  the  humor  chorus  from  Professor 
Leacock  is  Judge  Edward  Abbott  Parry,  whose  delicate  allusions 
in,  for  example,  “Concerning  the  Future  of  Portia,”3  constantly 
keep  the  reader  smiling,  though  if  one  try  to  point  out  exactly 
what  is  amusing,  and  why,  he  gets  into  difficulty.  Those  who 
enjoyed  the  “Literary  Lobby”  in  the  Literary  Review  about  1923 
will  credit  allusion  with  much  of  the  delightful  humor  found 
there. 

Allusion  and  reference  in  burlesque  humor  are  illustrated  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  composite  political  speech  as  con¬ 
ceived  by  Roy  K.  Moulton: 

....  Vote  for  that  upright  citizen,  that  distinguished  diplomat, 
that  astute  business  man,  that  resourceful  executive,  Lycurgus  T. 
Pooch,  who  ....  grand  old  flag  ....  our  forefathers  who  came  over 
in  the  “Mayflower”  ....  and  then  at  Bunker  Hill  ....  the  grand 
old  Constitution  of  these  United  States  ....  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  ....  from  Maine  to  California— oh,  say,  can  you  see — the 
gem  of  the  ocean  ....  shall  wave  from  the  Aurora  Borealis  to  the 
day  of  judgment  ....  one  and  inseparable  ....  now  and  forever 
....  good  night.4 

But  allusion  is  effective  in  satire,  as  well.  The  Freeman  edi¬ 
torials  contain  excellent  examples,  among  which  the  following 
may  be  recalled: 

No  one  in  the  world,  for  instance,  has  spoken  of  Russia  with  a 
finer  moral  fervour  than  Mr.  Hughes.  Sometimes,  when  we  have  read 
one  of  his  epistles  to  the  Russians,  we  have  almost  wept  for  the  sweet, 
kindly  grand  dukes  and  tsars,  until  we  perceived  that  in  the  world  of 
Mr.  Hughes  tsarism  is  not  yet  dead.s 

1  Further  Foolishness  (1916). 

2  See  Bouck  White,  The  Call  of  the  Carpenter,  and  Hawthorne’s  Twice  Told  Tales. 

3  What  the  fudge  Thought  (1923). 

4  Editorial,  Freeman ,  November  21,  1923. 

3  Ibid.,  December  12,  1923. 
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The  allusion  in  “epistles  to  the  Russians  1  and  its  application 
are  unmistakable.  The  other  is  a  little  less  in  the  spirit  of  ridi¬ 
cule  and  a  little  more  biting  in  its  satire: 

It  is  some  months  since  the  Orthodox  Russian  Church,  which  long 
served  as  an  effective  instrument  for  keeping  the  underlying  popula¬ 
tion  inspired  with  the  divine  right  of  Tsarism,  decided  to  rendei  unto 
the  new  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar  s,2  and  remodeled  itself 
to  accord  with  altered  conditions  of  Russian  life.3 

Pun  and  parody  might  be  called  standard  forms  of  humor 
via  allusion.  “True  parody,”  as  John  Macy  says,4  “must  be  an 
imitation  of  an  individual  author  or  literary  mode,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  also  “true  allusion.”  He  gives  an  example  of  Calverley  s 
parody  of  Browning: 

You  see  this  pebble-stone?  It’s  a  thing  I  bought 
Of  a  bit  of  a  chit  of  a  boy  i’  the  mid  o’  the  day. 

Samuel  McChord  Crothers5  gives  us  a  genial  paraphrase  of 
a  biblical  clause:  “The  zeal  of  the  teacher  is  always  moderated 
by  the  reluctance  of  the  pupil  to  entertain  any  idea  with  which 
he  is  not  already  familiar.  The  way  of  the  uplifter  is  hard; 
and  he  does  not  need  the  scoffs  of  the  Philistine  to  teach  him 
modesty.” 

The  extensive  use  of  allusion  for  humor7  seems  a  really  mod- 

1  E.g.,  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  New  Testament. 

2  Matt.  22:21. 

3  Editorial,  Freeman ,  November  28,  1923. 

4  “A  Gossip  on  Parody,”  Literary  Review,  May  13, 

3  The  Dame  School  of  Experience,  p.  32. 

6  Prov.  13:15. 

7  While  not  directly  intended  to  illustrate  a  use  of  allusion,  the  following  shows 
some  possibilities  for  humor  in  intentional  misquotation:  “A  complete  perversion  of  a 
line  may  produce  no  discomfort,  may  even  seem  an  embellishment;  whereas  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  one  short  syllable  can  be  an  excruciation,  as  the  yell  of  rage  proved  to  the  aston¬ 
ished  youth  who  had  murmured  at  the  sight  of  a  rose  in  a  girl’s  hand,  in  a  low  voice  of 
emotion,  not  meant  to  be  heard  by  the  company  at  large:  ‘A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
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crn  development,  and  deserves  attention  in  a  discussion  either 
of  modern  style  or  of  allusion  in  modern  writing. 

E.  THE  EFFECT  OF  DEMOCRATIC  CULTURE  ON  ALLUSIVENESS1 

The  tendency  of  democratic  culture  is  to  make  everyone 
literate.2  How  does  universal  literacy  affect  literary  allusion  as 
a  quality  of  style? 

I  he  general  idea  has  been  that  the  immense  enlarging  of  the 
literary  public  has  lowered  the  tone  of  the  literary  product,  and 
that,  among  other  effects,  the  extent  and  variety  of  allusion 
have  necessarily  been  lessened.  “Between  raising  a  hundred 
men  an  inch,  or  a  million  a  millimetre,  we  choose  the  milli¬ 
metre.”-5  But  a  millimeter  is  not  sufficient  depth  of  culture  for 
the  continuance  of  literary  allusion  on  the  scale  used  by  Victo¬ 
rian  writers;  therefore,  since  majority  rule  is  the  essence  of 
democracy,  literary  allusion  has  been  automatically  reduced.4 

On  the  other  hand,  the  universality  of  schools  and  colleges5 
and  their  continuance  for  generation  after  generation  cannot 
fail  to  establish  literary  allusion  on  an  even  sounder  footing. 

lorevermore.  The  addition  even  of  a  common  little  letter  may  distort  a  notable  passage 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous;  one  cannot  be  too  careful.  Dryden  did  not  write: 
‘Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee 
Take  the  goods  the  gods  provide  thee.” 

(Hugh  de  Selincourt,  On  Misquotation,  etc.,  Literary  Review ,  July  19,  1924.) 

1  Literature  is  no  longer  the  affair  of  patron  or  coterie,  but  of  the  public”  (Charles 
Mills  Gayley  and  Fred  Newton  Scott,  Preface,  Methods  and  Materials  of  Literary 
Criticism). 

Samuel  McChord  Crothers  {op.  cit.,  p.  95)  shows  that  literacy  has  its  dangers, 
because  mob-hatreds  are  preserved  in  print.  When  we  investigate  anti-Semitism,  for 
example,  we  discover  that  we  are  “not  dealing  with  the  modern  Jew,  but  with  an  almost 
endless  array  of  literary  allusions.” 

3  Editorial,  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  October  3,  1925. 

A  “ln  fact-  the  Perils  of  literary  allusion  seem  all  the  time  to  be  thickening.  We 
talk  of  the  desirability  of  getting  an  occasional  ‘literary  feller’  into  public  life  but  how 
il  we  put  him  there  and  he  makes  speeches  all  adrip  with  literature,  only  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood  and  misreported”  (“Literary  Allusion”  [editorial],  Nation,  December  13,  1906). 

5  Robert  Bridges  hoPes  th:5t  eventually  people  of  all  classes  will  “hear  the  language 
of  our  great  literature  in  wireless  broadcasting,  and  through  their  normal  schooling 
be  familiar  with  it”  (Preface,  The  Chilswell  Rook  of  English  Poetry  [Longmans,  1,124] 
quoted  in  S.P.E.  Tract  No.  XV III). 
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The  required  readings,  the  uniform  college-entrance  require¬ 
ments,  the  study  of  older  literatures,  in  translation,  from 
common  schools  onward,  cannot  help  preserving  the  status  of 
a  great  deal  of  the  old  sources,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
establishing  a  homogeneity  of  literary  background  among  grad¬ 
uates  of  schools  and  colleges  which  makes  possible  a  confident 
use  of  allusion  by  those  who  write.  All  that  is  necessary  to  make 
democratic  culture  equal  aristocratic  culture  in  quality  is  to 
extend  and  carry  on,  along  with  the  social  changes  that  prove 
necessary,  the  present  educational  process.  T  his  would  be  the 
opinion  probably  of  Thomas  Hill  Green,  who  wrote  that  “the 
cultivation  of  the  masses,  which  has  for  the  present  superseded 
the  development  of  the  individual,  will  in  its  maturity  produce 
some  higher  type  of  individual  manhood  than  any  which  the 
world  has  known.’’1 

But  Thomas  de  Quincey  foresaw  an  opposite  result  from 
universal  literacy.  If  everybody  reads  newspapers,  the  “whole 
artificial  dialect  of  books”  will  become  our  ordinary  manner  of 
speech — “a  dire  monotony  of  bookish  idiom.”2  We  might  ex¬ 
pect,  then,  that  allusion,  along  with  other  bookish  qualities, 
would,  instead  of  being  quantitatively  reduced,  be  extended 
into  common  daily  speech. 

While  there  is  some  truth  in  what  De  Quincey  said,  and  some 
truth  in  the  opposite  fear  that  democracy  would  dilute  and 
cheapen  our  literary  heritage,  yet  neither  is  wholly  or  perma¬ 
nently  true.  Books  at  first  make  people  bookish,  but  quickly 
people,  reacting,  make  books  natural.  The  advent  of  public 
schools  gives  humanity  a  large  dish  of  culture,  but  in  a  little 
while,  with  the  proper  social  adjustments  and  the  development 
of  the  “technique  of  group  living,”  humanity  will  be  able  to 
assimilate  the  unaccustomed  quantity  of  book  education  and 
literary  balance  will  be  restored. 

Two  main  influences,  all  in  all,  affect  literary  allusion.  One 
is  a  development  within  literary  tradition  affecting  literary 

1  The  Value  and  Influence  of  Works  of  Fiction. 

2  Essays  on  Style,  Rhetoric,  and  Language  (ed.  Fred  Newton  Scott). 
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technique:  these  are  such  as  the  effort  to  avoid  cliches,  and  the 
attempt  to  achieve  economy  in  expression.  The  other  is  outside 
of  literature:  it  is  the  continuous  process  of  social  change  modi- 
fying,  selecting  and  dictating  the  things  people  are  interested 
in,  and  the  kind  of  items  in  history  and  poetry  that  they  natu¬ 
rally  recall.  While  the  passage  of  time  and  the  production  of 
books  puts  between  us  and  life  more  spectacles  through  which 
we  may  look  at  life,1  thus  increasing  the  possibility  of  allusion, 
the  development  of  conscious  technique  through  psychology 
and  through  science  in  general  makes  us  constantly  more  critical 
of  what  spectacles  and  how  many  spectacles  we  want  to  use,  or 
whether  we  want  to  use  any.  Robert  Frost  prefers  to  write 
what  “smells  of  the  soil’’  rather  than  what  “smells  of  the 
lamp.”2  Waldo  Frank,  too,  makes  little  use  of  allusion  as  a 
technical  means.  On  the  other  hand,  Carl  Van  Vechten  uses  a 
great  deal  of  allusion  and  reference. 

Of  the  many  criss-crossing  tendencies  that  spring  from  these 
two  developments  and  modify  the  use  and  nature  of  literary 
allusion,  some  work  to  increase  the  quantity  of  allusion,  some 
to  decrease  it.  On  the  whole,3  while  the  available  sources  of  al¬ 
lusion,  and  the  uses  to  which  allusion  may  be  put,  seem  to  be 
increasing,  the  actual  quantity  in  a  given  amount  of  writing 
seems  definitely  to  have  decreased. 

1  Tame  says,  speaking  of  Corneille  and  Voltaire,  and  of  Aeschylus  and  Euripides: 
“Hut  among  several  differences  there  is  this,  that  the  one  artist  is  the  precursor,  the 
other  the  successor;  the  first  has  no  model,  the  second  has;  the  first  sees  objects  face  to 
face,  the  second  sees  them  through  the  first;  .  .  .  .”  {History  0/ English  Literature  [trans 
H.  V  an  Laun],  I,  chap.  i). 

-  I  he  phrase  “smell  of  the  lamp’’  is  in  origin  an  allusion  to  Plutarch’s  story  of  a 
rival  orator  of  Demosthenes  who  said  that  Demosthenes’  arguments  “smelt  of  the 
lamp.” 

3  1  realize  that  James  Joyce  and  T.  S.  Eliot  will  be  quoted  against  the  final  half 
of  this  summary  statement.  My  reply  is,  first,  that  these  two  authors  prove  what  1 
have  said  about  the  greater  possibility  and  increased  diversity  oj  uses  of  allusion;  and, 
second,  that  their  stupendous  richness  of  allusion,  while  worthy  of  careful  study,  is 
not  in  accord  with  most  present  writing,  and  furthermore  is  not  sufficiently  established 
as  a  literan  method  to  serve  it  this  time  as  a  basis  for  general  conclusions  about 
allusion  in  literature. 


GRIERSON'S  SUGGESTED  DATE 
FOR  MILTON’S  “AD  PATREM” 

By  HARRIS  FLETCHER 


ALTHOUGH  Milton’s  lines  bearing  the  title  Ad  patrem 
j have  never  received  a  dating  that  was  particularly 
rigid,  they  have  always,  especially  since  Masson,* 1  been 
assigned  to  the  middle  or  the  beginning  of  the  Horton  period. 
So  general  has  been  the  assumption  that  this  Latin  encomium 
to  the  poet’s  father  belongs  to  a  date  before  1635  that  Grierson  s 
suggestion  of  its  possible  composition  near  the  close  or  even 
after  the  close  of  the  Horton  period  seems  at  first  glance  strange 
and  unwarranted.2 3  However,  although  at  best  its  date  may  be 
only  conjectural,  there  are  several  indications  besides  those, 
which  Grierson  offers  which  may  be  said  to  strengthen  his 
position  and  lend  support  to  his  suggested  later  dating. 

Grierson,  following  Warton,  calls  attention  to  the  repetition 
(“is  repeated”)  of  line  102  in  Ad  patrem  and  line  6  in  Mansus  A 
Other  similarities  occurring  in  these  two  poems  are  noteworthy, 
if  not  so  nearly  identical,  as  that  just  pointed  out.  These  were 
noticed  by  Warton  in  his  notes,  although  he  made  no  use  of 
them  for  purposes  of  dating.  He  noted  that  line  1 6  of  Ad  patrem 
is  similar  to  line  92  of  Mansus;  and  that  line  46  of  the  former  is 

1  David  Masson,  The  Poetical  IVorks  of  John  Milton  (3  vols.;  London,  1896,!,  I, 
IOI-4. 

.  H.  J.  C.  Grierson,  The  Poems  of  John  Milton , - Arranged  in  Chronological 

Order  (2  vols.;  London,  1925),  I,  xxii:  “It  may  have  followed  Lycidas  and  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  [for]  or  sent  in  a  letter  from  Italy. 

3  ibid  p  xxiii ;  and  Thomas  Warton,  Poems  by  John  Milton  (2d  ed.;  London, 
1791),  p-  537  ^d  notes  to  the  two  poems:  Ad  patrem,  “Victrices  hederas  inter  laurosque 
sedebo”;  Mansus,  “Victrices  hederas  inter  laurosque  sedebis. 
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almost  the  same  as  line  43  of  the  latter.1  In  addition  to  these, 
Warton  points  out  that  line  37  contains  the  phrase  inenarrabile 
carmen,  which  is  reminiscent  of  the  phrase  inline  176  of  Lycidas, 
“the  unexpressive  nuptial  song.”  He  further  suggests  that  lines 
71  and  72  display  the  same  animosity  toward  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion  as  is  found  in  the  Of  Education  tractate  of  1644,2  while  lines 
83  and  84  exhibit  the  same  interest  in  and  emphasis  upon  the 
pronunciation  of  Italian  displayed  in  Fam.  Ep.  VIII  (September 
10,  1638),  written  in  Italy,  at  Florence.  I  might  add  that  lines 
50-5 53  are  very  similar  in  purport  with  another  passage  in  Of 
Education ,  both  defending  song  and  music  as  high  and  worthy 
accomplishments,  and  that  the  phrase  vocis  modulamen  in  the 
Ad  patrem  passage  is  very  like  the  phrase  “elegant  voices”  of 
the  Of  Education  passage.  All  of  these  similarities  are  to  be 
found  in  poems  and  prose  written  between  1637  ( Lycidas )  and 
1644  (Of  Education) ;  that  is,  between  the  time  of  the  very  end 

1  Ad  pat.,  1.  16:  “Et  nemoris  laureta  sacri.  Parnassides  umbrae.” 

Mansus,  1.  92:  “Nectens  aut  Paphia  myrti  aut  Parnasside  lauri.” 

Ad  pat.,  1.  46:  ‘‘Heroumque  actus  imitandaque  gesta  canebat.” 

Mansus,  1.  43:  “Heroum  laudes,  imitandaque  gesta  canebant.” 

2  Ad  pat.,  11.  71-72:  “Nec  rapis  ad  leges,  male  custoditaque  gentis 

Iura,  nec  insulsis  damnas  clamoribus  aures.” 

Of  Education:  “Some  allured  to  the  trade  of  the  law,  grounding  their  purposes  not 
on  the  prudent  and  heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and  equity  which  was  never 
taught  them,  but  on  the  promising  and  pleasing  thoughts  of  litigious  terms,  fat  con¬ 
tentions,  and  flowing  fees.” 

3  Ad  pat.,  11.  $0-5$:  “Denique  quid  vocis  modulamen  inane  luvabit, 

Verborum  sensusque  vacans,  numerique  loquacis? 

Silvestres  decet  iste  choros,  non  Orphea,  cantus, 

Qui  tenuit  fluvios,  et  quercubus  addidit  aures, 

Carmine,  non  cithara,  simulacraque  functa  canendo 
Compulit  in  lacrymas:  habet  has  a  carmine  laudes.” 

Of  Education:  “Composing  their  travailed  spirits  with  the  solemn  and  divine 
harmonies  of  music,  heard  or  learned;  either  whilst  the  skilful  organist  plies  his  grave 
and  fancied  descant  in  lofty  fuges,  or  the  whole  symphony  with  artful  and  unimaginable 
touches  adorn  and  grace  the  well-studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer;  sometimes 
the  lute  or  soft  organ-stop  waiting  on  elegant  voices,  ....  which,  if  wise  men  and 
prophets  be  not  extremely  out,  have  a  great  power  over  dispositions  and  manners,  to 
smooth  and  make  them  gentle  from  rustic  harshness  and  distempered  passions/* 
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of  the  Horton  period  and  esl  b’ishment  in  London.  I  hey  afford 
more  than  a  little  indication  that  Ad  putrem  was  written  some¬ 
time  within  those  years,  certainly  later  than  1635  and  probably 
after  1637. 

To  turn  now  to  another  set  of  conditions  which  apparently 
surrounded  and  gave  rise  to  the  writing  of  the  poem,  there  are 
the  biographical  implications  contained  in  it.  These  have  been 
too  uniformly  assumed  to  refer  to  the  Horton  period  only.  Mas¬ 
son  noted  the  undeniable  reference  to  Horton  in  lines  73-76  and 
forthwith  assumed  that  the  time  therein  mentioned  was  the 
time  at  which  the  lines  were  written.  The  poem  represented  tor 
Masson  “an  affectionate  address,”  written  within  the  Horton 
period,  “to  the  poet’s  father,  apparently  in  reply  to  some  mild 
remarks  of  the  father  on  the  subject  of  the  son’s  dedication  ot 
himself  to  a  life  of  mere  Poetry  and  Literature,  and  not,  as  had 
been  hoped,  to  one  of  the  professions.”  But  his  connection  ot 
this  poem  with  How  Soon  Hath  Time  seems  unwarranted,  tor, 
as  Grierson  has  so  clearly  pointed  out,  the  sonnet  and  the  letter 
accompanying  it  are  an  apology  for  waiting  and  learning;  the 
Latin  poem  is  an  apology  for  poetry.”  After  describing  the  situ¬ 
ation  which  gave  rise  to  the  poem,  Grierson  has  concluded  that 
it  “can  hardly  have  arisen  till  the  performance  and  publication 
of  Comus  revealed  clearly  to  both  Milton  and  his  father  whithei 
the  long-waited-for  prompting  of  the  spirit  was  preparing  to 
carry  him.” 

Ad patrem  is  most  obviously  a  defense  of  a  determination  to 
turn  to  literature  as  a  vocation  and  to  employ  the  learning  and 
training  heretofore  received  as  a  basis  for  a  literary  career. 
When  did  Milton  reach  this  decision  as  to  his  future?  There  can 
be  little  or  no  doubt  of  a  very  early  attraction  for  him  of  the 
career  of  a  man  of  letters.  The  Latin  poems  in  general,  univer¬ 
sity  and  tutorial  applause,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  such  a  tend¬ 
ency  operating  long  before  the  Horton  period,  and  in  the 
Dejensin  secunda  of  1654  we  are  informed  that  he  was  destined 
by  his  father  for  the  pursuits  of  literature  “from  a  chila.  out 
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when  Grierson  points  out  the  difference  between  the  “sonnet  and 
letter”  and  Ad  patrem ,  it  almost  appears  that  they  each  re¬ 
spectively  constitute  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  period  of 
doubt  as  to  vocation  and  career. 

The  desire  toward  and  determination  on  a  career  which  cer¬ 
tainly  began  before  Horton,  appear  to  have  perplexed  and  both¬ 
ered  Milton  before  his  reception  and  subsequent  experiences  in 
Italy.  After  Italy,  there  is  never  a  question  of  his  ultimate 
vocation.  Certainly,  after  Italy,  the  complete  fixation  of  the 
idea  of  a  literary  career  is  a  fait  accompli ,  and  it  is  perhaps  to 
the  Italian  period  or  immediately  following  it  that,  as  Grierson 
suggests,  Ad  patrem  would  seem  to  belong. 

After  the  return  from  Italy,  there  would  have  been  great 
warrant  for  answering  the  objections  of  his  father  to  his  literary 
pursuits.  Perhaps  the  objections  themselves  were  not  voiced 
until  then,  although  the  line  “ubi  nunc  sum,  ut  nosti,  obscure, 
et  anguste  sum”  of  Fam.  Ep.  VII  (September  23, 1637)  might  be 
taken  as  an  echo  of  some  dissension  with  his  father  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  Italy.  But  in  Milton’s  other  accounts  of  his  post- 
Cambridge  activities  including  Horton  and  Italy,  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  lack  of  harmony  with  his  father.  Indeed,  both  the 
retreat  to  Horton  and  the  Italian  journey  seem  to  have  been 
almost  parts  of  his  father’s  plans  for  his  son’s  complete  educa¬ 
tion.  We  are  expressly  told  that  Milton  retired  to  Horton,  not 
“vomited  out”  of  Cambridge,  but  of  his  own  free  will  and  ap¬ 
parently  at  the  suggestion  of  and  in  collusion  with  his  father. 
He  further  adds  that  Italy  was  undertaken  with  the  permission 
of  his  father.  If  the  elder  Milton  chided  his  son  for  persistent 
inclination  to  become  a  poet,  such  chiding,  real  or  apparent, 
would  have  been  most  to  the  point  just  before  or  just  after  the 
Italian  journey.  Fam.  Ep.  VII  and  Mansus  announce  that  Mil- 
ton  was  now  fully  determined  that  not  the  church,  not  the  law, 
but  literature  was  to  be  his  life-work.  These  state  in  a  slightly 
different  form  the  same  determination  set  forth  in  Ad  patrem. 
And  such  an  announcement  from  a  son  already  in  his  early 
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thirties  who  had  not  heretofore  earned  one  penny  for  himself 
and  who  even  now  evinced  no  interest  in  doing  so  might  well 
have  dismayed  his  father.  The  departure  for  Italy  marked  the 
breaking  of  their  former  intimacy,  the  son  on  his  return  to  es¬ 
tablish  himself  in  London  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  Fam. 
Ep.  VIE 1 * 3  At  such  a  time  and  in  view  of  such  an  aim,  his  father 
might  well  have  delivered  himself  of  certain  unfavorable  re¬ 
marks,  to  which  Milton  replied  with  the  Latin  lines  in  a  spirit 
which  was  partly  banter,  partly  gratitude,  and  partly  self- 
defense. 

Certain  statements  contained  in  the  poem  itself  constitute 
another  set  of  conditions  which  seem  to  point  also  to  a  definitely 
later  time  of  composition  than  Horton.  The  first  of  these  state¬ 
ments  is  found  in  lines  73-763  Although  Masson  and  others  have 
taken  these  lines  to  refer  to  Horton,  as  they  undoubtedly  do, 
and  therefore,  because  of  the  present  tense  of  sinis,  assumed  that 
they  were  written  while  at  Horton,  such  may  not  have  been  the 
case.  The  time  to  which  these  lines  refer  is  in  the  past.  Sinis 
is  in  the  same  tense  as  rapis  in  line  71  and  damnas  in  line  72, 
and  surely  those  verbs  are  not  actual  presents.  If  they  are  not, 
sinis  is  but  another  present  implying  a  past  sense,  and  there  is 
in  lines  73-76  a  reminiscent  quality  which  would  hardly  have 
appeared  if  they  had  been  written  within  the  period  itself. 
Milton  seems  here  to  be  looking  back  at  that  period  rather  than 
now  writing  in  it. 

Another  passage  of  significance  appears  in  lines  83— 843 

I  ~Patn.  Ep.  VII  (trans.):  “I  will  now  tell  you  seriously  what  I  design:  to  take 
chambers  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  where  I  with  a  few  associates  may  enjoy  more 
comfort  when  I  choose  to  stay  at  home  and  have  a  more  elegant  society  when  I  choose 
to  go  abroad  ....  you  know  in  what  obscurity  I  am  buried.” 

^  “Sed,  magis  excultam  cupiens  ditescere  mentem, 

Me,  procul  urbano  strepitu,  secessibus  altis 
Abductum,  Aomae  jucunda  per  otia  ripae, 

Phoebaeo  lateri  comitem  sinis  ire  beatum.” 

3  “Et  quam  degeneri  novus  Italus  ore  loquelam 

Fundit,  barbaricos  testatus  voce  tumultus. 
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Milton  does  not  comment  upon  the  pronunciation  of  the  other 
languages  mentioned  in  the  remainder  of  the  passage;  but  his 
markedly  acute  sense  of  hearing,  of  such  immense  value  to  him 
in  his  later  blindness,  had  undoubtedly  recorded  the  substance 
of  these  lines  while  he  was  in  Italy. 

If  line  ioi  was  written  at  Horton,  it  is  puzzling.1  Of  what 
“throng”  is  he  “therefore  now”  a  part?  One  logical  answer  is, 
of  the  throng  of  poets  because  of  the  reception  of  his  verses  by 
the  Italian  Academy;  another  is  of  the  throng  of  English  poets 
because  of  the  projected  publication,  in  1640  or  1641,  of  the 
volume,  which,  however,  did  not  appear  until  1645.  Or  the  “few 
associates”  with  whom  he  could  live  in  “more  comfort”  and  the 
“elegant  society”  mentioned  in  Fam.  Ep.  VII  might  have  made 
up  the  “throng,”  in  which  case  the  line  would  refer  to  his  newly 
taken  residence  in  London,  whether  in  Fleet  or  Aldergate  Street. 
If  this  entry  among  the  poets  by  publication  is  intended,  the 
line  would  seem  to  have  been  written  about  the  time  he  was 
contemplating  publication  almost  immediately  after  his  return 
from  Italy,  in  1639  or  ^o.  Such  a  suggestion  is  slightly  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  address  to  the  juvenilia  carmina  beginning  with 
line  1 15  and  continuing  to  the  end  of  the  poem.2  To  the  poems 
of  his  youth,  or  to  those  whose  publication  he  is  contemplating, 
if  they  survive  their  author  and  are  not  snatched  away  into 
oblivion,  Milton  imparts  the  burden  of  furnishing  an  example 
to  future  fathers  that  they  may  permit  their  sons  to  become 
poets.  Masson  surmised  that  these  lines  were  appended  to  Ad 
patrem  just  before  publication,  as  the  lines  appearing  at  the  end 
of  Elegy  VII  undoubtedly  were  appended  to  that  poem.  But  the 
latter  are  separated  from  the  elegy  in  the  printing,  while  the 

“Ergo  ego,  jam  doctae  pars  quamlibet  ima  catervae.” 

“Et  vos,  O  nostri,  juvenilia  carmina,  lusus. 

Si  modo  perpetuos  sperare  audebitis  annos, 

Et  domini  superesse  rogo,  lucemque  tueri, 

Nec  spisso  rapient  oblivia  nigra  sub  Oreo, 

Forsitan  has  laudes,  decantatumque  parentis 
Nomen,  ad  exemplum,  sero  servabitis  aevo.” 
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closing  lines  of  Ad  patrem  form  an  integral  part  of  the  poem. 
Their  tone  implies  their  having  been  written  at  a  later  date  than 
Horton,  and  perhaps  as  the  last  of  the  Latin  poems. 

Finally,  lines  105-110  merit  some  attention.1  What  did 
the  Milton  of  the  Horton  period  know  of  the  monsters  invoked 
here  in  connection  with  himself?  Of  what  viperous  stroke 
had  he  been  aware?  When  had  he  known  the  poisonous  jaws 
of  Calumny?  When  had  “Complaint”  and  “Envy  with  her 
crooked  leer”  confronted  him  and  been  ordered  off?  These  lines 
strongly  suggest  the  storms  which  greeted  his  early  pamphlets 
and  surely  nothing  connected  with  Horton.  They  belong  with 
the  quotation  from  Vergil  on  the  title-page  of  the  1645  volume, 

baccare  frontem 

cingite,  ne  vati  noceat  ipala  futuro. 

He  was  desperately  concerned  for  the  reception  of  the  volume 
and  dreaded  hostility,  which  he  anticipated  apparently  both  in 
these  lines  in  Ad  patrem,  which  would  hardly  have  been  written 
before  the  return  from  Italy,  and  in  the  quotation  from  Vergil 
on  the  title-page  of  the  1645  volume.  While  it  is  true  that 
Milton’s  sensitiveness  to  criticism  was  apparent  at  least  as 
early  as  his  university  days,2  there  is  so  marked  a  resemblance 
between  the  Ad  patrem  lines  and  the  title-page  quotation  as 
hardly  to  appear  entirely  accidental. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  noted,  Grierson’s  suggestion  that 
the  poem  was  written  just  before  or  during  the  Italian  journey 
may  be  too  conservative;  Ad  patrem  might  well  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  1640. 

1  “Este  procul  vigiles  Curae,  procul  este  Ouerelae 

Invidiaeque  acies  transverso  tortilis  hirquo; 

Saeva  nec  anguiferos  extende,  Calumnia,  rictus; 

In  me  triste  nihil,  foedissima  turba,  potestis, 

Nec  vestri  sum  juris  ego;  securaque  tutus 

Pectora  vipereo  gradiar  sublimis  ab  ictu. 

2  Cf.  the  Domina  passage  in  the  Prolusiones. 


THE  AESTHETIC  EXPERIENCE 
AS  ILLUMINATION 
By  CLARENCE  DeWITT  THORPE 


ARISTOTLE  talks  with  confidence  of  the  pleasure 
LJsL  proper  to  a  work  of  art.  “For  each  art,”  he  declares, 
J  jL  “ought  to  produce,  not  any  chance  pleasure,  but  the 
pleasure  proper  to  it.”  In  accordance  with  this  theory  there 
should  be  a  certain  type  of  pleasure  proper  to  tragedy,  another 
to  the  dance,  another  to  music,  still  another  to  sculpture,  and 
so  on  through  the  category  of  the  arts.  Despite  the  logic  of  the 
Aristotelian  argument  and  the  arduous  support  that  plangent 
neo-classic  voices,  either  in  partial  understanding  or  in  total 
misapprehension,  long  gave  it,  the  attempt  to  assign  a  particular 
function  and  pleasure  to  each  art  or  each  division  of  art  has 
proved  abortive.  The  reason  lies,  of  course,  in  the  peculiar 
nature  of  art  itself.  For  it  is  the  function  of  art  to  represent  and 
perpetuate  through  an  objective  form  the  emotional  and  intel¬ 
lectual  experiences  of  the  race,  and  thus  to  form  the  stimuli  for 
the  understanding  and  re-creation  of  these  experiences  in  those 
who  possess  the  requisite  imaginative  sensitivity.  From  this 
point  of  view,  any  work  of  art  produces  “the  pleasure  proper  to 
it”  when  it  becomes  the  means  for  recreating  the  appropriate 
experiences  in  the  observer  or  auditor.  The  lorm  of  art  em¬ 
ployed  to  represent  the  experience  is  largely  incidental  to  the 
major  consideration  of  faithfulness  in  representation  and  ade¬ 
quacy  in  communicating  the  ideas  and  emotions  involved.  And 
so  far  from  admitting  that  there  is  one  class  of  pleasure,  and 
one  only,  attributable  to  a  given  art  or  a  given  division  of  art, 
it  is  truer  to  reflect  that  there  is  often  a  wider  divergence  in  total 
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effect  between  two  pieces  of  art  in  the  same  kind  than  between 
two  representatives  of  entirely  different  arts. 

There  would  undoubtedly  be  some  common  elements  in 
experience  in  witnessing,  one  after  the  other,  representations 
of,  say,  Agamemnon ,  Othello ,  The  Doll’s  House ,  and  Emperor 
Jones;  but  the  total  effects  in  any  one  case  would  inevitably  be 
vastly  different  from  those  of  any  other.  Pity  and  fear,  with  the 
purgation  of  these  emotions,  might  be  a  factor  in  each  of  these 
experiences,  yet  too  small  a  fraction  of  the  whole  to  be  named 
as  the  sole  characteristic.  It  is  certain  that  the  intellectual  ele¬ 
ment  would  in  each  case  be  entirely  different.  The  individual 
variation  in  emotional  content  would  perhaps  be  almost  as 
great.  After  all,  is  it  the  arousal  of  pity  and  fear  and  their 
catharsis,  or  man’s  common  love  of  excitement  and  sensation, 
or  man’s  delight  in  recognizing  what  he  conceives  to  be  truthful 
presentation  of  life,  that  makes  Emperor  Jones  endurable? 

Moreover,  it  must  be  clear  to  the  most  casually  reflective 
that  so  far  as  the  class  of  experience  is  in  question,  such  a  piece 
of  sculpture  as  “The  Dying  Gaul’’  or  such  a  painting  as  “The 
Massacre  of  Chios”  might  produce  effects  more  like  those  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  performance  of  King  Lear  or  Othello  than  those 
evoked  by  The  Doll’s  House  or  Emperor  Jones;  just  as,  to  drop 
to  a  somewhat  lower  plane  of  art  possibly,  certain  passages  in 
Longfellow’s  Evangeline  might  produce  types  of  emotions  more 
nearly  akin  to  those  aroused  by  Ford  Madox  Brown’s  The  Last 
of  England ,  than  those  excited  by  Chaucer’s  Palamon  and  Arcite , 
though  Longfellow’s  and  Chaucer’s  art  forms  are  generically 
the  same. 

To  turn  to  a  slightly  different  angle  of  illustration,  four 
artists  might  see  Jane  Cowl  in  her  Juliet  and  each  receive  such 
an  urgent  aesthetic  arousal  from  her  beauty  as  to  turn  at  once 
to  expression.  One,  being  a  poet,  would  embody  his  experience 
in  a  sonnet  as  has  indeed  been  done;  another,  a  painter,  would 
naturally  resort  to  brush  and  canvas;  the  sculptor  of  the  group 
would  construct  a  statue;  the  musician  would  pour  out  his  feel- 
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ing  in  a  song  or  a  rhapsodic  composition  for  the  piano.  And,  so 
far  as  each  of  these  artists  might  succeed  in  representing,  and  in 
conveying  to  others  through  that  representation,  his  emotional 
experience  in  its  particularity,  assuming  a  fundamental  identity 
of  experience,  each  would  be  accomplishing  essentially  the  same 
thing. 

To  perceive  that  this  is  true  is  not  to  deny  absolutely  the 
implications  of  Aristotle’s  remarks  nor  such  a  thesis  as  that  of 
Lessing  in  his  Laocoon d  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  things  one  form  of  art  is  better  fitted  to  accomplish  than 
any  other.  1 1  is  no  doubt  true  that  poetry  can  narrate  better  than 
painting,  and  painting  describe  better  than  poetry.  Certainly, 
too,  there  are  limits  to  the  range  of  music  and  architecture  as 
compared  with  the  free  scope  of  rhythmic  language  in  prose  and 
verse;  but,  except  in  so  far  as  he  may  have  cause  to  remind 
straying  artists  who  may  ignore  the  natural  boundaries  of  a 
given  art  as  to  the  limitations  of  their  chosen  form,  the  critic 
need  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  problem.  His  concern  is  not 
so  much  with  art  forms  as  with  the  individual  work  of  art  in  any 
form  whatsoever,  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  given  work  has 
embodied  an  authentic  human  experience  so  successfully  as  to 
make  it  the  medium  for  the  re-creation  of  that  experience  in 
persons  fitted  by  capacity  and  temperament  to  re-live  it. 

There  may  seem  in  this  last  statement  an  implication  of  an 
essential  aristocracy  in  art  appreciation.  And  it  is  true  that  to 
a  limited  degree  there  is  and  must  be  such  an  aristocracy,  but 
it  can  in  no  wise  be  absolute.  For  it  is  probable  that  in  almost 
every  individual  the  world  over  there  exists  a  spark  of  the  artist 
— that  is,  a  capacity  to  feel  lifted  out  of  the  self  into  a  more 
luminous  and  expanded  awareness.  I  he  pleasure  or  the  multi¬ 
tude  in  spectacular  demonstration,  such  as  fireworks  or  an 
organized  parade,  where  certain  conditions  of  artistic  represen¬ 
tation  are  met  in  the  harmony  and  control  of  the  materials  used, 

1  Nor  yet,  altogether,  Clive  Bell’s  theory  of  limitations  as  applied  to  painting  and 
poetry.  See  “The  ‘Difference’  of  Literature,”  New  Republic ,  November  29,  1922. 
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is  evidence  of  the  universality  of  this  endowment.  It  may  be 
that  there  are  individuals  so  stupid  and  others  so  dulled  by  the 
moil  of  life  that  they  do  not  feel  at  all;  but  those  who  have  seen 
cold,  passionless  women  weep  at  a  wedding  and  hard  men  break 
in  a  courtroom  are  slow  to  draw  lines.  Women  cry  at  a  wedding 
and  men  give  way  to  a  sentence  of  death,  do  they  not,  for  much 
the  same  fundamental  reason:  a  sudden  realization  of  meanings 

o>  y 

flashlike  envisaging  of  the  significance  of  what  is  going  on  ?  And 
that  is  at  bottom  a  type  of  aesthetic  experience.  Few  there  must 
be  indeed  incapable  of  such  experience.  For,  as  Keats  once  put 
the  matter,  “every  man  whose  soul  is  not  a  clod  hath  visions” — 
though  “only  the  poet  can  tell  his  dreams.”  But  to  agree  with 
Keats  here,  in  fact  to  approve  of  the  whole  contention  to  this 
point,  is  not  in  the  least  to  admit  such  a  claim  as  Tolstoi’s,  to 
the  effect  that  the  test  of  a  great  work  of  art  is  its  degree  of 
comprehensibility  to  all  men  and  its  ability  “to  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mands  of  all  those  great  masses  of  people  who  are  situated  in 
the  natural  conditions  of  laborious  life.” 

Even  granting  something  of  Tolstoi’s  theory  of  a  capability 
of  “infectiousness”  as  the  basic  test  of  art,  the  facts  are  so  much 
against  his  view  of  universal  appreciation  as  scarcely  to  need 
statement.  For  though  the  greatest  artists  have  in  one  way  or 
another  found  a  way  to  reach  the  multitude— witness  Homer, 
Shakespeare,  Milton — yet  there  are  levels  in  art  to  which  the 
crowd  can  never  rise.  Shakespeare  did  indeed  have  something 
for  everybody,  but  how  many  of  the  groundlings  ever  appre¬ 
ciated  the  complexities  of  Hamlet’s  character?  And  when  will 
the  masses  comprehend  the  subtleties  of  Browning,  the  elusive 
moods  of  Swinburne,  the  complete  power  of  Goethe?  There  is, 
it  must  be  confessed,  an  aristocracy  here,  a  nobility  of  true-born 
artist  minds,  capable  of  feeling  upon  their  own  pulses  what  the 
great  masters  have  felt  before  them,  able  to  attain  the  heights 
ot  the  feeling-intellect  reserved  for  those  chosen  of  the  gods— 
the  poets  and  the  true  poet-critics. 

I  he  remarks  I  have  made  so  far  lead  to  a  proposition  which 
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I  am  now  ready  to  state:  In  judging  a  work  of  art  the  more 
artificial  distinctions,  the  more  extrinsic  considerations  which 
have  sometimes  occupied  the  minds  of  critics  should  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  one  basic  problem:  that  is,  what  is  the  aesthetic 
experience  involved  and  what  the  degree  of  perfection  with 
which  that  experience  has  been  clothed  in  an  objective  form 
capable  of  arousing  an  appropriate  corresponding  aesthetic 
activity? 

It  must  be  at  once  evident  that  such  a  generalization  can 
have  validity  only  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  view  that  some 
sort  of  aesthetic  experience  is  the  foundation  of  all  great  art, 
and  upon  the  further  condition  that  no  man  can  respond  to  and 
appreciate  a  work  of  art  unless  he  be  one  who  can,  to  some  de¬ 
gree  at  least,  go  in  the  aesthetic  experience  the  same  steps  as 
the  artist  himself.  That  part  of  his  audience  which  can  most 
nearly  approximate  the  exact  and  total  aesthetic  experience  of 
the  artist  in  creating  his  poem  or  painting  can  then  come  nearest 
to  a  full  and  satisfying  appreciation. 

Aesthetic  experience  of  the  type  I  wish  to  emphasize  in  this 
essay,  and  which  for  convenience  I  shall  hereafter  mention  as 
“ the  aesthetic  experience,”  is  a  product  of  synthesis  and  fusion — 
a  hashing  together  of  mental  atomies  of  diverse  origin  and 
nature.  The  stuffs  out  of  which  it  is  created  are  knowledge, 
thoughts,  emotions,  desires,  the  dreams  and  passions,  the 
events  and  background  of  a  lifetime.  In  its  genesis  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  the  understanding  unite,  supplementing  each  other  in 
reciprocal  relationship,  the  imagination  restrained  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  understanding,1  the  understanding  enriched  by  the 

1  This  distinction  between  the  “imagination”  and  the  “understanding”  is  largely 
arbitrary.  The  author  believes  thoroughly  in  the  idea  Coleridge  advanced,  that  the 
imaginative  activity  at  its  fullest  includes  the  tvhole  perceiving  powers  of  the  mind. 
It  is  the  whole  man  seeing.  But  it  is  convenient  to  separate  the  more  immediate, 
intuitive,  sometimes  unconscious,  operations  of  the  mind,  often  under  stress  of  emotion, 
from  those  more  deliberate  activities  commonly  thought  of  as  intellectual,  such  as 
involve  conscious  memory,  thought,  and  reasoning:  the  term  imagination  is  there¬ 
fore  used  to  designate  the  first,  “understanding”  the  second. 
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multiple  shadowy  substances  of  the  imagination.  It  is  in  part  a 
process  of  perception,  of  apprehension,  wherein,  through  the 
quickening  power  of  the  imagination,  the  mind  is  flooded  with 
new  materials  for  conceptions,  or  is  presented  with  old  materials 
resolved  into  fresh  forms.  It  is  attended  by  emotional  and  in¬ 
tellectual  reactions,  which  resolve  themselves  into  pleasures  and 
ideas,  habitually  bound  in  such  close  relationship  that  one  is 
seldom  recognized  as  distinct  from  the  other.1 

The  aesthetic  experience  is  habitually  flashlike  and  pos¬ 
sessive.  In  it,  the  whole  perceiving  being  is  for  the  time  caught 
up  and  lifted  to  a  different  plane.  The  mind  is  busied  with 
ordinary  contemplation  of  some  customary  or  some  new  and 
strange  object,  as  the  case  may  be,  when  swiftly  and  without 
warning,  sometimes  through  the  influence  of  a  slight  deviation 
from  the  normal  in  the  thing  it  regards,  sometimes  through  the 
mental  excitation  due  to  a  sudden  view  of  an  imposing  and  sub¬ 
lime  spectacle,  and  sometimes  through  the  simple  power  of  an 
object  as  its  meaning  unfolds  under  steady  concentration,  the 
imagination  at  one  leap  carries  over  into  a  broader  field  of  con¬ 
sciousness  in  which,  in  the  words  of  Kant  in  describing  the 
“aesthetical  Idea,”  “many  new  representations  are  added  to 
the  concept,”  and  where,  as  Sidney  puts  it,  there  is  presented  an 
image  with  power  to  ‘‘strike,  pierce  and  possess  the  sight  of  the 

1  It  will  be  objected  by  some  that  here  and  in  the  pages  which  follow,  my  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  aesthetic  process  is  too  limited,  that  those  types  of  experience  arising 
purely  from  motion,  sound,  color,  or  form  are  neglected.  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that 
aesthetic  experiences  devoid  of  all  intellectual  or  thought  content  may  exist.  I  can  only 
honestly  record  that,  as  I  see  the  matter  at  this  time,  in  the  most  significant  aesthetic 
experiences  there  is  always  ideational  content.  Even  in  one’s  joy  at  the  sight  of  a 
beautiful  rose,  there  exists  as  an  element  in  the  total  pleasure,  perhaps  wholly  undetected 
and  unexpressed,  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  this  is  just  what  a  rose  ought  to  be. 
Likewise,  the  pleasure  we  take  in  artistic  representation  is  largely  colored  by  our 
gratification  in  the  discovery — however  faintly  aware  of  it  we  may  be — of  the  fidelity 
to  the  inner  nature  of  his  subject  with  which  the  artist  has  worked.  Some  such  content 
as  this  seems  to  me  to  lie  at  the  root  of  even  our  purest  emotional  reactions.  At  any 
rate,  my  chief  concern  in  this  paper  is  with  that  type  of  aesthetic  activity  which  is 
marked  by  heightened  perceptions  of  truth  and  which  finds  no  small  share  of  its  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  perception  itself. 
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soul.”  In  this  larger  consciousness  the  original  object  or  idea  is 
not  lost  sight  of,  though  with  a  poet  like  Shelley  this  is  more 
likely  to  occur;  it  becomes  rather  a  part,  now  a  larger,  now  a 
smaller  one,  merged  into  a  much  greater  conception.  1  hus  with 
Wordsworth,  under  the  spell  of  the  calm  beauty  of  evening,  the 
diversified  elements  of  a  beautiful  scene — the  setting  sun,  the 
quiet  sea,  the  lovely  child — merge  into  a  luminous  vision  of  a 
mighty,  all-pervading  Being,  whose  presence  he  feels  like  the 
voice  of  thunder — but  the  child  is  unmoved.  Then,  as  the  poet 
ponders,  there  comes  the  further  revelation:  This  child  is  so 
near  the  Infinite,  so  much  a  part  of  the  Infinite,  enveloping  and 
being  enveloped  by  it,  that  she  is  not  even  conscious  of  a  divi¬ 
sion.  And  it  is  this  truth,  experienced  like  a  wave  of  light  per¬ 
haps,  that  Wordsworth  puts  so  beautifully  into  his  poem,  It 
Is  a  Beauteous  Evening.” 

Wordsworth’s  poetic  existence  was  a  succession  of  the 
living  and  recording  of  such  experiences.  His  best  nature-poetry 
is,  strictly  speaking,  not  of  nature  at  all,  but  is  rather  the  record 
of  the  experiences  of  a  sensitive  human  soul  in  the  presence  of 
nature. 

Wordsworth’s  Prelude  is  largely  a  history  of  aesthetic 
experiences,  and  one  may  go  almost  at  random  to  his  shorter 
poems  for  similar  evidence— to  such  passages  as  “My  heart 
leaps  up  when  I  behold,”  “There  comes  upon  my  inward  eyes,” 
“The  earth — it  is  an  unsubstantial  fairy  place  that  is  fit  home  for 
thee,”  and  many  others  one  might  cite  in  illustration.  Of  his 
deepest,  most  intense  type  of  experience  he  has  fortunately 
left  an  unforgettable  description  in  Tintern  Abbey.  Here,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  the  poet  characteristically  gives  nature  the 
credit  for  inducing  the  mood.  But  of  most  importance  is  his 
definition  of  the  mood  itself: 

That  blessed  mood, 

In  which  the  burden  of  the  mystery, 

In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 
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Is  lightened: — that  serene  and  blessed  mood, 

In  which  ....  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul: 

While  wi  th  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony  and  deep  power  of  joy 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things.1 

It  is  certain  that  not  all  moments  of  aesthetic  experience 
are  marked  by  the  state  of  serene  equilibrium  here  described  by 
Wordsworth.  But  the  distinctive  element  of  the  experience  is 
likely  to  be  essentially  the  same:  a  flash  of  comprehension, 
swift  insight,  as  the  imagination  seizes  the  understanding  in  its 
grasp  and  carries  it  into  fresh  and  expanded  conceptions.  Of  the 
reality  and  validity  of  this  experience,  artists  themselves,  if  one 
may  judge  from  their  testimony  both  direct  and  indirect,  have 
no  doubts  whatever.  In  fact,  one  need  not  investigate  the  sub¬ 
ject  far  to  become  increasingly  convinced  that  such  experiences 
must  be  of  almost  universal  occurrence. 

Henry  James  portrays  Winterbourne,  the  young  American, 
interested  in  spite  of  himself  in  the  mystifying  Daisy  Miller, 
wayward  and  flirtatious  in  action  but  apparently  innocent  in 
mind,  as  wandering  late  one  night  in  the  Colosseum,  when  he 
sees  two  persons  stationed  upon  the  steps  of  the  Cross  near  the 
center  of  the  arena. 

Presently  the  sound  of  a  woman  s  voice  came  to  him  distinctly 
in  the  warm  night  air.  “Well,  he  looks  at  us  as  one  of  the  old  lions 
or  tigers  may  have  looked  at  Christian  Martyrs!”  These  were  the 
words  he  heard,  in  the  familiar  accent  of  Miss  Daisy  Miller. 

I.et  us  hope  he  is  not  very  hungry,  responded  the  ingenious 
Giovanelli.  “He  will  have  to  take  me  first;  you  will  serve  for  dessert.” 

Winterbourne  stopped,  with  a  sort  of  horror,  and,  it  must  be 

1  Cf.  Kant’s  words:  “Thus,  for  example,  a  certain  poet  says  in  his  description  of  a 
beautiful  morning, 

1  he  sun  arose  as  calm  from  virtue  springs.* 

The  consciousness  of  virtue,  if  we  substitute  it  in  our  thoughts  for  a  virtuous  man, 
diffuses  in  the  mind  a  multitude  of  sublime  and  restful  feelings  and  a  boundless  prospect 
of  a  joyful  future,  to  which  no  expression  that  is  measured  by  a  definite  concept  com¬ 
pletely  attains”  (Bernard’s  trans.,  Div.  I,  Sec.  49>  p.  2oi). 
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added,  with  a  sort  of  relief.  It  was  as  if  a  sudden  illumination  had 
been  flashed  upon  the  ambiguity  of  Daisy’s  behavior,  and  the  riddle 
had  become  easy  to  read.  She  was  a  young  lady  whom  a  gentleman 
need  no  longer  be  at  pains  to  respect.1 

In  Galsworthy’s  Fraternity  there  is  an  admirable  exposition 
of  the  process  of  aesthetic  illumination,  the  mote  valuable  be¬ 
cause  it  comes  incidentally  and  as  if  unintentionally,  as  do  so 
many  fine  things  in  great  writers.  In  this  type  of  experience  mul¬ 
tiplied,  one  may  imagine,  lies  the  secret  of  the  artist’s  great 
knowledge  of  his  fellows.  In  the  scene  of  which  I  speak,  the 
model  has  just  been  dismissed  for  the  day,  and  Hilary  is  still  at 
his  papers. 

And  presently,  looking  up  from  his  manuscript,  he  saw  her  face 
still  at  the  railings,  peering  through  a  lilac  bush.  Suddenly  she 
skipped,  like  a  child  let  out  of  school.  Hilary  got  up,  perturbed.  The 
sight  of  that  skipping  was  like  the  rays  of  a  lantern  turned  on  the 
dark  street  of  another  human  being’s  life.  It  revealed,  as  in  a  flash, 
the  loneliness  of  this  child,  without  money  and  friends,  in  the  midst 
of  this  great  town. 

Leigh  Hunt  writes  apropos  of  his  experience  in  Alpine  travel: 

I  remember  reading  in  a  review  a  passage  from  some  book  of 
travels,  which  spoke  of  the  author  standing  on  the  seashore,  and  being 
led  by  the  silence  and  abstraction,  and  novel  grandeur  of  the  objects 
around  him,  to  think  of  the  earth  not  in  its  geographical  relations 
but  as  a  planet  in  connection  with  other  planets,  and  rolling  in  the 
immensity  of  space.2 

Everyone  knows  how  the  Alps  excited  the  imagination  of  Gray, 
lifting  him  up  to  new  views  of  heaven  and  earth  and  the  infinite 
power  controlling  them.  Hunt,  it  will  be  seen,  was  equally 
stirred. 

The  Alps!  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  mountains. 

It  was  not  that  the  sight  of  the  Alps  was  necessary  to  convince 
me  of  the  being  of  a  God,  as  it  is  said  to  have  done  somebody,  or  to 
put  me  upon  any  reflections  respecting  infinity  and  first  causes,  of 

1  Daisy  Millar,  p.  91.  2  Autobiography,  IT,  100. 
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which  I  have  had  enough  in  my  time;  but  I  seemed  to  meet  for  the 
first  time  a  giand  poetical  thought  in  poetical  shape — to  see  a  piece 
of  one  s  book  wonders  realized — something  very  earthly,  yet  stand¬ 
ing  between  earth  and  heaven,  like  a  piece  of  the  antediluvian  world 
looking  out  of  the  coldness  of  the  ages.1 

There  is  some  ofLeigh  Hunt’s  rhetoric  here,  but  there  is  more. 
In  such  practically  inexpressible  ideas,  “ineffable  thoughts” 
that  come  crowding  the  mind,  loading  it  with  a  “sense  of  fact” 
not  seen,  not  heard,  only  unmistakably  felt  upon  the  pulses,  is 
the  essence  of  the  aesthetic  experience. 

John  Addington  Symonds,  a  poet  of  extreme  sensitivity, 
likewise  describes  one  of  his  experiences  in  the  Alps.  He  writes: 

Some  of  the  sublime  views  terrify  me.  I  remember  walking  from 
Courmayeur  up  the  Allee  Blanche  and  when  close  [to]  upon  the  Lac 
du  Combal,  something  up  the  huge  maraine  of  the  Miage  Glacier- 
alone.  At  the  top  of  its  hideous  ridge  I  almost  fainted  from  the 
intolerable  sense  of  ruthless  inanimate  frozen  force  with  which  the 
sight  of  that  gloomy  glacier  mass  inspired  me.  Very  often  since  I 
have  dreamed  a  nightmare  of  that  moment.2 

This  vastness  and  mystery,  an  “intolerable  sense  of  ruthless 
inanimate  force,  springs  from  a  sudden  and  vivid  realization 
of  the  meaning  of  the  scene;  it  is  imaginative,  intellectual,  emo¬ 
tional.  There  is  no  doubt  a  mental  calculation — probably  un¬ 
conscious,  but  none  the  less  real— of  the  actual  size  and  extent, 
an  imaginative  grasp  of  tremendous  volume,  of  terribly  resistless 
force,  in  relation  to  the  pigmy  dimensions  of  mere  man;  and 
therefrom  arises  the  emotional  excitation  that  brings  the  spec¬ 
tator  to  the  verge  of  losing  consciousness  altogether. 

In  discussion  of  Robert  Browning’s  then-new  The  Ring  and 
the  Book ,  Sidney  Lanier,  speaking  particularly  of  the  monologues 
of  Giuseppe  Caponsacchi,  of  Pompilia  Comparing  and  of  Guido 
Franceschini,  declares  that  here  “you  get  lightning  glimpses— 
and,  as  one  naturally  expects  from  lightning,  zig-zag  glimpses— 
into  the  intense  night  of  the  passion  of  these  souls.”  Lanier  is 

Ibid.,  HI,  79.  2  Letters  and  Papers ,  p.  2<j. 
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sincerely  describing  intense  experiences  conveyed  in  the  most 
intense  manner,  as  is  appropriate  in  great  art.  “The  fitful  play 
of  Guido’s  lust,  and  scorn,  and  hate,  and  cowardice,”  he  contin¬ 
ues,  “closes  with  a  master-stroke: 

....  Christ!  Maria!  God! 

Pompilia,  will  you  let  them  murder  me? 

Pompilia,  mark  you,  is  dead  by  Guido’s  own  hand;  deliberately 
stabbed,  because  he  hated  her  purity,  which  all  along  he  has 
reviled  and  mocked  with  the  devil’s  own  malignant  ingenuity 
of  sarcasm.”  The  critic  writing  this  has  obviously  realized  to 
the  full  much  that  the  writer  himself  had  imaginatively  con¬ 
ceived. 

There  are  sharp  and  poignant,  there  are  deep  and  intense, 
there  are  ecstatic  and  elevated,  aesthetic  experiences  of  the  type 
we  are  now  considering.  But  all  in  the  end  lead  to  one  conclu¬ 
sion:  all  are  illuminative  of  life  or  of  the  universe  in  wdiich  lite 
exists.  A  visitor  to  the  Petrified  Forest  of  Arizona  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  great  prostrate  trunks  of  petrified  trees  jutting  out  of 
limestone  cliffs,  and  swiftly  considering  the  ages  of  geologic 
history  whose  story  is  told  here — a  record  of  gradual  meta¬ 
morphosis  from  proud  forest  to  inland  sea,  with  centuries  for 
petrifaction  and  the  slow  accumulation  of  many  layers  of  solid 
limestone;  ages  more  for  subsidence  and  the  slow  wearing  away 
by  wind  and  water  erosion  of  stubborn  rock  deposit,  until  the 
hardened  petrified  trunks  are  again  revealed;  and  after  all  the 
eons,  the  solitary  desert,  dry  and  parched,  where  once  all  had 
been  a  great  sea  or  stretches  of  land  alive  and  green — might 
have  a  swift,  sudden  understanding  of  the  immense  age  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  such  as  could  not  result  from  learning 
myriads  of  undigested  facts  and  bare  scientific  data  on  all  this. 
Tennyson,  standing  in  the  dark  waiting  for  his  first  train  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  rush  of  the  train  in  the  dark  and  mistakenly  as¬ 
suming  that  the  wheels  ran  in  grooves-— suddenly  saw  the  world 
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and  its  movement  in  a  new  light  and  wrote:  “Eet  the  great 
world  spin  forever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change.” 

Alfred  Noyes’  The  Waggon  furnishes  one  of  the  most  clear- 
cut  records  of  quietly  poignant  aesthetic  experience  to  be  found 
in  literature: 

Crimson  and  black  on  the  sky,  a  waggon  of  clover 
Slowly  goes  rumbling,  over  the  white  chalk  road; 

And  I  lie  in  the  golden  grass  there,  wondering  why  so  little  a  thing 
As  the  jingle  and  ring  of  the  harness, 

The  hot  creak  of  leather, 

The  peace  of  the  plodding, 

Should  suddenly,  stabbingly,  make  it 
Strange  that  men  die.1 

Here  again  we  have  the  sudden  flashlike  quality  that  most  fre¬ 
quently  characterizes  the  aesthetic  experience. 

Robert  Frost  tells  how  on  a  late  autumn  afternoon,  as  he  was 
idling  in  a  rocky  little  nook  with  the  declining  sun  falling 
athwart  the  ravine,  a  rabbit  ran  across  the  place,  the  sun  sank 
out  of  sight,  and  “there  came  over  me,”  he  says,  a  “sudden 
sense  of  brevity — the  brevity  of  life  and  things.” 

Such  must  have  been  the  nature  of  the  experience  that 
Wordsworth  was  presenting  in  his  “Eucy”  poem:  the  lover  rid- 
mg  toward  his  sweetheart  s  home,  with  the  moon  first  showing 
barely  above  the  horizon,  then  suddenly  dropping  out  of  sight. 
Darkness;  then  a  fond  and  foolish  thought  flashing  through  the 
man  s  brain,  with  the  quick  rush  of  the  sense  of  desolation  should 
his  beloved  thus  drop  out  of  life. 

Oh,  mercy!  to  mvself  I  cried, 

If  I  •ucy  should  be  dead ! 

Of  the  elevated  and  ecstatic  type  of  aesthetic  experience  in 
the  flush  of  sudden  discovery,  there  is  perhaps  no  finer  liter¬ 
ary  example  than  Keats’s  “On  first  looking  into  Chapman’s 
Homer.”  ....  Here  is  a  clear  record  of  aesthetic  emotion 
evoked  by  a  work  of  art  and  likewise  an  intimation  of  the  pos- 

'  The  Lord  of  Misrule. 
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sible  close  connection  between  the  working  of  the  artistic  and 
the  scientific  types  of  mind.  The  comparisons  made,  “Then  felt 
I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies :  Or  like  stout  Cortez,  when  with 
eagle  eyes  He  star’d  at  the  Pacific,”  clearly  likening  the  emo¬ 
tional  reaction  produced  by  a  great  poem  to  that  aroused  by 
scientific  achievement  and  an  explorer’s  discovery,  suggest  a 
more  extended  treatment  than  there  is  space  for  in  this  essay. 

The  temptation  is  strong,  however,  to  digress  for  a  moment 
to  discuss  the  essential  homogeneity  of  the  imaginative  proc¬ 
esses  that  lie  behind  scientific  invention  or  discovery  and  ar¬ 
tistic  creation.  Of  modern  poets  none  has  seen  this  more  clearly 
than  Alfred  Noyes,  who,  whatever  one  may  care  to  say  of  him 
as  a  poet,  possesses  unmistakably  sound  insight.  To  him  the 
scientific  mind  is  essentially  the  intuitive  mind,  able  to  leap  at 
need  beyond  the  reaches  of  known  space  and  time.  Newton  he 
describes  as 

....  the  first  whose  thought  could  soar  beyond 
The  bounds  of  human  vision  and  declare, 

“Thus  saith  the  law  of  Nature  and  of  God 
Concerning  things  invisible.”1 

The  aesthetic  experiences  of  the  astronomers,  Noyes  feels,  have 
been  tremendous  ones,  exalted  almost  beyond  the  human  plane. 
Of  the  dying  Copernicus  he  writes: 

They  saw  those  glorious  eyes 
Closing,  that  once  had  looked  beyond  the  spheres 
And  seen  our  ancient  firmaments  dissolve 
Into  a  boundless  night.2 

Noyes  thus  imagines  the  scene  of  Adams  discovering  Neptune: 

One  rich  autumn  night 
Brooding  over  his  figures  there  alone 
In  Cambridge,  Adams  found  them  moving  all 
To  one  solution.  To  the  unseeing  eye 


1  Watchers  oj  the  Sky ,  p.  261. 


2  Ibid.,  pp.  21,  22. 
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His  long  neat  pages  had  no  more  to  tell 
Than  any  merchant’s  ledger,  yet  they  shone 
With  epic  splendour,  and  like  trumpets  pealed; 

Three  hundred  million  leagues  beyond  the  path 
Of  our  remotest  planet,  drowned  in  night 
Another  and  a  mightier  planet  rolls; 

In  volume  fifty  times  more  vast  than  earth , 

And  of  so  huge  an  orbit  that  its  year 
Well  nigh  outlasts  our  nations I 

In  another  place,  the  poet  pictures  Sir  John  Herschel  mus¬ 
ing  upon  his  father: 

Would  that  my  father  knew  how  younger  hands 
Completed  his  own  planetary  tune; 

How  from  the  planet  that  his  own  eyes  found 
The  mind  of  man  would  plunge  into  the  dark, 

And,  blindfold,  find  without  the  help  of  eyes 
A  mightier  planet,  in  the  depths  beyond.1 2 

the  poetic,  the  scientific  intuition  is  often  shadowy  and 
.Of  the  discovery  of  Uranus,  Sir  John  Herschel  is  made 

W e  have  not  found  it,  but  we  feel  it  trembling 
Along  the  lines  of  our  analysis  now. 

As  once  Columbus,  from  the  shores  of  Spain, 

Felt  the  new  continent ,3 

But  once  an  intuition,  or,  in  terms  of  our  present  discussion, 
once  the  illumination  of  an  aesthetic  experience,  results  in 
scientific  achievement,  the  way  is  open  to  further  experience 
and  new  discovery. 

No  deep-set  boundary-mark  in  Space  or  Time 
Shall  halt  or  daunt  them.  Who  that  once  has  seen 
How  truth  leads  on  to  truth,  shall  ever  dare 
To  set  a  bound  to  knowledge?4 


As  with 
elusive, 
to  say: 


1  Ibid.,  p.  258. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  254. 


3  Ibid.,  p.  255. 

4  Fid.,  p.  253. 
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In  all  this  Noyes  is  undoubtedly  right.  The  time  will  come 
when  it  will  be  thoroughly  recognized  that  there  is  an  immediate 
kinship  between  the  scientific  intuition  behind  every  working 
hypothesis,  whether  it  leads  to  the  discovery  of  planets  or  to 
the  perfection  of  vaccines,  and  the  imaginative  activity  which 
enables  the  poetic  mind  to  project  itself  beyond  the  sense- 
world  to  make  new  explorations  in  the  realms  of  the  spiritual  and 
shed  fresh  light  on  them.  The  “hunch”  of  the  scientist  based 
upon  his  data  from  physical  phenomena,  and  eagerly  followed 
to  proved  theory  and  triumphant  demonstrations,  is  as  truly  a 
product  of  imagination  as  the  synthetic  vision  of  the  poet,  with 
its  aesthetic  illumination  opening  like  a  flash  of  light  from  the 
shadowed  vistas  of  past  experience.  In  each  case  the  mind  is 
glimpsing  truth — a  particle  from  the  great  ocean  of  all-truth. 
And  into  this  fellowship,  we  must  admit  the  historian,  with  preg¬ 
nant  interpretations  of  the  accumulation  of  world-events;  the 
mathematician,  with  agile  mind  leaping  far  into  the  misty  void 
of  pure  abstractions  and  building  airy  citadels  of  forms  and 
equations;  the  lawyer,  with  quick  intuitions  carrying  him  to  the 
heart  of  the  truth  in  tangled  human  relationships;  and  certainly 
the  inventor,  with  imagination  vividly  framing  untried  combi¬ 
nations  of  physical  matter  for  uses  new  and  strange.  And  may 
we  not  add  at  a  venture  that  the  business  man  must  first  dream 
in  deep  emotional  excitement  the  daring  conceptions  which  are 
to  emerge  into  great  enterprises?  Most  of  the  scientists  and 
half  the  leaders  in  industry  one  knows  are  poets  at  heart.  A 
financier,”  someone  has  said,  “is  a  banker  with  an  imagination. 
The  idea  I  am  trying  to  express  here  is  that  the  poet  is  not 
essentially  a  person  different  from  other  men,  either  in  general 
mold  or  experience.  “Euclid  alone  hath  looked  on  beauty  bare, 
writes  Miss  Millay.  And  who  will  say  that  the  aesthetic  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  mathematician  in  the  sudden  illumination  of  a 
solved  problem  is  different  in  kind  from  that  of  the  poet  in  the 
joyful  perception  of  a  spiritual  verity?  The  expression  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  the  content  to  be  expressed  is  of  widely  different  nature 
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but  the  mental  process,  and  the  emotional  reaction,  must  they 
not  approach  identity? 

What  really  happens  in  the  case  of  an  aesthetic  experience 
of  the  sort  I  have  been  discussing  is  the  focusing  of  all  relevant 
knowledge  and  past  experience  to  a  single  point  of  intense  un¬ 
derstanding.  In  this  process  materials  that  have  until  now  been 
in  the  mind  in  an  apparently  unconnected  fashion  rush  together, 
often  fusing  into  fresh  and  unexpected  combinations.  Bits  of 
scattered  materials  which  have  been  stored,  it  may  be  for  a  very 
long  time,  largely  or  perhaps  wholly,  in  the  subconscious  self 
are  now  brought  suddenly  into  union  by  some  experience  or 
situation  or  stimulus  which  simultaneously  reduces  them  to  a 
coherent  relationship  and  touches  them  off  into  a  flash  of  illu¬ 
mination.1  With  more  ordinary  folk  the  process,  while  still 
almost  a  miracle,  is  less  difficult  to  explain:  the  materials  used 
are  naturally  related  and  need  only  be  shocked  out  of  somnolence 
and  into  logical  order  to  produce  illumination.  But  the  nearer 
we  approach  the  case  of  genius,  the  more  incalculable  the  proc¬ 
ess  becomes.  In  the  “genius,”  it  frequently  happens  that 
elements  which  have  not  before  been  perceived  to  have  relation- 

1  In  his  remarkable  study  of  the  mind  of  Coleridge,  in  The  Road  to  Xanadu,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lowes  throws  out  a  suggestion  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  such  phenomena 
occur.  He  is  pointing  out  how  a  certain  passage  from  Purchas  his  Pilgramage  readjust 
before  the  poet  fell  asleep  must  have  sunk  deeply  into  throngs  of  “sleeping  images,” 
awakened  them  to  life,  and  brought  them  rushing  to  the  vestibule  of  consciousness, 
and  he  adds  the  following  note: 

All  that,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  common  experience.  I  heard  footsteps  crunch¬ 
ing  in  the  snow  beneath  my  open  window  as  I  lay  in  bed  last  night,  and  instantly  I  was 
back  in  a  room  in  the  Hotel  V  apore  in  Venice,  where,  all  through  a  hot  midsummer 
night  twelve  years  ago,  disembodied,  furtive  footsteps  padded  and  slunk  and  shambled 
at  intervals,  like  uncanny  spawnings  of  the  night,  along  the  Merceria  just  beneath 
another  open  window.  I  had  heard  ten  thousand  footsteps  in  the  interim,  without  the 
remotest  echo  of  that  haunted  thoroughfare.  But  some  obscure,  inexplicable  quality 
in  these  eminently  sober  steps  struck  deep  down — somewhere! — and  without  an 
instant  s  warning  the  familiar,  even  hackneyed  sounds  of  a  midwinter  night  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  had  coalesced  with  the  goblin  noises  of  a  midsummer  night  in  Venice.  That  gives 
a  hint  of  what  happened,  I  think,  when  a  page  of  Purchas,  instead  of  a  footstep,  like¬ 
wise  struck  deep  down— where  things  forgotten  are  eternally  remembered.” 
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ships,  which  have  appeared  to  be  and  have  remained  dissociative, 
under  the  right  conditions  leap,  like  elements  in  a  chemical  com¬ 
pound,  into  new  and  unusual  syntheses.  This  explains  the 
“originality”  of  the  genius;  it  is  why  he  views  the  world  and  its 
problems  in  a  new  way;  it  is  the  basis  for  the  almost  divine 
inspiration  of  the  poet  and  for  the  mighty  and  daring  concep¬ 
tions  of  our  supermen  in  every  field.  It  offers  a  partial  explana¬ 
tion  for  Pasteur’s  antitoxins  and  for  Napoleon  s  marvelous 
military  strategy,  for  Dante  s  Divine  Comedy  and  Goethe  s 
Faust. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  direct  subject  in  hand,  a  discussion 
of  the  aesthetic  experience  in  its  relation  to  art  and  poetry.  In 
his  Poetic  Values ,  John  Neihardt  gives  an  illustration  of  the 
“creative  dream”  that  admirably  exemplifies  what  must  often 
go  on  in  the  mind  of  a  poet: 

Fancy  yourself  as  going  forth  some  golden  day  of  earl^  spring 
into  a  windless  forest.  You  have  gone  there  to  chop  summer  wood, 
and  you  are  looking  for  a  tree  that  will  make  the  most  satisfactory 
fuel.  You  pass  the  basswoods  and  the  sycamores  and  even  the  oaks. 
You  are  scientific,  and  you  know  that,  although  oak  makes  a  good 
fire,  hickory  is  better.  You  do  not  fall  to  chopping  the  first  hickory 
tree  you  find,  for  trees  differ  in  adaptability  to  your  purpose.  You 
want  the  most  wood  for  the  least  effort.  At  last  you  stand  before  a 
hickory  that  suits  your  common-sense  purpose,  and  you  gaze  upward 
along  the  bole,  noting  the  soaring  taper  of  it.  The  place  is  very  quiet, 
and  it  may  be  that  your  thrifty  neighbor  would  describe  you  as  lazy. 
Perhaps  he  would  be  right  for  him.  But  there  is  surely  a  sense  in 
which  it  is  true  that  by  going  far  one  finds  nothing  and  that  by  going 
fast  one  overtakes  nothing.  In  fact,  you  should  have  been  getting  up 
your  summer  wood  during  the  winter,  for  the  sap  has  already  begun 
to  lift;  the  maples  are  oozing;  there  is  a  stippling  of  leaf  buds  against 
the  blue;  soft  white  clouds  go  over;  a  few  birds  flute  and  chatter. 

Then,  if  you  are  a  certain  sort  of  person— that  is  to  say,  if  you 
are  not  altogether  sense-bound — something  wonderful  may  happen  to 
you.  Suddenly  the  tree,  conceived  as  hickory  firewood,  fades  away. 
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With  a  timeless  sense,  in  which  the  very  identity  of  the  woodchopper 
is  lost,  you  may  feel  the  ecstatic  upward  suck  of  resurrected  life 
through  bole  and  branch  and  twig,  almost  as  though  the  body  of  the 
tree  were  your  own.  And  there  will  be  something  very  much  like  love 
in  the  sense  and  something  near  to  happy  tears — when  it  has  become 
a  memory.  This  may  pass  in  a  flash,  however  long  the  time;  but  all 
that  day  you  are  likely  to  be  kinder  than  usual — even  to  the  dogs 
you  may  chance  to  meet.  You  have  felt  the  larger  relations  and  lost 
yourself  in  them. 

It  is  not  only  in  contact  with  nature  that  such  an  event  may 
come  about,  says  Mr.  Neihardt;  it  may  occur  anywhere — in 
a  crowded  street,  for  instance.  Quite  true:  it  may  take  place 
in  a  lonely  apartment,  or  at  a  family  reunion,  or  on  a  tram,  or  on 
shipboard.  Thackeray  describes  his  experience  after  an  after¬ 
noon  at  the  wharf: 

The  emigrant  business  was  very  solemn  and  affecting;  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  could  keep  my  spectacles  dry — amongst  the  people  taking 
leave,  the  families  of  grave-looking  parents  and  unconscious  children, 
and  the  bustle  and  incidents  of  departure.  The  cabins  in  one  of  the 
ships  had  only  just  been  fitted  up,  and  no  sooner  done  than  a  child 
was  that  instant  born  in  one  of  them,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  old 
world,  as  it  were,  which  it  leaves  for  quite  a  new  country,  home, 
empire.  You  shake  hands  with  one  or  two  of  these  people,  and  pat 
the  yellow  heads  of  the  children  (there  was  a  Newcastle  woman  with 
eight  of  them,  who  interested  me  a  good  deal),  and  say,  “God  bless 
you,  shake  hands,  you  and  I  shall  never  meet  again  in  this  world,  go 
and  do  your  work  across  the  four  months  of  ocean,  and  God  prosper 
it.  I  he  ship  drops  down  the  river,  it  gives  us  three  cheers  as  we  come 
away  in  the  steamer  with  heavy  hearts  rather.  In  three  hours  more 
Mr.  W.  M.  T.  is  hard  at  work  at  Punch  office;  Mr.  Parson  Quikette 
has  got  to  his  night  school  at  St.  George’s  in  the  East;  that  beautiful, 
gracious  princess  of  a  Mrs.  Herbert  is  dressing  herself  up  in  diamonds 
and  rubies  very  likely,  to  go  out  into  the  world,  or  is  she  upstairs  in 
the  nursery,  reading  a  good  book  over  the  child’s  cradle.  Oh!  enor¬ 
mous,  various,  changing,  wonderful,  solemn  world.  Admirable  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  that  creates  such  an  infinitude  of  men,  it  makes  one 
very  grave,  and  full  of  love  and  awe.  (I  was  thinking  about  this 
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yesterday  morning  before  six,  when  I  was  writing  the  last  paragraph 
of  Pendennis  in  bed,  and  the  sun  walked  into  the  room  and  supplied 
the  last  paragraph  with  an  allusion  about  you,  and  which  I  think 
means  a  benediction  upon  William,  and  your  child,  and  my  dear 
lady,  God  keep  you.)1 

Had  Ford  Madox  Brown,  too,  spent  an  hour  at  the  docks 
watching  an  emigrant  ship  drop  down  the  river  before  he 
painted  “The  Last  of  England”  and  had  he  experienced  fully 
though  vicariously  something  of  that  supreme  homesick  lone¬ 
liness  he  put  into  the  faces  of  the  husband  and  wife  as  England 
fades  from  their  view? 

In  Neihardt’s  and  Thackeray’s  experiences  there  is  the  com¬ 
mon  element  of  expansiveness,  the  soul  leaping  up  at  the  sense 
of  truth,  as  the  whole  being  is  flooded  with  the  “much  ineffable 
thought”2  which  imagination  at  such  moments  most  happily 
supplies.  With  Neihardt  it  is  the  sense  of  resurrection  of  spring, 
of  the  reawakened  life  of  earth,  greeting  the  all-life  of  the 
universe;  with  Thackeray  it  is  a  sense  of  the  infinitude  of  power 
and  wisdom  that  makes  so  marvelously  rich  a  world  as  ours 
possible — “Oh!  enormous,  various,  changing,  wonderful,  solemn 
world !”  Thought  somewhat  elusive,  unformed,  not  fully  expres¬ 
sible  perhaps,  yet  more  meaningful  than  the  soundest  logic  of 
uninspired  prose,  clearer  to  the  inner  soul  than  a  world  of 
perfect  dull  syllogisms,  all  mathematically  exact  but  powerless 
to  create  the  breath  of  life. 

There  belongs  here  mention  of  two  of  Keats’s  finest  poems, 
both  of  them  obviously  records  of  memorable  aesthetic  experi¬ 
ences.  The  “Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn”  evidently  grew  out  of  long 
and  frequent  contemplation  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  in  the  British 
Museum.  Keats’s  first  visits  had  resulted  in  excited  awe  and  a 
numb  sense  of  wonder  at  what  he  described  as  dim-conceived 
glories  of  the  brain.”  He  found  himself  unable  to  speak  “de¬ 
finitively  of  these  mighty  things.”  What  he  wanted,  he  knew  not 

1  Letter  to  Mrs.  Brookfield  (1850). 

.  Kant’s  phrase  in  describing  the  “aesthetical  idea”  (The  Critique  of  Judgment). 
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where  to  seek,  he  tells  us.  It  is  clear  that  there  went  on  within 
him  at  this  time  a  tumult  and  an  “indescribable  feud,”  as  his 
imagination  strove  with  his  intellect  in  an  effort  to  resolve  into 
form  and  meaning  the  nearly  impalpable  perceptions  that 
mingled  in  “dizzy  pain,” 

Grecian  grandeur  with  the  rude 

Wasting  of  old  Time — with  a  billowy  main — 

A  sun — a  shadow  of  a  magnitude.1 

This  in  itself  is  poignant  aesthetic  experience. 

But  afterward  the  eager  Keats  revisited  the  great  art 
collection.  In  the  words  of  William  Sharp,  he 

went  again  and  again  to  see  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  would  sit  for  an 
hour  or  more  at  a  time  beside  them  in  rapt  revery.  On  one  such 
occasion  Severn  came  upon  the  young  poet,  with  eyes  shining  so 
brightly  and  face  so  lit  up  by  some  visionary  rapture,  that  he  stole 
quietly  away  without  intrusion.2 

May  we  not  believe  that  at  least  a  part  of  what  Keats  was  seeing 
on  such  occasions  went  into  the  “Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn”  ?  There 
is  in  this  poem  an  imaginative  re-creation  of  something  of  the 
whole  varied  procession  of  Greek  life,  reduced  in  moments  of 
aesthetic  illumination  to  fusion  and  unity  with  the  unchanging 
facts  of  art  and  that  existence  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  art  to 
perpetuate.  But  even  here,  after  long  reverie  and  contempla¬ 
tion,  Keats  does  not  find  the  elusive  content  of  the  marble  quite 
within  his  grasp:  “Thou  silent  form,  dost  tease  us  out  of 
thought,”  that  is,  to  the  very  limits  of  thought,  and  beyond3 — 
into  that  region  of  the  ineffable  of  which  Kant  talks.  But  in  one 

1  Cf.  Haydon’s  comment  upon  his  own  first  view  of  the  Elgin  Marbles:  “I  shall  never 
forget  the  horses’  heads,  the  feet  in  the  metopes!  I  felt  as  if  a  divine  truth  had  blazed 
inwardly  upon  my  mind,  and  I  knew  that  they  would  at  last  rouse  the  art  of  Europe 
from  its  slumber  of  darkness  ( Autobiography  and  Memoirs y  I,  67). 

2  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Severn. 

3  I  cannot  at  all  accept  Professor  Garrod’s  explanation  which  he  insists  on  mak¬ 
ing— though  he  plainly  sees  that  the  line  thus  interpreted  throws  the  thought  of  the 
whole  poem  askew— that  Keats  means  he  is  teased  out  of  (or  away  from)  thinking 
entirely.  See  Keats,  p.  35. 
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conviction  he  is  secure:  whatever  of  truth  the  marbles  contain 
is  coexistent  with  their  beauty,  and  their  beauty  in  turn  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  imaginative  truth  they  can  convey — “Beauty” 
is  an  illumination  of  reality. 

Likewise,  the  “Ode  to  a  Nightingale”  is  in  its  simplicity  the 
memorial  of  a  luminous  aesthetic  experience.  To  quote  what  I 
have  written  elsewhere: 

It  shows  what  went  on  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  about  two  worlds 
of  equally  compelling  reality  to  him,  in  contemplation  of  a  bird  and 
his  song.  It  is  specifically,  as  Sidney  Colvin  says,  a  poem  of  contrasts. 
It  deals  with  a  world  of  intoxicating  sensuous  beauty  where  in  vivid 
ecstasy  the  nightingale  lives  his  free  and  joyous  life;  but  it  also  deals — 
and  to  this  it  owes  its  sharply  piquant  power — with  the  melancholy 
world  of  humanity, 

“Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan; 

Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  gray  hairs, 

Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies; 

Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow.” 

It  is  in  the  poet’s  capacity  to  envisage  these  two  opposing  worlds  in  their 
full  meaningful  relationship  to  each  other;  to  realize  to  the  full,  in 
sudden  and  sharp  waves  of  insight,  the  significance  of  their  painful 
contrasts,  that  the  secret  of  power  in  this  poem  lies.1 

Keats’s  verse  bears  continual  testimony  to  the  frequency  of 
aesthetic  experiences  similar  to  these  in  kind,  but  none  other 
that  illustrates  to  such  perfection  the  genre,  das  Ding  an  sich, 
of  which  we  are  here  talking. 

Among  recent  writers  perhaps  no  one  has  gone  further  into 
what  one  must  surmise  as  autobiographical  confession  of  the 
aesthetic  experience  than  Willa  Cather  in  The  Song  of  the  Lark. 
The  illuminative  adventures  of  soul  that  befall  Thea  in  her 
Arizona  retreat  are  worth  recording  at  length.  There  is  space, 
however,  for  only  the  most  significant. 

Thea  is  living  in  Panther  Canyon,  the  home  of  the  ancient 
cliffdwellers,  quietly  day-dreaming  in  their  old  caves;  medita- 

1  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  January  22,  1927. 
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tively  trudging  old  paths  over  which  the  squaws  had  plodded 
on  their  way  to  food  and  drink;  deliciously  bathing  in  the  very 
pools  these  people  had  themselves  once  used.  And  there  comes 
to  her  here,  as  the  fruit  of  imagination  working  like  an  ethereal 
chemical  upon  the  new  materials  of  her  daily  accumulating 
knowledge,  many  great  and  shadowy  conceptions. 

How  often  Thea  remembered  Ray  Kennedy’s  moralizing  about 
the  cliff  cities.  He  used  to  say  that  he  never  felt  the  hardness  of  the 
human  struggle  or  the  sadness  of  history  as  he  felt  it  among  those 

ruins . On  the  first  day  that  Thea  climbed  the  water  trail  she 

began  to  have  intuitions  about  the  women  who  had  worn  the  path, 
and  who  had  spent  so  great  a  part  of  their  lives  going  up  and  down  it. 
She  found  herself  trying  to  walk  as  they  must  have  walked,  with  a 
feeling  in  her  feet  and  knees  and  loins  which  she  had  never  known 
before, — which  must  have  come  up  to  her  out  of  the  accustomed  dust 
of  that  rocky  trail.  She  could  feel  the  weight  of  an  Indian  baby 
hanging  to  her  back  as  she  climbed. 

/ 

And  lying  in  her  lodge: 

It  seemed  to  rhea  that  a  certain  understanding  of  those  old  people 
came  up  to  her  out  of  the  rock  shelf  on  which  she  lay;  that  certain 
feelings  were  transmitted  to  her,  suggestions  that  were  simple, 
insistent,  and  monotonous,  like  the  beating  of  Indian  drums.  They 
were  not  expressible  in  words,  but  seemed  rather  to  translate  them¬ 
selves  into  attitudes  of  body,  into  degrees  of  muscular  tension  or 
relaxation;  the  naked  strength  of  youth,  sharp  as  the  sunshafts;  the 
crouching  timorousness  of  age,  the  sullenness  of  women  who  waited 
for  their  captors.1 

Some  of  Thea’s  most  significant  experiences  occur  as  she  is 
bathing  in  the  clear  pool  that  she  imagined  had  once  served  the 
queer  ancient  cliff  folk: 

When  Thea  took  her  bath  at  the  bottom  of  the  canyon,  in  the 
sunny  pool  behind  the  screen  of  cottonwoods,  she  sometimes  felt  as 
if  the  w'ater  must  have  sovereign  qualities,  from  having  been  the 
object  of  so  much  service  and  desire.  1  hat  stream  was  the  only  living 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  302-3. 
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thing  left  of  the  drama  that  had  been  played  out  in  the  canyon 
centuries  ago.  In  the  rapid,  restless  heart  of  it,  flowing  swifter  than 
the  rest,  there  was  a  continuity  of  life  that  reached  back  into  the  old 
time.  The  glittering  thread  of  current  had  a  kind  of  lightly  warm, 
loosely  knit  personality,  graceful  and  laughing.  Thea’s  bath  came 
to  have  a  ceremonial  gravity.  The  atmosphere  of  the  canyon  was 
ritualistic.1 

In  phrases  that  recall  both  Hawthorne’s  remark  on  the  old 
apple  dealer  as  one  who  had  passed  almost  without  notice  into 
his  subconscious  self,  and  Keats’s  deeply  suggestive  observa¬ 
tion  upon  the  value  of  “diligent  indolence”  in  preparation  for 
writing,  Miss  Cather  characterizes  the  general  reactions  of  life 
in  the  canyon  upon  Thea:  “In  Chicago  she  had  got  almost 
nothing  that  went  into  her  subconscious  self  and  took  root 
there.  But  here,  in  Panther  Canyon,  there  were  again  things 
which  seemed  destined  for  her.”  It  is  probably  from  this  kind 
of  predigested  musings  that  art  at  its  most  spontaneous  usually 
springs.  As  Thea  bathes,  there  comes  to  her  an  especially  poign¬ 
ant  moment  of  insight: 

One  morning,  as  she  was  standing  upright  in  the  pool,  splashing 
water  between  her  shoulder-blades  with  a  big  sponge,  something 
flashed  through  her  mind  that  made  her  draw  herself  up  and  stand 
still  until  the  water  had  quite  dried  upon  her  flushed  skin.  The  stream 
and  the  broken  pottery:  what  was  any  art  but  an  effort  to  make  a 
sheath,  a  mould  in  which  to  imprison  for  a  moment  the  shining  elusive 
element  which  is  life  itself,— life  hurrying  past  us  and  running  away, 
too  strong  to  stop,  too  sweet  to  lose?  The  Indian  women  had  held  it 
in  their  jars.  In  the  sculpture  she  had  seen  in  the  Art  Institute,  it 
had  been  caught  in  a  flash  of  arrested  motion.  In  singing  one  made  a 
vessel  of  one’s  throat  and  nostrils  and  held  it  on  one’s  breath,  caught 
the  stream  in  a  scale  of  natural  intervals.2 

And  the  net  result  of  such  experiences  for  Thea  was  that 
with  later  reflection  and  calm  absorption  there  came  a  clarified 
and  simplified  view  of  life,  in  which  many  things  hitherto  con- 


1  Ibid.,  p.  304. 


3  Ibid. 
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fused  and  disjointed  assumed  definite  organization  and  relation¬ 
ship  and  pattern. 

Not  only  did  the  world  seem  older  and  richer  to  Thea  now,  but 
she  herself  seemed  older.  She  had  never  been  alone  for  so  long  before, 
or  thought  so  much.  Nothing  had  ever  engrossed  her  so  deeply  as 
the  daily  contemplation  of  that  line  of  pale-yellow  houses  tucked  into 
the  wrinkle  of  the  cliff.  Moonstone  and  Chicago  had  become  vague. 
Here  everything  was  simple  and  definite,  as  things  had  been  in  child¬ 
hood.  Her  mind  was  like  a  ragbag  into  which  she  had  been  frantically 
thrusting  whatever  she  could  grab.  And  here  she  must  throw  this 
lumber  away.  The  things  that  were  really  hers  separated  themselves 
from  the  rest.  Her  ideas  were  simplified,  became  sharper  and  clearer.1 

Thea’s  experience  is  probably  carried  somewhat  further  than 
the  ordinary;  yet  here,  except  for  the  actual  projection  of  ideas 
into  some  objective  form  (if  we  ignore  for  the  moment  the 
probability  that  the  author  has  in  all  likelihood  merely  used 
her  main  character  as  a  convenient  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
certain  significant  moments  in  her  own  life),  we  have  the  com¬ 
pleted  process  of  art  in  its  endeavor  to  catch  and  give  some 
tangible  pattern  and  meaning  to  the  elusive  fragments  of  exist¬ 
ence.  And  the  only  peculiarity  to  be  noted  in  this  case  would 
seem  to  lie  in  the  firmer,  cleaner  grasp  of  things  that  is  given 
to  Thea.  Usually,  as  in  Keats’s  “Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,”  there 
is  an  intractable  residuum,  which  even  in  the  most  fortunate 
instants  defies  complete  capture.  See  this  bit  from  Compton 
MacKenzie’s  Sinister  Street: 

Oh,  this  clutching  at  the  soul  by  truth,  how  damnably  instanta¬ 
neous  it  was,  how  for  one  moment  it  could  provoke  the  illusion  of 
victory  over  all  the  muddled  facts  of  existence:  how  a  moment  after 
it  could  leave  the  tantalized  soul  with  a  despairing  sense  of  having 
missed  by  the  breadth  of  a  hair  the  entry  into  knowledge. 

Much  of  art  certainly  must  spend  its  strength  wrestling  for  this 
victory  over  all  the  muddled  facts  of  existence,”  and  perhaps 
only  rarely  can  there  be  the  satisfaction  of  having  penetrated 

1  Ibid.,  p.  306. 
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fully  into  the  fane  of  knowledge.  Yet  how  glorious  to  win  so  near 
the  goal  as  to  be  but  the  breadth  of  a  hair  from  entry  and 
possession!  Were  it  less  difficult,  art  would  be  infinitely  of  less 
worth,  of  less  significance  than  it  is.  But  only  through  the  aes¬ 
thetic  experience  can  we  approach  thus  close. 

It  is  of  value  in  discussing  such  phases  of  the  aesthetic 
experience  to  think  of  it  as  divisible  into  elements:  on  one  side, 
the  imaginative  process,  the  mental  and  emotional  activity, 
largely  pleasurable,  which  precedes,  envelops,  and  succeeds  the 
experience;  on  the  other,  the  heightened  perceptions,  the  ideas, 
and  the  deepened  understanding  which  inevitably  follow.  These 
elements  react  upon  each  other  in  reciprocal  and  mutually  in¬ 
tensifying  relationship.  Thus  through  a  series  of  emotional 
glimpses — intuitive  seizures  of  truth — realities  appear  to  Willa 
Cather’s  Thea  in  a  new  and  vivid  perspective,  a  circumstance 
which  in  turn  heightens  and  enriches  the  whole  aesthetic 
process.  Likewise,  when  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  the  painter, 
visited  the  so-called  “secret  closet”  of  Napoleon  at  Rambouillet, 
he  records  that,  as  he  looked  upon  the  couch  where  the  ambi¬ 
tious  Buonaparte  had  lain  in  complete  retirement  from  the 
world,  he  fell  into  a  deep  contemplation: 

I  was  exceedingly  interested,  and  felt  as  though  admitted  to  the 
center  of  his  soul,  on  the  spot  where  his  demon  spirit  had  yet  an 
influence.  He  could  never  have  risen  from  such  a  couch  but  with  a 
mind  filled  with  vast  designs,  fevered  blood,  and  his  brain  in  a  blaze. 
Why,  I  thought,  might  he  not  have  resolved  in  this  tremendous  silence 
on  the  murder  of  D’Enghien,  on  the  gigantic  enterprise  against 
Russia?  I  entered  into  the  secret  feelings  of  one  who  was  first  the 
admiration,  then  the  terror,  and  latterly,  the  detestation  of  the  world. 
I  enjoyed  the  full  luxury  of  contemplation  and  my  conductor  did  not 
interrupt  me  till  I  recovered  my  perceptions.1 

Haydon’s  last  words,  “and  my  conductor  did  not  interrupt 
me  till  I  had  recovered  my  perceptions,”  are  eloquent  testimony 
as  to  the  typical  mental  state  for  the  aesthetic  experience.  Hay- 

1  Correspondence  and  Table-Talk,  f,  '280. 
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don  does  not  mean  in  the  least  that  he  had  lost  all  perceptions; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  that  his  mind  was  acutely  alert  and 
active.  But  he  had  lost  his  ordinary  perceptions — his  conscious¬ 
ness  of  externals,  of  his  conductor,  of  the  air  he  was  breathing,  of 
his  own  body,  even  of  the  room  and  the  objects  in  it  which  had 
been  the  exciting  force  to  set  his  imagination  working.  But  in 
place  of  these  had  come  an  enlarged  awareness  in  the  larger 
realm  of  the  imaginative.  For  the  moment  he  was  existing  in 
the  expanded  sphere  of  the  ideal — in  what  Keats  sometimes 
called  “the  world  of  abstractions” — with  the  imagination  operat¬ 
ing  upon  the  materials  of  known  historical  fact  already  in  the 
mind,  adding  its  store  of  ineffable  thought  and  quickening  the 
understanding  into  fresher  and  keener  perceptions  than  would 
have  been  possible  in  the  customary  mental  states.  From  such 
experiences,  it  would  seem,  great  works  of  art  are  accustomed 
to  grow.1 

A  phenomenon  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  aesthetic  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  of  complete  concentration  with  its  attendant 
results.  Quiet  absorption  such  as  Haydon’s  illustrates  it  in  part. 
But  may  one  not  venture  to  include  here  too  that  loss  of  self 
which  often  accompanies  intense  activity?  Through  the  process 
of  concentration  upon  any  deeply  engrossing  pursuit  one  may 
become  lost  to  the  external  world,  at  least  to  all  but  that  part  of 
it  which  is  the  immediate  object  of  his  attention.  A  simple  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  is  the  case  of  a  racing  automobile  driver,  who,  as  he 
increases  his  speed,  becomes  progressively  oblivious  of  all  but 
the  roar  of  his  engine  and  the  tiny  ribbon  of  white  that  dizzily 
rises  to  meet  him  as  he  rushes  on.  When  the  drive  is  over,  it  has 
all  been  like  a  dream.  Likewise,  a  football  player,  in  complete 
absorption  in  the  game,  hears  nothing  of  the  cheering  on  the 
sidelines,  sees  nothing  of  the  crowds.  The  soldier  loses  himself 

1  Curiously  enough,  Haydon  did  not  seem  to  think  once  of  putting  his  conception 
into  a  painting — tremendous  as  such  a  work  might  well  be.  That  he  was  aware  of  its 
artistic  possibilities,  however,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  letter 
in  which  this  passage  occurs  he  returns  to  the  theme  of  Napoleon,  and  urges  Leigh 
Hunt,  to  whom  he  was  writing,  to  consider  as  a  possible  subject  “Buonaparte’s  secret 
closet,  and  all  that  has  been  thought  of  there”  {ibid.,  p.  282). 
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in  a  similar  manner  in  the  excitement  of  combat.  When  John 
Scott  traversed  the  field  of  Waterloo  with  his  friend  Logan,  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  battle,  he  learned  from  the  soldier 
much  of  what  went  on  in  his  approach  to  the  battlefield,  where 
he  “rested  in  the  Forest  of  Soignies”  and  “where  he  saw  the  Duke 
pass;  where  the  artillery  defiled.’’  But  “of  the  actual  battle  I 
could  glean  but  little  or  nothing.  He  saw  nothing  but  that  which 
was  before  him.”  Such  is  the  concentration  in  many  of  the  great 
emergencies  of  life — all  is  crowded  out  but  one’s  self  and  one’s 
dream.  But  in  this  dream,  how  often  men  do  the  superhuman 
deed,  utterly  impossible  in  ordinary  conditions — living,  in  the 
actual  reality,  even  if  in  a  very  narrow  field,  the  dream  of  the 
“expanded  consciousness.”  The  automobile  driver  takes  incred¬ 
ible  risks;  a  Red  Grange,  like  a  man  gone  mad,  races  over  the 
field  for  unheard-of  touchdowns;  a  Sergeant  York,  fighting  with 
the  brilliant  abandon  of  a  young  god,  performs  the  work  of 
platoons  of  common  soldiers.  Given  the  capacity  for  self-expres¬ 
sion,  these  “dreamers,”  whose  heightened  experiences  in  their 
one  narrow  field  must  be  analogous  to  the  conditions  for  fruit¬ 
ful  aesthetic  activity, might  each  produce  notable  artistic  works. 
But  this  could  be  accomplished  only  long  after  the  actual  event, 
when  the  mind  could  re-create  in  tranquil  control  something  like 
the  original  experience.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  few 
men  of  action  have  the  power  to  do  this  that  we  have  such  a 
paucity  of  poems  by  the  actual  doers  of  the  world. 

Yet  the  aesthetic  experience,  to  be  of  any  worth  for  art 
purposes,  must  have  a  firm  rootage  in  actual  knowledge  and 
understanding.  Thus,  in  The  Song  of  the  Lark ,  the  value  of 
Thea’s  new  conceptions  of  art  and  life,  and  Indian  life  in  partic¬ 
ular,  arose  from  a  larger  and  a  more  accurate  knowledge;  and 
in  the  same  way  the  authenticity  of  Haydon’s  imaginings  in  the 
secret  closet  depended  entirely  upon  his  previous  understanding 
of  the  mind  and  life  of  Napoleon,  and,  may  we  not  say  also,  upon 
his  insight  into  life  in  general.  The  mere  dreamer  who  knows 
nothing  of  life  is  therefore  unable,  no  matter  what  the  number 
of  his  aesthetic  exoeriences.  to  contribute  anvthine  to  the  ooetry 
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of  humanity.  Hence  it  follows  that  both  the  poet  and  he  who 
would  understand  poetry  should  have  had  the  widest  possible 
contacts  with  life.  Thorough  mysticism  is  compatible  with 
neither  the  production  nor  the  appreciation  of  the  greatest 
art. 

It  is  curious  how  even  very  minor  experiences  can  broaden 
one’s  capacities  for  understanding,  hence  for  authentic  aesthetic 
adventure.  A  sensitive  man  who  has  for  the  first  time  been 
seriously  misjudged  may,  some  day  reflecting  upon  his  situa¬ 
tion,  suddenly  perceive  with  startling  force  how  very  possible 
it  is  that  he  and  his  fellows  may  be  cruelly  misjudging  others 
who  have  been  credited  with  wrongdoing;  how  very  probable, 
in  fact,  that  many  people  charged  with  actual  crime  are  really 
victims  of  unfortunate  misapprehension— and  from  there  on  it 
becomes  easy  to  meditate  his  way  to  the  true  life  and  sensations 
of  any  such  a  person.  Through  just  such  trifling  experiences 
does  one  grow  to  the  power  of  ready  insight  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  life  and  the  art  that  reveals  life.  Even  very  mild  experiences 
of  this  type  open  the  way  to  wider  and  more  general  applications 
of  the  truth  relating  to  any  one  specific  case,  and  so  to  the 
sympathetic  comprehension  which  is  the  mark  of  the  artist  and 
the  true  critic  of  art. 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  J.  A.  Symonds’  letters  which 
furnishes  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  point. 

I  am  in  bed  here,  where  I  have  been  since  last  Saturday,  when  I 
sprained  my  foot  badly.  What  happens  if  a  slave  in  the  centre  of 
Africa  meets  with  such  an  accident  and  has  to  go  forward — or  a 
soldier  in  the  retreating  column  of  a  defeated  army?  The  actual  injury 
is  so  slight  and  so  completely  disabling.  After  twenty-four  hours  of 
march  the  man  s  leg  must  swell  so  that  he  cannot  walk  and  has  to 
fell  and  then,  in  the  plenitude  of  vigour,  death  stares  him  in  the 
face.  This  must  have  happened  over  and  over  again.  We  do  not  need 
legend  to  make  us  feel  the  atonement  of  sin  through  suffering.  In  some 
way  or  another  this  is  going  on  every  day.1 

1  Letters  and  Papers,  p.  225. 
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Here  is  demonstration  of  the  enlarged  understanding  arising 
from  imaginative  activity  based  on  personal  experience.  In  con¬ 
templation  of  his  own  misadventure  the  quick  fancy  of  the  poet 
leaps  out  to  embrace  similar  accidents  to  others,  especially  under 
such  circumstances  as  would  prove  catastrophic.  And  from  this 
central  vantage  point  his  mind  quickly  spins  out  gossamer 
threads  of  conjectural  reasoning  upon  related  contingencies,  the 
imagination  here  adding  to  the  understanding  such  a  wealth  of 
ineffable  thought  as  almost  to  raise  the  whole  experience  to  one 
of  revelation.  His  own  further  comment  proves  how  well 
Symonds  himself  understood  this: 

But  the  point  to  which  these  reflections  carry  me,  I  will  not  dwell 
on  now.  For  I  am  not  firm  enough  of  brain  to  grasp  conclusions.  In 
moments  of  weakness  we  often  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  discovery — 
a  complex  of  thoughts  ready  to  be  solved  in  some  higher  and  luminous 
synthesis.  It  is  like  the  illusion  of  dreams  which  makes  things  so  clear 
but  which  have  no  logic  when  we  wake  from  them.1 

This  is  the  aesthetic  experience  in  its  essence — complex,  elusive, 
not  clearly  defined,  charged  with  indeterminate  idea  and  emo¬ 
tion,  yet,  withal,  furnishing  just  the  materials  out  of  which 
poetry,  with  its  unique  function  of  catching  and  perpetuating 
the  fleeting  overtones  of  life,  must  have  its  genesis  and  birth. 

The  capacity  “to  see  into  the  life  of  things’’  is  the  test  of  the 
highest  aesthetic  experience.  It  is  in  such  states  that  to  the 
poet-seer  it  is  given  to  pierce  beyond  the  shadows  and  disclose 
the  hidden  realities  of  the  world.  This  power  comes  in  periods 
of  stress,  under  such  tension  that  the  images  raised  must  later 
be  recalled  in  more  tranquil  moments,  if  clarity  and  pattern  are 
to  emerge;  or  it  comes  in  times  of  self-forgetfulness  and  repose 
when  the  vexing  conflicts  of  existence  are  momentarily  resolved 
and  the  whole  being  is  given  over  to  calm  luminous  contempla¬ 
tion,  in  which  sharply  clear  understanding  evolves  almost  con¬ 
temporaneously  with  the  experience.  It  is  through  processes 
like  this  that  the  poetic  mind  assimilates  life,  taking  into  itself 


1  Ibid. 
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the  substance  of  things  as  they  are,  rejecting  the  deceptions  of 
mere  externalities.  Other  things  being  in  balance,  the  greatest 
poets  would  be  those  with  the  greatest  capacity  for  such  assimil¬ 
ation. 

The  aesthetic  experience  is  psychological,  and,  like  all  psy¬ 
chological  phenomena,  it  cannot  be  explained  categorically.  It 
can  at  most  be  analyzed  only  approximately;  it  can  be  illus¬ 
trated,  it  can  be  understood,  but  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  scien¬ 
tific  formula.  That  is  why  the  true  critic  looks  beyond  the  form, 
beyond  all  expression,  to  the  psychological  experience  that  gave 
that  form  birth;  and  tries  once  more  to  live  the  aesthetic 
moment,  the  creative  dream,  from  which  the  poem  sprang. 
Even  that  most  formal  of  English  critics,  Alexander  Pope — who 
is  indeed  much  less  of  a  formalist  than  he  is  sometimes  thought 
— concedes  that  there  is  a  way  to  poetic  expression,  hence  to 
apprehension  of  the  poet’s  experience,  that  quite  defies  the 
most  logical  rules.  There  is  a  type  of  poetry,  he  admits, 

Which  without  passing  through  the  judgment,  gains 

The  heart,  and  all  its  end  at  once  attains. 

Writing  of  Shakespeare,  he  says: 

The  Power  over  our  passions  was  never  possessed  in  a  more 
eminent  degree,  and  display’d  in  so  different  instances.  Yet  all  along, 
there  is  seen  no  labour,  no  pains  to  raise  them;  no  preparation  to  guide 
our  guess  to  the  effect,  or  be  perceiv’d  to  lead  toward  it.  But  the 
heart  swells,  and  the  tears  burst  out,  just  at  the  proper  places. 

Pope  sees  that  the  crucial  thing  is  the  power  of  the  poet  to 
awaken  the  desirable  response.  The  poet  may  “From  vulgar 
bounds  with  brave  disorder  part,”  but  if  he  is  able  to  “snatch  a 
grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art,”  he  is  justified.  Shakespeare  could 
do  that:  “  The  Poetry  of  Shakespear  was  Inspiration  indeed: 
he  is  not  so  much  an  Imitator  as  an  Instrument  of  Nature;  and 
’tis  not  so  just  to  say  that  he  speaks  from  her  as  that  she  speaks 
through  him.”  The  strange  thing,  explains  Pope,  is  that 
Shakespeare,  who  possessed  so  little  education,  should  show 
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such  marvelous  felicity  in  seizing  upon  every  truth  and  portray¬ 
ing  it  in  its  particularity.  Pope  can  account  for  this  in  only  one 
way:  “So  that  he  seems  to  have  known  the  world  by  Intuition, 
to  have  look’d  thro’  humane  nature  at  one  glance.” 

This  explanation  of  Pope’s  is  about  as  far  as  we  can  go  in 
getting  at  the  roots  of  poetic  processes  until  we  begin  to  talk 
about  and  understand  the  aesthetic  experience.  Perhaps  Pope 
did  not  have  the  endowment,  quite,  to  understand  Shakespeare 
fully — to  sense  that  behind  this  ability  to  “snatch  a  grace 
beyond  the  reach  of  art,”  which  depends  only  in  part  upon  the 
power  to  know  the  world  intuitively,  was  the  capacity  to  live 
great  experiences,  to  ascend  habitually  into  the  creative  dream¬ 
world,  where  intellect  and  emotion  unite  in  sudden  glorious 
revelations  of  human  nature,  and  then  to  write  with  a  truth- 
inspired  pen  the  results  of  his  seeing.  To  understand  the  aesthet¬ 
ic  experience  is  to  go  a  step  beyond  a  comprehension  of  intui¬ 
tion,  for  the  aesthetic  experience  not  only  includes  the  intuitive 
process  but  is  the  psychological  reaction  to  intuition,  and, 
further,  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  habitually  intuitive  way  of 
looking  upon  life  rests. 

The  aesthetic  experience  thus  includes,  and  becomes  the 
basis  for,  the  imaginative  activity.  I  have  used  in  the  last  para¬ 
graph  a  phrase  to  which  I  here  wish  to  recur — “the  habitually 
intuitive  way  of  looking  upon  life.”  The  habitually  intuitive  is 
the  poet’s  way  of  viewing  life.  He  contemplates  men  and  the 
world  about  him  with  eyes  that  have  been  opened,  not  by  one 
or  two,  nor  a  dozen,  but  by  a  multitude  of  aesthetic  experiences; 
and  so  life  becomes  for  him  a  succession  of  illuminations.  This, 
in  the  truest  sense,  is  what  we  mean  by  “Imagination”:  It  is  a 
mode  of  apprehension,  of  knowing;  it  lies  at  the  root  of  artistic 
insight,  is  in  fact  the  genesis  of  all  real  understanding — ol  both 
life  and  the  universe  in  which  we  live. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  a  man  “lacks  imagina¬ 
tion”?  Precisely  this,  when  we  analyze  and  examine  the  basic 
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facts:  that  he  lacks  the  power  of  aesthetic  illumination.  For 
such  a  deficiency  no  amount  of  accumulated  knowledge  through 
travel  and  study  and  external  worldly  experience,  no  sum  of 
ordinary  intellectual  power  nor  native  gift  to  lead  and  command, 
can  atone.  The  man  who  has  not  the  capacity  for  aesthetic  ex¬ 
perience  will  never  have  the  gift  of  imagination,  hence  will  never 
possess  understanding.  Knowledge  and  a  full  experiential  life 
are  usually  aids  to  the  aesthetic  experience,  as  I  have  earlier 
pointed  out,  yet  they  in  themselves  are  nothing.  It  is  only 
when  the  physical  experience  begets  the  aesthetic  experience 
that  it  avails  for  art  or  for  an  understanding  of  art  and  life. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  a  negative  example 
from  a  well-known  modern  novel.  In  Hugh  Walpole’s  Cathedral 
Archdeacon  Brandon  passes  through  continued  and  bitter  ad¬ 
versity,  is  finally  crushed,  but  he  learns  no  lesson  from  life. 
Brandon  is  presented  at  the  opening  of  the  book  as  a  self- 
centered  bigot,  oblivious  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  everybody, 
of  his  wife  and  son  and  parishioners  alike;  unaware  of  his  own 
warped  nature  and  his  damnably  petty  soul,  he  complacently 
revolves  in  his  own  circumscribed  spiritual  orbit  of  assured 
megalomania,  treating  God  as  an  equal,  all  men  as  his  inferiors. 
He  is  opposed,  is  defeated,  is  brought  to  his  death,  but  to  the  last 
he  knows  no  more  either  of  himself  or  of  other  people  than  at 
the  start.  Cold,  callous,  unsympathetic,  he  drives  his  wife  into 
hatred  and  adultery,  his  son  into  disgrace,  the  parishioners 
over  whom  he  has  domineered  into  revolt;  but  not  once  does  he 
understand,  never  once  does  he  catch  even  a  distant  gleam  of 
the  truth.  Blind  and  insensitive  in  the  beginning,  he  is  blind  and 
insensitive  to  the  end.  The  same  sort  of  experiences  which  had 
softened  the  old  Bishop  and  had  given  to  him  a  heart  of  insight 
and  sympathy  left  the  Archdeacon  stupidly  rebellious  and  sus¬ 
picious,  obdurately  self-righteous,  irritatingly  self-deluded.  He 
was  not  capable  of  understanding;  for  he  had  never  in  his  life 
known  a  single  aesthetic  experience — he  had  no  imagination. 

It  is  true  the  aesthetic  experience  cannot  be  manufactured 
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at  will.  Its  first  condition  is  a  certain  degree  of  sensitivity  either 
native  or  cultivated.  Each  individual  experience  has  its  roots 
deep  in  the  subconscious.  Its  materials  are  the  memories  and 
the  background  of  a  life  up  to  date.  Yet  if  such  a  person  as  the 
Archdeacon  could  have  known  even  a  single  illuminative  experi¬ 
ence — possibly  in  the  days  before  becoming  solidified  in  egoism 
— this  should  have  led  to  another,  and  then  to  another;  and  thus, 
with  an  ever  deepening  sensitivity,  he,  too,  might  have  come  to 
look  upon  the  world  in  a  habitually  intuitive  way;  and,  though 
he  might  never  have  become  a  poet  or  an  artist  of  any  kind  what¬ 
soever,  he  would  have  understood  much  of  himself  in  his  true 
relation  to  others,  and  much  of  the  inner  life  of  those  about  him. 

And  this  explains  in  part  how  the  aesthetic  experience  can 
raise  men  even  to  the  plane  of  the  makers,  seers,  and  prophets, 
like  the  philosophers  and  the  divinely  inspired  poets  of  Plato; 
how  it  can  and  has  played  a  large  part  in  making  the  artists  and 
the  true  interpreters  of  art  of  the  world.  For  the  aesthetic 
experience  begets  imagination,  with  the  swift  insight  and  under¬ 
standing,  the  warm  emotional  glow,  the  fine  distillation  of  in¬ 
effable  thought,  which  form  the  essence  of  both  artistic  creation 
and  artistic  appreciation.  It  cannot  always  be  had  for  the  ask¬ 
ing,  but  when  it  comes  it  is  irresistible,  unmistakable.  “O 
brother,”  cries  Carlyle,  “the  Infinite  of  Terror,  of  Hope,  of 
Pity,  did  it  not  at  any  moment  disclose  itself  to  thee,  indubi¬ 
table,  unnamable?  Came  it  never,  like  the  gleam  of  preternatu¬ 
ral  eternal  oceans,  like  the  voice  of  old  Eternities,  far-sounding 
through  thy  heart  of  hearts?” 


THE  LAUGHABLE  IN 
LITERATURE 

By  HAROLD  P.  SCOTT 


ALTHOUGH  man  is  entitled  to  no  boast  because  he 
can  laugh,  he  may  perhaps  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
he  can  laugh  at  things  in  which  other  animals  can 
find  no  pleasure.  He  must  share  with  his  humbler  brothers  the 
joy  that  comes  from  sheer  excess  of  animal  spirits,  from  a  full 
stomach,  from  well-being,  the  joy  that  disposes  to  play.  He 
must  share  also  the  joy  of  friendship,  of  affection.  Who  has 
not  seen  a  dog  and  his  master,  or  a  horse  and  his  master,  express 
their  pleasure  upon  meeting  after  a  separation?  But  somewhere 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  is  common  to  the  mind  of  man  and  the 
minds  of  the  highest  animals  other  than  man;  and  above  the 
limit  lies  a  world  of  interests  out  of  which  man  alone  can  extract 
pain  and  pleasure.  Therein  is  found  his  distinction,  in  livelier 
memory  and  imagination. 

At  what,  then,  does  man  laugh?  Let  us  leave  out  of  account 
laughter  caused  by  tickling,  by  mere  bodily  well-being,  and  so 
forth;  let  us  turn  to  the  laughter  that  is  stirred  by  literature. 
There  may  be  found,  with  greatest  certainty,  the  things  at 
which  man  alone  expresses  pleasure  through  smiles  or  laughter. 

The  laughable  in  literature  falls  naturally  into  three  divi¬ 
sions — the  comic,  the  witty,  and  the  humorous.  Commonly  we 
set  no  definite  bounds  to  these  three,  but  allow  them  to  overlap, 
or  even  use  their  names  synonymously.  This  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  since  the  witty  and  the  humorous  frequently  employ 
the  comic  to  their  own  ends.  It  is  the  purpose  here,  however,  to 
set  these  divisions  apart,  to  define  them  separately,  to  discover 
how  they  contribute  to  man’s  pleasure,  and  finally  to  show  how 
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they  are  interrelated.  It  will  not  be  possible,  in  the  space  al¬ 
lowed,  to  mass  evidence  for  the  explanations  to  follow.  Nor 
should  that  be  necessary;  for  the  reader  himself  can  supply 
from  experience  the  evidence  required.  In  short,  the  present 
aim  is  to  order  definitely  knowledge  somewhat  generally  held, 
though  roughly  correlated,  and  thus  to  reach  a  new  conclusion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  laughable  in  literature.  If  the  first  half 
of  this  task  be  successfully  performed,  the  conclusion  will  not 
be  startling,  but  perhaps  convincing. 

THE  COMIC 

The  first  form  of  the  comic  is  the  naive — first  because  it  is 
the  source  of  patterns  for  other  comic  forms.  The  naive  char¬ 
acter,  because  of  youthfulness  or  through  force  of  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  beyond  his  control,  lacks  the  mental  or  the  moral 
equipment  of  him  who  laughs  at  such  a  character.  Because  of 
his  lack,  the  naive  person  fails  to  meet  a  situation,  or  even  un¬ 
wittingly  says  a  wise  thing.  Never  must  he  himself  see  the  lack 
within  him,  if  he  is  to  be  called  naive;  and  if  his  naivete  is  to  be 
laughable,  it  must  not  lead  immediately  to  serious  results. 

In  How  To  Tell  a  Story ,  Mark  Twain  characterizes  James 
Whitcomb  Riley’s  story-telling  as  follows:  “The  simplicity  and 
sincerity  and  unconsciousness  of  the  old  farmer  are  perfectly 
simulated,  and  the  result  is  a  performance  which  is  thoroughly 
charming  and  delicious.”  Again,  in  A  Cure  for  the  Blues ,  Mark 
Twain  takes  great  pains  to  introduce  the  author  of  The  Enemy 
Conquered ;  or  Love  Triumphant  as  a  naive  person.  This  book, 
which  is  the  “cure,”  does  not  contain  any  of  the  qualities  that 
make  good  literature. 

No;  the  rich,  deep,  beguiling  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  the  total 
and  miraculous  absence  from  it  of  all  these  qualities— a  charm  which 
is  completed  and  perfected  by  the  evident  fact  that  the  author,  whose 
naive  innocence  easily  and  surely  wins  our  regard,  tloes  not  know  that 
they  are  absent,  does  not  even  suspect  that  they  are  absent.  When 
read  by  the  light  of  these  helps  to  an  understanding  of  the  situation, 
the  book  is  delicious — profoundly  and  satisfy ingly  delicious. 
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After  this  preliminary  explanation  of  the  naive,  the  naturally 
comic,  we  may  turn  now  to  other  forms  of  the  comic  which  arise 
from  the  naive.  In  his  progress  away  from  innocence  man  has 
kept  these  forms  for  their  fun’s  sake,  and  for  their  satiric  force, 
which  they  gain  later.  Explanation  of  their  pleasures  will  ex¬ 
plain  the  pleasures  of  the  naive,  and  prepare  for  insertion  of  the 
link  that  joins  laughter  and  the  comic.  But  before  turning  to 
the  derivative  comic,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  usually 
unnoticed  prevalence  of  naive  characters  in  literature.  We  can¬ 
not  examine  the  field,  of  course.  However,  take  Shakespeare. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  great  part  of  his  comedy  is  provided  by 
naive  characters — rustics,  simple-minded  fellows,  naturals?  Do 
not  even  the  cleverest  of  his  fools  feign  innocence  of  guile? 
Think  also  of  Don  Quixote.  And  finally  observe  the  procession 
of  naive  personages  who  march  through  the  pages  of  Mark 
Twain,  from  The  Innocents  Abroad  to  the  end.  Truly,  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  creating  the  comic  is  largely  a  matter  of  portraying 
naive  character. 

In  childhood  we  learn  the  wisdom  of  nonsense;  in  old  age, 
the  nonsense  of  wisdom.  In  between  we  strive  to  keep  nonsense 
and  to  acquire  wisdom,  for  the  sake  of  balance.  Thus  when  we 
come  to  the  nonsense  of  literature,  we  find  a  sort  of  compromise 
product.  Speaking  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Ballou  in  Roughing  It , 
Mark  Twain  says:  “One  was  always  catching  himself  accepting 
his  stately  sentences  as  meaning  something,  when  they  really 
meant  nothing  in  the  world.”  There  we  have  it.  The  words 
present  the  semblance  of  sense,  so  that  one  may  catch  himself 
accepting  meaning  where  there  is  none,  or  very  little;  may  come 
to  feel  that  he  really  doesn’t  have  to  find  a  meaning. 

Nonsense  affords  relief  from  directed,  purposive  thought, 
the  kind  of  thought  that  characterizes  mental  activity  in  grown¬ 
ups.  For  him  who  is  ready  to  accept  it,  nonsense  allows  a  return 
toward  the  childish  practice  of  playing  with  words  and  their 
meanings,  of  letting  the  mind  run  whither  it  wills,  without  con¬ 
cern  for  the  rules  of  logic  or  of  decorum  that  have  been  forced 
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upon  it  in  its  progress  to  maturity.  Usually  nonsense  in  litera¬ 
ture  affects  a  sham  logic,  a  bait  to  the  trained  mind,  and  an 
excuse  for  it  to  play.  But  in  place  of  the  more  difficult  directed 
activity,  not  necessarily  unpleasant,  nonsense  gives  the  easier, 
the  more  natural,  the  more  positively  pleasant  activity  that 
momentarily  eludes  law  and  order  and  the  police  of  culture. 

Mr.  Bloke  s  Item,  which  Mr.  Bloke  submitted  to  a  newspaper 
editor,  will  serve  here  to  exemplify  nonsense: 

Distressing  Accident. — Last  evening,  about  six  o’clock,  as  Mr. 
William  Schuyler,  an  old  and  respectable  citizen  of  South  Park,  was 
leaving  his  residence  to  go  down  town,  as  has  been  his  usual  custom 
for  many  years  with  the  exception  only  of  a  short  interval  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  during  which  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  injuries 
received  in  attempting  to  stop  a  runaway  horse  by  thoughtlessly 
placing  himself  directly  in  its  wake  and  throwing  up  his  hands  and 
shouting,  which  if  he  had  done  so  even  a  moment  sooner,  must 
inevitably  have  frightened  the  animal  still  more  instead  of  checking 
its  speed,  although  disastrous  to  himself  as  it  was,  and  rendered  more 
melancholy  and  depressing  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  his  wife’s 
mother,  who  was  there  and  saw  the  sad  occurrence,  notwithstanding 
it  is  at  least  likely,  though  not  necessarily  so,  that  she  should  be 
reconnoitering  in  another  direction  when  incidents  occur,  not  being 
vivacious  and  on  the  lookout,  as  a  general  thing,  but  even  the  reverse, 
as  her  own  mother  is  said  to  have  stated,  who  is  no  more,  but  died 
in  the  full  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection,  upwards  of  three  years  ago, 
aged  eighty-six,  being  a  Christian  woman  and  without  guile,  as  it 
were,  or  property,  in  consequence  of  the  fire  of  1849,  which  destroyed 
every  single  thing  she  had  in  the  world.  But  such  is  life.  Let  us  all 
take  warning  by  this  solemn  occurrence,  and  let  us  endeavor  so  to 
conduct  ourselves  that  when  we  come  to  die  we  can  do  it.  Let  us 
place  our  hands  upon  our  hearts,  and  say  with  earnestness  and  sincer¬ 
ity  that  from  this  day  forth  we  will  beware  of  the  intoxicating  bowl. 

Close  to  nonsense  lie  burlesque  and  parody.  Objectively 
considered,  a  comic  parody,  through  adopting  a  familiar  form, 
suggests  a  familiar  meaning  and  at  the  same  time  presents  its 
own  more  trivial  meaning.  The  more  closely  it  resembles  the 
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original  in  structure,  in  style,  in  word  and  sound,  the  more 
strongly  it  suggests  the  familiar  meaning,  and  the  greater  its 
effect  so  long  as  it  has  a  meaning  of  its  own.  But  burlesque  is 
possible  without  such  close  mechanical  imitation.  It  depends 
rather  upon  an  incongruous  treatment  of  its  subject.  Burlesque 
gives  us  an  exaggeration  of  something  already  known,  increases 
its  meanings  toward  nonsense;  or  it  gives  us  a  diminished  famil¬ 
iar  thing,  decreases  its  meanings  toward  nonsense.  The  writer 
of  burlesque  sometimes  treats  a  serious  subject  lightly;  or  he 
treats  a  light  subject  mock-seriously,  which  is  again  treating  the 
serious  lightly.  In  either  case  he  moves  toward  nonsense,  be¬ 
trays  that  playful  disregard  for  the  proper  and  the  restrained 
which  is  present  in  the  case  of  nonsense,  but  he  does  not  present 
actual  lack  of  connected  meaning. 

However  great  the  mental  activity  may  be  in  appreciating 
burlesque  and  parody,  it  is  mostly  easy  activity,  mostly  run¬ 
ning  over  familiar  ideas;  and  it  pleases  us,  very  much  as  rattling 
off  rhymes  or  other  familiar  material  pleases  children.  The  lu¬ 
dicrous  is  just  a  sudden  turning  from  the  strict,  the  mind- 
constraining,  the  high,  to  the  common,  the  lowly,  the  easily 
understood  because  more  familiar.  The  descent  from  the  sub¬ 
lime  to  the  ridiculous  is  just  a  tumble  from  the  strange,  the 
mysterious,  the  awe  inspiring,  to  the  ordinary  or  the  primitive, 
from  the  difficult  to  the  easy. 

Comic  double-meaning,  including  irony,  comes  in  naturally 
at  this  point.  Double-meaning  makes  a  call  for  double  accept¬ 
ance,  for  seeing-through  activity.  There  is  a  moment  of  in¬ 
creased  mental  labor,  followed  by  a  state  in  which  the  mind 
merely  holds  both  meanings,  oftener  only  one  of  them,  and  in 
which  it  feels  a  sort  of  intellectual  exaltation,  a  sense  of  having 
done  much  easily,  but  is  not  stirred  to  wonder,  admiration, 
awe,  or  continued  new  endeavor.  This  sense  of  having  done 
much  easily  may  undoubtedly  be  gained  from  burlesque  and 
parody;  but  double-meaning  need  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
imitation  and  the  alteration  of  the  familiar  that  is  found  in  those 
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forms.  In  double-meaning  we  can  isolate  the  exaltation  pleasure 
that  comes  from  the  relatively  easy  solving  of  an  intellectual 
puzzle. 

From  comic  double-meaning,  even  of  the  kindly  sort,  and 
especially  from  irony,  usually  comes  a  still  more  significant 
effect — a  mild  feeling  of  superiority.  It  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  reader  sees  in  the  object  of  the  irony,  if  it  be  a  person,  a 
naive  or  otherwise  excusable  lack  not  felt  in  himself.  Perhaps 
the  following  short  example  from  Advice  for  Good  Little  Girls 
will  serve  the  present  purpose:  “If  your  mother  tells  you  to  do 
a  thing,  it  is  wrong  to  reply  that  you  won’t.  It  is  better  and 
more  becoming  to  intimate  that  you  will  do  as  she  bids  you, 
and  then  afterwards  act  quietly  in  the  matter  according  to  the 
dictates  of  your  best  judgment.” 

What  has  just  been  said  of  nonsense,  burlesque,  parody,  and 
double-meaning  prepares  for  explanation  of  comic  figurative 
language.  The  resemblances  between  the  forms  just  mentioned 
and  those  of  mixed  metaphor,  ludicrous  comparison,  comic  alle¬ 
gory,  comic  personification,  and  comic  allusion  are  easily  dis¬ 
covered.  The  forms  used  in  this  essay  are  taken  as  representa¬ 
tive  rather  than  as  exhaustive.  Yet  they  will  presently  give 
access  to  the  most  significant  comic  pleasures. 

The  final  comic  form  is  the  comic  of  situation.  Laughter 
now  centers  upon  or  about  a  person  in  the  grip  of  comparatively 
harmless  but  opposing  circumstances  with  which  he  cannot 
cope.  The  first  case  is  that  of  the  naive  person,  in  whom  the 
difficulty  reveals  a  lack  of  which  he  is  unaware.  This  lack  does 
not  exist  in  the  observer.  The  second  case  reveals,  in  its  person, 
a  lack  of  which  he  is  aware.  This  lack  also  does  not  exist  in  the 
observer.  The  third  case  reveals  a  person,  a  sort  of  general 
person,  in  difficulty,  but  not  because  of  any  lack  not  possessed 
by  the  observer.  The  laughable  person  is  the  equal  of  the  laugh¬ 
er,  or  his  superior.  He  is  simply  a  fellow  in  a  fix,  not  a  simple 
fellow  in  a  fix  because  of  his  simplicity,  not  a  knowing  weaker 
person  caught  because  of  his  weakness.  The  laugher  would 
have  been  caught  under  the  same  circumstances. 
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Plainly  enough,  case  1  of  the  comic  of  situation  gives  us 
again  our  naive  person,  and  the  pleasure  that  watching  him 
provides.  Case  2  also  gives  us  a  feeling  of  superiority.  But 
this  feeling  is  not  roused  by  case  3,  at  least  not  strongly. 
What  we  feel  here  is  a  sense  of  freedom  from  the  circumstances 
that  constrain  the  person  in  a  fix. 

In  The  Scriptural  Panoramist  Mr.  Nickerson,  the  narrator, 
tells  of  a  fellow'  who  was  traveling  around  “with  a  moral- 
religious  show — a  sort  of  scriptural  panorama — and  he  hired  a 
w'ooden-headed  old  slab  to  play  the  piano  for  him.”  After  the 
first  night’s  performance,  the  showman  said: 

My  friend,  you  seem  to  know  pretty  much  all  the  tunes  there  are, 
and  you  worry  along  first  rate.  But  then,  don’t  you  notice  that  some¬ 
times  last  night  the  piece  you  happened  to  be  playing  was  a  little 
rough  on  the  proprieties,  so  to  speak — didn’t  seem  to  jibe  with  the 
general  gait  of  the  picture  that  was  passing  at  the  time,  as  it  were — 
was  a  little  foreign  to  the  subject,  you  know— as  if  you  didn’t  either 
trump  or  follow  suit,  you  understand?  .... 

So  they  put  it  up  that  the  simple  old  dummy  was  to  keep  his 
eye  on  the  panorama  after  that,  and  as  soon  as  a  stunning  picture  was 
reeled  out  he  was  to  fit  it  to  a  dot  with  a  piece  of  music  that  would 
help  the  audience  to  get  the  idea  of  the  subject,  and  warm  them  up 
like  a  camp-meeting  revival. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  showman’s  eloquent  interpretation  of  a 
picture  representing  the  Prodigal  Son’s  return,  the  old  “mud- 
dobber”  struck  up 

Oh,  we’ll  all  get  blind  drunk. 

When  Johnny  comes  marching  home. 

“Some  of  the  people  giggled,  and  some  groaned  a  little.”  But 
the  show'man  “drummed  up  his  grit  and  started  in  afresh.” 
Then  came  a  scene  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  appropriate 
eloquence,  only  to  be  followed  by 

A  life  on  the  ocean  wave, 

And  a  home  on  the  rolling  deep. 

“There  was  a  good  deal  of  honest  snickering  turned  on  this 
time,  and  considerable  groaning,  and  one  or  two  old  deacons 
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got  up  and  went  out.  The  showman  grated  his  teeth,  and  cursed 
the  piano  man  to  himself;”  but  he  went  bravely  on  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  Lazarus,  over  which  he  moved  his  audience  almost  to 
tears.  Then  the 

innocent  old  ass  at  the  piano  struck  up, 

“Come  rise  up,  William  Ri-i-ley, 

And  go  along  with  me.” 

Whe-ew !  All  the  solemn  old  flats  got  up  in  a  huff  to  go,  and  everybody 
else  laughed  till  the  windows  rattled.  The  showman  went  down  and 
grabbed  the  orchestra  and  shook  him  up  and  said:  “That  lets  you 
out,  you  know,  you  chowder-headed  old  clam.  Go  to  the  door-keeper 
and  get  your  money,  and  cut  your  stick— vamose  the  ranch!”  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  control  compel 
me  prematurely  to  dismiss  the  house. 

Obviously  there  are  several  forms  of  the  comic  present  in 
this  example.  The  showman  is  helpless  and  blameless.  Ob¬ 
servers  laugh  at  him  although  realizing  that  they  would  be  in 
the  same  predicament  were  they  in  his  shoes.  The  old  pianist 
affords  an  example  of  the  naive  creator  of  a  comic  situation. 
His  innocence  creates  a  situation  that  reveals  his  lack  to  all 
observers  who  do  not  themselves  possess  it.  In  addition,  the 
pianist  contributes  burlesque,  a  series  of  returns  from  the 
solemn  and  restraining  to  the  familiar  and  easy. 

It  is  possible  to  divide  the  comic  into  kindly  and  satiric; 
and  it  will  be  helpful  to  do  so,  in  order  to  discover  additional 
comic  pleasures,  and  to  set  off  the  comic  from  other  things  that 
bid  for  our  attention.  Yet  in  one  way  we  shall  find  within  the 
satiric  comic  nothing  that  has  not  already  been  treated,  for  the 
same  forms  persist.  But  now  they  have  a  sting.  Now  nonsense 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  in  whom  it  cannot  be  excused;  now 
burlesque  and  parody  fasten  upon  weak  points  and  emphasize 
their  weakness.  Irony  is  no  longer  a  foil  that  feints  and  touches, 
but  a  rapier  that  feints  and  goes  home.  Its  other  meaning  is 
neither  indifferent  nor  complimentary.  In  the  comic  trope,  non¬ 
sense,  or  exaggeration,  or  the  other  meaning,  is  no  longer  a 
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playful  flourish,  but  a  flung  stone.  Now  the  comic  of  situation 
unmasks  a  blamably  lacking  person,  and  the  observer’s  laugh 
is  edged  with  scorn.  The  satiric  comic  means  not  innocence, 
playfulness,  excusable  lack,  but  reproach,  ridicule,  blame. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  mistake  one  kind  of  comic  for  the  other. 
Often  one  person  accepts  as  kindly  fun  what  another  sees  to  be 
satire,  while  both  laugh.  On  the  other  hand,  so  strong  is  the 
bond  between  laughter  and  blame  that  as  soon  as  the  laugh  is 
aimed  directly  at  its  object,  we  tend  to  accept  it  as  satiric.  On 
this  tendency  hear  Pudd’nhead  Wilson: 

There  is  no  character,  howsoever  good  and  fine,  but  it  can  be 
destroyed  by  ridicule,  howsoever  poor  and  witless.  Observe  the  ass, 
for  instance:  his  character  is  about  perfect,  he  is  the  choicest  spirit 
among  all  the  humbler  animals.  Yet  see  what  ridicule  has  brought 
him  to.  Instead  of  feeling  complimented  when  we  are  called  an  ass, 
we  are  left  in  doubt. 

In  its  bid  for  acceptance,  what  may  be  laughable  has  to  take 
its  chances  with  many  other  bidders.  Although  man  is  tireless 
in  his  pursuit  of  pleasure,  he  hunts  in  state,  by  rule;  and  some 
of  his  rules  are  set  against  laughter.  Moreover,  besides  the 
restraints  he  very  properly  sets  up  for  himself,  nature  sets  up 
others.  It  is  hard  to  make  a  hungry  man,  or  a  scared  man,  or 
an  angry  man  laugh,  unless  you  suddenly  remove  the  hunger, 
the  fear,  the  anger.  Then  he  will  need  no  urging.  It  is  not  so 
hard  to  rouse  laughter  in  the  face  of  reverence,  wonder,  or 
admiration,  but  you  must  first  remove  these.  It  is  still  easier 
to  break  mere  strained  attention  in  favor  of  laughter,  but  the 
strain  must  be  broken. 

In  Playing  Courier ,  a  bit  of  exaggerated  truth,  Mark  Twain 
comes  back  to  the  group  he  is  attempting  to  conduct,  only  to 
face  the  anxiety  and  anger  he  has  aroused  by  mixing  up  baggage 
affairs  and  delaying  departure.  He  says: 

It  seemed  to  me  that  nothing  but  a  sudden,  happily  contrived, 
and  brilliant  tour  de  force  could  break  this  iron  front  and  make  a 
diversion  in  my  favor . I  tried  hard  to  be  jocund  out  of  a  heavy 
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heart.  I  tried  to  touch  the  other  hearts  there  and  soften  the  bitter 
resentment  in  those  faces  by  throwing  off  bright  and  airy  fun  and 
making  of  the  whole  ghastly  thing  a  joyously  humorous  incident,  but 
this  idea  was  not  well  conceived.  It  was  not  the  right  atmosphere  for 
it.  I  got  not  one  smile;  not  one  line  in  those  offended  faces  relaxed; 
I  thawed  nothing  of  the  winter  that  looked  out  of  those  frosty  eyes. 

It  was  not  the  right  atmosphere  for  the  humorous,  he  says.  And 
yet,  in  one  sense  it  was  just  the  right  atmosphere;  for  if  he  could 
have  broken  that  “iron  front,”  the  resulting  laughter  might 
have  been  plentiful  indeed. 

New  ways  to  pleasure  come  up  for  consideration  under  the 
satiric  comic.  The  first  is  the  pleasure  of  exultation — not  exalta¬ 
tion — which  no  doubt  sprang  originally  from  triumph  over  a 
foe.  When  we  find  it  in  connection  with  satire,  we  join  the 
writer  in  an  attack  and  rejoice  with  him  in  the  success  of  his 
thrust.  The  second,  often  blent  with  exultation,  is  the  pleasure 
we  sometimes  take  in  punishing,  or  in  being  cruel.  Children 
and  practical  jokers  often  indulge  quite  openly  in  this  pleasure; 
but  the  rest  of  us  require  such  an  excuse  as  satire  affords  in  its 
charge  of  blame  against  the  comic  person,  or  such  a  shelter  as 
it  offers  in  its  other  pleasures  and  their  accompanying  laughter. 
Of  Mark  Twain’s  many  remarks  about  practical  jokers,  this 
one  is  a  summary:  “One  may  say  the  type  of  practical  joker, 
for  these  people  are  exactly  alike  all  over  the  world.  Their 
equipment  is  always  the  same:  a  vulgar  mind,  a  puerile  wit,  a 
cruel  disposition  as  a  rule,  and  always  the  spirit  of  treachery.” 

The  strain  of  cruelty-pleasure  is  perhaps  not  often  strongly 
present  when  grown-ups  laugh  satirically.  Exultation  pleasure 
is  more  common;  but  the  chief  pleasure  afforded  by  satire  is  a 
strong  feeling  of  superiority. 

Before  turning  from  the  comic  to  the  witty,  it  will  be  well  to 
summarize.  The  comic  arises,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the 
naive.  The  unrestrained  play  with  words  and  meanings  found 
in  nonsense,  die  imitation  and  alteration  of  the  familiar  found 
in  parody  and  burlesque,  the  expression  that  presents  double 
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meaning  all  these  occur  naturally  in  childhood,  the  naive  state, 
just  as  it  is  the  child  who  naturally  blunders  into  difficult  situa¬ 
tions  that  reveal  his  shortcomings.  These  natural  forms  give 
pattern  for  the  manufactured  comic  of  literature,  and  precedent 
for  the  actual  comic  found  in  adults.  Certain  of  these  forms 
present  what  the  laugher  regards  as  a  lapse  in  behavior,  or  a 
lack  mentally,  morally,  physically.  But  this  fact  cannot  be 
made  the  determinant  of  the  comic;  for  a  lack  or  lapse  may  be 
tragic  rather  than  comic.  Moreover,  we  must  make  room  within 
the  comic  for  expressions  of  double-meaning,  with  their  exalta¬ 
tion-pleasure,  their  close  resemblance  to  the  puzzle  or  the  conun¬ 
drum  so  popular  among  children.  Double-meaning  does  not  in 
itself  present  a  lack  or  lapse,  nor  always  in  its  significance. 

To  differentiate  between  the  comic  forms  as  to  meaning;  to 
describe  the  mental  activities  that  grasp  their  meanings;  to 
show  that  these  activities  are  pleasurable  in  themselves,  and 
bring  with  them  such  pleasant  feelings  as  a  sense  of  exaltation, 
a  sense  of  superiority  or  of  freedom — this  is  to  show  that  the 
comic  creates  pleasure.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  physi¬ 
ologically  how  the  smile  and  the  laugh,  recognized  reflex  ex¬ 
pressions  of  pleasure,  are  stirred  by  the  comic. 

Under  the  kindly  comic,  positive  evidence  for  the  pleasure 
state  has  been  set  down.  Under  the  satiric  comic  has  been 
brought  forward  negative  evidence  for  the  same  belief,  by 
pointing  out  states  of  strain  and  of  pain  that  are  inimical  to 
appreciation  of  the  comic,  to  laughter.  The  satiric  comic — 
characterized  as  bringing  a  charge  of  blame  or  derision  instead 
of  a  charge  of  innocent  or  harmless  playfulness,  or  of  excusable 
lack — has  been  shown  as  adding  to  the  pleasures  of  the  comic 
in  general  the  new  pleasures  of  exultation  and  of  cruelty. 

Now  that  we  have  all  these  pleasures  together,  let  us  look 
for  a  generalization  that  will  neatly  cover  them.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  comparatively  undirected  mental  activity  afforded 
by  nonsense,  and  the  easy  play  with  primitive  or  familiar  mean¬ 
ings  afforded  by  burlesque  and  parody,  allow  return,  not  neces- 
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sarily  to,  but  toward,  the  childish,  which  repeats  the  natural 
and  the  primitive.  Likewise  the  sense  of  exaltation,  of  having 
done  much  easily,  and  the  sense  of  freedom,  are  states  prevalent 
in  childhood,  rather  than  after  society  has  shaped  us  to  the 
tasks  of  progress  and  schooled  us  to  repression.  Also  the  closely 
allied  sense  of  superiority  is  a  ieeling  that  comes  to  us  more  and 
more  seldom  as  we  learn  again  and  again  that  it  is  natural  to 
others  and  therefore  scarcely  welcome  in  ourselves.  Sharp  con¬ 
test,  too,  although  frequent  enough,  is  frowned  upon  or  care¬ 
fully  regulated;  so  that  we  do  not  often  experience  the  keen 
thrill  of  victory,  the  exultation-pleasure  that  must  have  come  so 
many  times,  and  in  stronger  form,  to  men  less  cultured.  Final¬ 
ly,  the  tendency  to  cruelty  is  a  natural  tendency  that  needs  and 
receives  quite  definite  repression. 

It  appears,  then,  that  all  these  pleasant  activities  are  returns 
toward  what  may  be  called  the  “natural”  or  the  “primitive,” 
which  is  opposed,  first,  to  activity  for  which  we  must  ordinarily 
be  schooled,  and  second,  to  activity  that  is  unusually  difficult  or 
restrained.  It  is  possible  to  conclude  that  the  comic  gives  us 
pleasure  by  allowing  return  toward  the  natural,  the  primitive, 
both  in  mental  activity  and  in  accompanying  feelings. 

THE  WITTY 

Well,  take  a  flash  of  wit— repartee.  Flash  is  the  right  word.  It  is 
out  instantly.  There  is  no  time  to  arrange  the  words.  There  is  no 
thinking,  no  reflecting.  Where  there  is  a  wit-mechanism  it  is  auto¬ 
matic  in  its  action,  and  needs  no  help.  Where  the  wit-mechanism  is 
lacking,  no  amount  of  study  and  reflection  can  manufacture  the 
product.1 

The  preceding  quotation  will  serve  as  a  text.  Comic  wit  is 
the  power  to  evoke  laughable  or  smile-creating  expressions 
spontaneously,  naturally,  and  yet  with  awareness  of  the  ex¬ 
pression’s  force.  If  the  user  of  a  laughable  expression  like  those 
of  wit  is  not  aware  of  its  nature,  he  is  by  common  consent 

'  Mark  Twain,  What  Is  Man? 
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thought  of  as  being  naive  rather  than  witty.  But  the  very  fact 
that  common  consent  makes  this  distinction  shows  how  wit  is 
like  the  naive;  for  the  unreflecting  activity  that  produces  what 
is  called  the  witty  is  just  the  kind  of  activity  most  characteristic 
of  the  naive  person.  Yet  the  witty  differs  from  the  naive  even 
in  production;  for  the  witty  is  created  in  the  face  of  obstacles 
not  felt  by  the  naive  person — obstacles  to  be  mentioned  later. 

Sometimes  we  speak  of  a  person  as  witty  if  he  has  the  power 
naturally  to  evoke  adequate  figures  of  speech,  illuminating 
comparisons,  apt  allusions,  unusually  pat  or  compact  expres¬ 
sions  in  general.  But  into  a  survey  of  the  laughable  these  ex¬ 
pressions  do  not  enter  unless  they  possess  such  meanings,  such 
forms,  and  give  such  pleasures  as  those  already  noted  under  the 
comic.  This  means  that  laughable  wit  employs  the  comic  forms. 
But  in  the  witty  they  tend  to  be  briefer.  Wit  deals  mainly  in 
slight  touches  of  burlesque  and  parody,  in  brief  allusions,  in 
single,  sharp  explosions  of  nonsense,  in  lightning  flashes  of 
double  meaning,  and  in  fleeting  revelations  of  naivete  or  any 
other  comic  lapse  or  lack.  The  whole  of  a  witty  play  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  within  one  word. 

But  this  brevity  is  not  the  necessary,  not  the  innate  brevity 
of  wit.  The  essential  brevity  is  its  spontaneous  conception; 
there  lives  the  real  soul  of  wit.  Unless  the  form  is  produced  on 
the  spot,  when  it  is  needed,  it  is  not  witty.  Pleasure-giving 
forms,  long  or  short,  are  wit’s  bodies,  its  avatars,  the  incarna¬ 
tions  it  assumes  at  will. 

To  begin  again:  Wit  is  the  power  naturally  and  knowingly 
to  use  pleasure-giving  forms  for  the  expression  of  thought.  Wit 
always  has  something  to  say,  even  when  it  is  outwardly  non¬ 
sense.  For  its  own  purposes  it  creates  and  uses  the  laughable 
forms.  When,  under  conditions  still  not  named,  we  accept  these 
forms  as  spontaneously  created  and  expressing  thought,  we 
recognize  in  their  producer  the  power  of  wit,  except  when  we 
think  of  him  as  not  aware  of  the  meaning  of  his  creation,  and 
so  call  him  naive;  and  except  when  we  think  ol  him  as  producing 
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or  reproducing  the  forms  artificially,  merely  as  laughable  liter¬ 
ary  products,  not  primarily  to  satisfy  one  or  more  of  the  desires 
that  wit  serves  in  its  possessor. 

But  when  we  share  the  desires  that  actuate  the  wit-maker, 
and  feel  the  forces  that  oppose  those  desires,  and  he  then  gives 
us  the  laughable  form  naturally,  we  instantly  recognize  his  wit. 
And  here  should  be  introduced  what  may  be  termed  the  “witty 
incongruity,”  which  we  see  in  one  who  does  mental  work  play¬ 
fully.  Unlike  certain  comic  incongruities,  it  presents  no  lack 
or  lapse;  since  to  work  playfully  is  to  do  more  than  is  ordinarily 
expected.  One  who  makes  wit,  like  one  who  follows  the  witwork, 
therefore  secures  that  pleasure  in  the  sense  of  having  done 
much  easily  which  is  given  to  the  appreciator  of  comic  double- 
meaning. 

A  jest’s  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it. 

Yet  the  primary  purpose  of  witwork  is  to  please  its  maker; 
and  in  order  to  penetrate  to  the  genesis  of  wit  we  must  study  it 
as  arising  from  a  desire  for  the  pleasures  afforded  its  creator. 
According  to  the  pleasure  ends  for  which  wit  strives,  it  can  be 
divided  into  two  greater  classes — kindly  and  satiric. 

Kindly  wit  arises  from  a  desire  for  the  pleasures  given  by  the 
kindly  comic.  These  it  secures  by  naturally  employing  pleasure¬ 
giving  forms  in  the  face  of  a  necessity  for  serious  expression, 
and  by  making  them  serve  the  very  purpose  of  accomplishing 
that  expression.  In  the  first  place,  kindly  wit  arises  from  a  desire 
to  play  when  that  desire  is  opposed  by  rules  of  decorum,  by  a 
call  for  purposeful  thinking.  The  mind  that,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  can  immediately  resort  to  nonsense,  to  burlesque 
and  parody,  to  double-meaning,  that  mind  enjoys  the  unin¬ 
hibited  activity  which  naturally  creates  nonsense  and  bur¬ 
lesque,  or  the  exaltation  pleasure  which  comes  from  a  sense  of 
having  done  much  easily. 

In  the  second  place,  wit  springs  from  a  desire  for  the  pleas- 
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ure  arising  from  the  sense  of  superiority,  or  the  sense  of  freedom, 
felt  when  we  charge  someone  with  naivete  or  with  an  excusable 
defection  from  standard.  But  everyone  knows  that  a  direct 
charge  of  such  a  nature  is  hard  to  take  as  kindly,  and  rarely  the 
politic  thing  to  say.  One  might  seem  deliberately  to  assert  his 
superiority.  Must  he,  then,  keep  still?  Not  if  wit  comes  to  his 
aid  either  with  a  form  that  means  the  charge  it  does  not  out¬ 
wardly  make,  or  with  a  form  that  makes  the  charge  but  attracts 
attention  to  itself,  perhaps  as  playful,  perhaps  as  produced,  like 
the  naive,  entirely  without  awareness.  Wit  sometimes  feigns 
the  naive  and  hides  its  pleasure. 

Another,  and  a  very  common  incentive  to  witwork,  is  the 
desire  to  show  off,  to  win  the  approbation  of  others.  This  de¬ 
sire  occasionally  makes  us  treasure  up  a  good  witticism  pro¬ 
duced  when  alone,  in  order  to  spring  it  mock-naturally  when  it 
will  bring  returns  of  approving  laughter.  Man  sets  great  store 
upon  his  wit.  But  in  order  to  be  really  witty,  showing  off  must 
be  done  in  the  face  of  obstacles  that  would  defeat  it  were  it 
detected.  Very  close  to  the  desire  to  show  off  is  the  desire  to 
give  pleasure  to  others;  for  this  is  a  blessed  kind  of  giving,  even 
when  it  must  be  disguised.  A  great  deal  of  wit  is  produced  in 
the  interest  of  being  kind  and  sociable  and  appreciated  as  such— 
although  to  serve  these  ends  more  of  it  is  merely  repeated. 

Last  among  the  incentives  to  kindly  wit  is  the  desire  for 
enjoyment  of  the  forbidden  sexual,  merely  through  contem¬ 
plation  or  in  the  interest  of  kindly  aggression.  A  very  large 
part  of  the  witty  serves  to  pierce  the  veil  that  culture  has  thrown 
about  this  subject,  and  a  fair  amount  serves  to  facilitate  the 
halting  speech  of  love,  which  must  somehow  escape  the  inhibi¬ 
tions  of  bashfulness  and  Mrs.  Grundy’s  rules  of  order.  Wit  will 
find  a  way. 

Satiric  wit  will  not  keep  us  long  from  final  synthesis  of  the 
witty,  for  it  stands  to  kindly  wit  as  the  satiric  comic  to  the 
kindly  comic.  It  gives  its  producer  new  pleasures  like  those 
enjoyed  by  the  appreciator  of  the  satiric  comic. 
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The  first  desires  served  by  satiric  wit  are  the  desires  to 
strike,  and  to  strike  back,  with  intent  to  wound.  It  is  not  always 
politic  or  adequate  simply  to  thrust  out  in  the  plain  words. 
Many  times  that  would  mean  the  use  of  language  ill  suited  to 
the  occasion,  to  the  user,  to  possible  hearers.  It  might  require 
unadorned  profanity,  the  poetry  of  anger.  The  business  of  wit 
is  to  provide  a  form  sufficiently  disguised,  polite,  adorned.  Such 
forms  will  not  only  avoid  the  censor  but  will  also  disarm  all  but 
strongly  antagonistic  hearers  by  pleasing  them.  It  is  even  pos¬ 
sible  to  please  the  enemy  and  thus  to  disconcert  him.  Again,  he 
who  can  fence  with  wit  is  moved  to  do  so  because  there  is  no 
proper  return  save  through  wit,  and  because  wit  that  enlists 
laughter  against  an  opponent  strengthens  itself  tenfold. 

So  it  is  that  wit  often  finds  a  way  to  victory,  gives  exultation 
pleasure.  It  can  likewise  give  cruelty-pleasure.  And  in  these 
two  ways  obscene  wit  becomes  satiric,  through  serving,  perhaps 
in  addition  to  other  desires,  a  desire  to  hurt  someone  by  putting 
him  to  shame.  Obscene  wit  is  to  be  distinguished  from  mere 
profanity  and  plain  obscenity  in  that  it  assumes  an  outwardly 
passable  or  attractive  form.  Yet  obscene  wit  and  comic  ob¬ 
scenity  are  both  like  the  directly  obscene  in  that  they  draw 
pleasure,  when  they  are  pleasant,  from  the  same  source.  They 
can  easily  be  explained  as  giving  pleasure  through  return  to 
repressed  primitive  or  natural  thinking. 

It  appears  that  wit  gives  its  possessor  the  very  pleasures 
enjoyed  by  one  who  appreciates  the  comic.  The  wit-maker  gets 
them  at  first  hand;  the  appreciator  of  the  witty  gets  them  at 
second  hand.  And  once  more  the  smile  or  the  laugh  is  reflex 
outward  expression  of  the  pleasure  state.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  wit-maker  does  not  smile.  But  that  is  not  because  he  gets 
no  pleasure.  Usually  it  is  because,  just  while  he  is  enjoying  the 
pleasure,  he  is  using  the  expressive  apparatus  to  speak  out  his 
witticism. 

We  may  now  conclude  that  wit  creates  pleasure  by  spon¬ 
taneous  senseful  expression  in  the  more  primitive  or  natural 
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forms  when  they  would  otherwise  be  forbidden,  and  in  the 
service  of  natural  desires  commonly  repressed.  Wit  is,  then, 
associated  with  culture  merely  because  the  cultured  man  needs 
it  most;  he  makes  most  repressions,  and  has  the  greatest  need  to 
escape  them.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  wit  serves  culture, 
satisfies  the  censor,  at  the  same  time  that  it  escapes  to  the  more 
primitive  or  natural  form  of  expression  and  manner  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  serves  the  repressed  natural  desire. 

THE  HUMOROUS 

Everything  human  is  pathetic.  The  secret  source  of  humor  itself  is 
not  joy  but  sorrow.  There  is  no  humor  in  heaven.1 

While  discussing  the  painful  states  inimical  to  laughter,  we 
found  that  the  potentially  comic  could  not  hope  to  get  its 
smile  or  its  laugh  with  regularity  against  any  opposing  state  of 
mind  stronger  than  highly  concentrated  thought,  and  then  only 
when  the  mind  was  definitely  disposed  to  be  merry,  or  could  be 
surprised  into  such  a  mood.  Later  we  found  that  the  witty 
secures  smiles  or  laughter  directly  in  the  face  of  governors  which 
it  cannot  disregard.  So  we  can  say  that  on  the  verge  of  laughter 
at  the  merely  comic,  or  at  the  witty,  pleasure  and  work,  freedom 
and  repression,  strive  for  supremacy,  and  pleasure  triumphs. 
But  sometimes  the  laughable  forms  succeed  in  breaking  a  pain¬ 
ful  state  in  favor  of  a  smile  or  a  laugh.  This  leads  us  to  humor; 
for  on  the  verge  of  humor,  pleasure  and  pain,  laughter  and  tears, 
strive  for  supremacy,  and  pleasure  gets  the  upper  hand. 

Humor  seeks  to  stop  the  growth  of  pain  or  to  hasten  its 
decrease,  to  divert  the  mind  from  sorrow,  to  restore  balance 
when  there  is  strong  maladjustment,  or  to  maintain  balance 
when  it  is  threatened.  Humor  is  essentially  a  denial  of  pain. 
When  the  child  learns  to  say  of  a  bumped  head  or  a  cut  finger, 
“No,itdoesn’thurt!”he  has  begun  to  exercise  his  sense  of  humor. 
As  he  grows  older  he  may  become  quite  adept.  He  may  learn 
to  smile  at  disaster,  to  laugh  in  the  face  of  danger,  to  look  for 


1  Pudd’nhead  Wilson's  New  Calendar. 
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the  twinkle  in  death’s  eye.  If  he  is  at  all  proper  material,  he 
will  soon  discover  the  great  value  of  the  comic  forms  when  they 
are  used  as  means  of  denying  and  decreasing  pain.  The  habit 
of  resorting  to  their  aid  will  grow  within  him.  He  will  produce 
nonsense  to  oppose  worry,  burlesque  and  irony  to  escape  ennui, 
profanity  and  obscenity  to  relieve  bottled  anger.  He  will  look 
for  lacks  or  lapses,  inconsistencies,  failures,  when  circumstances 
are  thrusting  sorrow,  pity,  chagrin,  disgust,  or  fear  upon  him. 
He  will  lighten  the  pangs  of  hunger  with  some  jest  about  an 
“aching  void.’’ 

The  surgeons  mentioned  in  the  following  quotation  from  A 
Tramp  Abroad  knew  their  psychology.  The  comic  caterwauling 
prompted  the  sufferer  to  exercise  his  sense  of  humor,  to  take 
refuge  against  his  pain  in  the  comic  provided,  to  avoid  the 
greater  pain  of  derision  by  laughing  down  his  physical  pain. 

When  our  brigade  first  went  into  camp  on  the  Potomac,  we  used  to 
be  brought  up  standing,  occasionally,  by  an  ear-splitting  howl  of 
anguish.  That  meant  that  a  soldier  was  getting  a  tooth  pulled  in  a 
tent.  But  the  surgeons  soon  changed  that;  they  instituted  open-air 
dentistry.  There  never  was  a  howl  afterward, — that  is,  from  the  man 
who  was  having  the  tooth  pulled.  At  the  daily  dental  hour  there  would 
always  be  about  five  hundred  soldiers  gathered  together  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  that  dental  chair  waiting  to  see  the  performance — and 
help;  and  the  moment  the  surgeon  took  a  grip  on  the  candidate’s 
tooth  and  began  to  lift,  every  one  of  those  five  hundred  rascals  would 
clap  his  hand  to  his  jaw  and  begin  to  hop  around  on  one  leg  and  howl 
with  all  the  lungs  he  had!  It  was  enough  to  raise  your  hair  to  hear  that 
variegated  and  enormous  unanimous  caterwaul  burst  out!  With  so 
big  and  so  derisive  an  audience  as  that,  a  sufferer  wouldn’t  emit  a 
sound  though  you  pulled  his  head  off.  The  surgeons  said  that  pretty 
often  a  patient  was  compelled  to  laugh,  in  the  midst  of  his  pangs,  but 
that  they  had  never  caught  one  crying  out  after  the  open-air  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  instituted. 

Such  are  the  services  the  sense  of  humor  performs  for  its 
owner.  It  opposes  pain;  and  its  best  weapons  are  the  forms  of 
the  comic,  forms  habitually  linked  with  pleasure.  Yet  it  can 
succeed  merely  by  asserting  the  usual  in  defiance  of  the  painful. 
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In  Journalism  in  Tennessee  an  editor  and  a  Southern  colonel 
settled  a  small  difference  with  horse-pistols.  The  Colonel,  mor¬ 
tally  wounded,  “remarked  with  fine  humor,  that  he  would  have 
to  say  good  morning  now,  as  he  had  business  up  town.  He  then 
inquired  the  way  to  the  undertaker’s  and  left.”  It  is  a  case  of 
humor  because  the  Colonel  sticks  to  his  usual  politeness  and  his 
ordinary  methodical  behavior  even  when  the  business  he  has  up 
town  intimately  concerns  himself  and  the  undertaker.  He  re¬ 
gards  his  own  death  as  a  mere  matter  of  business  to  be  punc¬ 
tiliously  taken  care  of;  he  treats  the  painful  lightly  by  calling 
it  the  ordinary. 

The  sense  of  humor  is  a  habit  grafted  to  the  instinct  for 
self-preservation.  Being  a  habit,  it  operates  automatically,  like 
wit.  But  it  works  in  the  face  of  pain  rather  than  against  ordi¬ 
nary  stress  or  less-than-painful  restraint,  and  it  pays  no  more 
heed  than  it  must  to  the  opponents  of  wit.  The  mind  working 
humorously  sometimes  takes  no  trouble  to  satisfy  rules  of 
culture  or  to  present  senseful  expressions.  Humor  combats 
what  are  physiologically  the  strongest  states,  bodily  and  mental¬ 
ly,  and  often  does  not  submit  its  means  to  a  social  or  scholastic 
inspector,  because  the  painful  states  have  put  the  civil  officers  to 
rout  and  the  mind  is  on  a  war  footing.  It  knows  that  much 
will  be  forgiven  it,  or  does  not  care  for  forgiveness.  Barefaced 
lies  that  assert  pleasure,  sheer  silliness,  toppling  exaggeration, 
anything  that  denies  pain,  or  anything  that  wears  the  comic 
mask,  humor  will  then  enlist  without  examination.  Thus,  in  its 
struggle  to  oust  pain,  humor  will,  if  need  be,  make  the  most 
violent  return  toward  the  primitive,  the  truly  natural,  the 
positively  pleasant. 

But  witwork  is  positively  pleasant  in  its  own  degree.  And  so 
it  happens  that  the  humorous  person,  when  the  painful  state  is 
not  strong  and  he  cannot  escape  the  call  for  senseful  expression 
without  incurring  the  pain  of  disapproval,  may  resort  to  senseful 
expression  in  the  comic  forms  and  thus  produce  humorous  wit, 
in  which  wit  comes  to  the  service  of  humor. 

The  sense  of  humor  serves  to  avoid  or  to  decrease  painful 
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states  in  its  owner.  Its  outward  manifestations  do  the  same  for 
an  observer  who  sympathetically  feels  the  painful  emotions  that 
prompt  the  humorous  person.  But  even  a  mere  denial  of  present 
pain  may  be  laughable  in  its  departure  from  straightforward 
and  appropriate  behavior.  In  fact,  the  humorous  person  cannot 
do  other  than  depart  from  the  strictly  appropriate  or  the  ex¬ 
pected.  So  he  always  presents  the  observer  with  an  incongruity 
in  treating  the  painful  lightly.  This  must  be  called  the  “humor¬ 
ous”  incongruity,  not  comic;  for  it  reveals  no  lack  and  is  not 
accurately  named  a  lapse  from  behavior,  since  to  treat  the  pain¬ 
ful  lightly  is  to  do  more  than  is  ordinarily  expected. 

At  this  point  we  can  summarize  upon  incongruities.  Certain 
comic  incongruities  present  an  actual  lack,  or  a  lapse  from  ordi¬ 
nary  behavior  less  than  is  to  be  expected.  The  incongruity  of 
double-meaning,  the  witty  incongruity,  and  the  humorous  in¬ 
congruity  present  departures  from  ordinary  behavior,  but  more 
than  is  to  be  expected.  The  first  shows  much  done  easily,  the 
second  work  done  playfully,  while  the  last  shows  pain  treated 
lightly. 

The  literary  humorist  strives  to  stir  incipient  painful  states 
and  then  to  abolish  them.  He  leads  us  into  sympathy  with  his 
suffering  character,  rouses  in  us  the  lesser  suffering  which  is  all 
we  can  feel  sympathetically,  and  then  confronts  us  with  the 
humorous  by  making  his  personage  exercise  the  sense  of  humor, 
or  by  shifting  suddenly  from  the  painful  to  the  ordinary,  or  to 
comic  by-play.  At  other  times,  without  direct  reference  to  a 
person,  the  humorist  first  speaks  of  things  that  move  us  toward 
fear  or  disgust  or  sorrow,  and  then  gives  us  the  humorous  in  a 
sharp  turn  to  the  ordinary  or  the  comic — usually  to  the  latter 
in  order  to  be  more  certain  of  his  effect. 

The  humorous  gives  many  degrees  of  pleasure.  Its  slightest 
noticeable  effect  is  fairly  well  represented  by  the  wry  smile. 
When,  however,  the  humorist  succeeds  in  completely  ousting  a 
strongly  painful  feeling  by  turning  the  mind  from  it  to  a 
strongly  comic  movement,  then  he  may  expect  cataclysmic 
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laughter.  The  literary  humorist,  if  he  is  careful  not  to  stir  our 
feelings  too  deeply,  may  draw  laughter  from  what  is  apparently 
the  most  unpromising  material.  It  is  matter  of  common  notice 
how  much  laughter  humor  obtains  at  the  expense  of  bodily 
pain,  of  sickening,  disgusting  things,  of  pity,  sorrow,  fear,  death. 

When  the  humorous  person  denies  his  own  painful  feeling, 
usually  what  he  says  has  nothing  to  do  with  other  persons,  is 
not  directed  primarily  at  another— just  as  it  is  not  produced 
primarily  for  another  even  when  pain  felt  at  another’s  suffering 
causes  creation  of  humor  to  alleviate  both.  Thus  it  happens 
that  humor  is  oftenest  kindly.  But  sometimes  relief  from  pain 
can  be  had  only  at  the  expense  of  others;  sometimes  we  “take 
it  out”  on  somebody  else.  Surely  this  may  be  called  “satiric 
humor.”  Such  action  is  common  enough  in  everyday  life,  and 
shows  itself  occasionally  in  literature,  where  we  are  not  prone  to 
excuse  it  or  to  laugh  at  it.  We  feel  that  the  satirist  should  have 
his  wits  about  him;  that  he  should  write  from  the  heat  of  a  sort 
of  public  indignation,  not  to  relieve  private  anger;  that  his  pain 
should  not  be  personal,  but  rather  of  the  sort  he  could  escape 
by  saying,  with  the  average  bad  citizen,  “This  is  not  my  affair.” 
As  for  literary  humor,  we  determine  whether  it  is  kindly  or 
satiric  simply  by  determining  whether  the  comic  form  used  is 
kindly  or  satiric  in  intent. 


SUMMARY 

It  should  now  be  clear  that  all  forms  of  the  literary  laughable 
are  characterized  by  return,  in  various  degrees,  toward  the 
natural  or  the  primitive.  They  create  pleasure  which  is  expressed 
outwardly  in  the  smile  or  the  laugh,  age-old  manifestations  long 
since  reflex  in  action,  though  still  subject  to  inhibition  as  well 
as  to  deliberate  augmentation. 

The  laughter-giving  return  may  be  made  from  states  of 
ordinary  strain  or  from  painful  states.  Painful  states  have  been 
regarded  as  those  of  strong  maladjustment,  strong  opposition, 
commonly  recognized  and  tagged  as  painful — disgust,  fear, 
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balked  anger,  pity,  and  mental  distress  caused  by  bodily  hurt. 
Pleasure  has  been  regarded  very  much  as  Sam  Bartlett,  of 
“Captain  Stormheld’s  Visit  to  Heaven,”  regards  happiness: 
“You  see,  happiness  ain’t  a  thing  in  itself— it’s  only  a  contrast 
with  something  that  ain’t  pleasant.  That’s  all  it  is.  There 
ain’t  a  thing  you  can  mention  that  is  happiness  in  its  own  self 
—it’s  only  so  by  contrast  with  the  other  thing.”  In  like  manner, 
the  pleasure  that  creates  smiles  and  laughter  is  born  of  contrast 
between  mental  states,  contrast  that  always  favors  return  to 
those  truly  natural  mental  activities  and  their  accompanying 
feelings,  although  humor  sometimes  moves  in  that  direction  no 
further  than  assertion  of  the  usual  in  the  face  of  the  painful. 
It  is  strength  of  contrast  that  determines  degree  of  pleasure,  and 
so  determines  strength  of  outward  expression,  if  there  be  any. 
Outward  expression  may  range  from  the  wry  smile  of  slight 
humorous  relief,  or  the  faint  flicker  of  amusement  at  the  witty 
and  the  comic,  to  the  loud  laugh,  and  even  to  violent  movement 
of  arms  and  legs,  or  rocking  to  and  fro  in  excess  of  enjoyment. 


THE  ARTIST 

By  LAWRENCE  H.  CONRAD 


I 

OF  ALL  those  children  who  ask  endless  questions  of 
their  parents,  there  are  only  two  classes.  On  the  one 
hand  are  those  who  listen  to  the  answer  that  is  given; 
on  the  other  hand  are  those  whose  minds,  while  the  answer  is 
being  given,  are  busy  thinking  up  another  question.  The  former 
class  is  made  up  of  children  who  are  more  than  likely  to  grow 
up  into  the  work  of  the  world,  into  manipulation  of  the  world’s 
resources,  into  definite  achievement  and  service.  The  latter  class 
is  made  up  of  children  who,  unless  they  mend  their  ways,  will 
find  themselves  grown  to  a  dissatisfied  estate  requiring  ceaseless 
preoccupation  of  a  paternal  sort,  over  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
The  members  of  the  first  class  accept  the  world  that  was  here 
before  they  came.  The  members  of  the  second  class  accept  no 
world  save  the  one  they  build  themselves;  they  are  the  artists, 
in  habit,  in  temperament,  even  though  they  may  never  be 
artists  in  deed. 

On  a  difference  as  slender  as  this  do  the  paths  of  men  diverge, 
as  indeed  they  do  on  all  differences.  Life  is  growth;  its  every 
department  feels  the  urging  of  a  dynamic  force  that  will  not  let 
it  remain  still.  The  mind  of  the  child  must  add  constantly  to 
itself,  drawing  in  sensations  from  the  outside  world.  If  it  draw 
from  one  quarter  or  in  one  manner,  it  shall  become  of  one  sort; 
if  it  draw  from  another  quarter  or  in  another  manner,  it  must 
become  of  another  sort.  Hence  an  early  tendency,  possibly  ac¬ 
cidental  in  its  occurrence,  may  become  a  trait,  and  later  a  fixed 
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habit;  it  may,  in  fact,  swing  the  balance  of  the  concerns  of  a 
whole  life.  For  a  child  of  the  first  sort  accepts  the  world  as 
though  it  belonged  to  his  parents;  a  child  of  the  second  sort  sees 
the  world  as  his  own,  sees  life  as  his  own.  They  act  toward  their 
experiences  on  the  basis  of  this  difference. 

The  artist  type  will  build  into  his  mind,  unit  by  unit,  what¬ 
ever  thoughts  arise  in  him,  and  will  take  seriously  all  of  their 
implications.  He  will,  as  a  child,  be  rather  lonely  and  rather 
“different,”  and  will  develop  an  ego.  The  history  of  any  art  will 
show  a  preponderance  of  such  childhoods.  What  the  child  is  do¬ 
ing  is  reacting  naively  to  all  his  impressions.  He  lets  form  in  his 
mind  whatever  will  form.  Then,  as  he  grows,  because  his  native 
curiosity  is  unsatisfied,  he  takes  to  assembling  from  day  to  day 
the  impressions  he  has  received,  in  order  to  explain  the  wonder 
and  the  beauty  and  the  strangeness  that  is  all  about  him.  He 
does  what  any  philosopher  does.  He  reasons  in  the  best  way  he 
knows,  and  with  all  the  facts  at  his  command,  in  an  attempt  to 
make  a  system.  His  mental  development  parallels  the  history 
of  philosophy;  each  time  he  makes  a  system,  he  feels  a  momen¬ 
tary  thrill  of  power  over  his  life  and  over  his  world.  But  the  next 
day  he  learns  some  fact  that  he  never  knew  before,  and  his  sys¬ 
tem  is  shaken.  He  must  go  on  and  make  a  new  system  that 
considers,  with  all  the  previous  facts,  this  new  one. 

It  is  this  frame  of  mind  that  governs  not  simply  his  conscious 
mental  growth,  but  the  involuntary  adaptation  and  adjustment 
of  all  of  the  growing  organs  of  the  body.  The  whole  life  of  that 
individual  leans  toward  the  gathering  and  assimilating  of  data 
on  the  basis  of  which  to  build  a  perfect  system.  The  senses, 
recognizing  their  value  as  primary  gatherers  and  recorders  of 
impressions,  hold  themselves  alert,  that  no  essential  item  be 
missed.  And  this  one  single  fact  causes  great  and  swift  changes 
in  the  developing  child.  The  world  in  all  of  its  sensible  aspects 
is  invited  to  come  into  his  mind;  it  is  challenged  and  halted  when 
it  attempts  to  roll  past.  There  is  a  multiplication  of  sensations 
from  the  external  world,  and  there  is  a  constant  play  of  atten- 
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tion  upon  them.  The  result  is  an  extraordinary  alertness  in  the 
observation  of  most  phenomena.  This  has  never  been  properly 
accounted  for,  because  once  you  attempt  to  analyze  it  and  to 
ascribe  its  cause,  you  become  aware  of  inconsistencies,  of  lapses 
from  the  norm.  But  these  lapses  are  natural  and  accountable 
when  you  remember  that  the  child  is  creating  a  system,  a  little 
world,  and  is  providing  it  with  furniture.  Perhaps  he  needs  a 
chair  to  complete  the  furnishing  of  one  room:  Lie  will  seize  upon 
every  chair  that  offers,  and  will  show  an  avidity  about  chairs 
that  will  make  you  wonder  if  he  is  not  abnormal.  At  the  same 
time,  he  will  let  a  whole  row  of  tables  float  past  without  ever 
seeing  them.  More,  he  will  bump  into  tables,  bark  his  shins 
against  tables,  fairly  deny  the  existence  of  tables,  in  his  eager¬ 
ness  for  chairs.  The  next  day  he  is  out  for  bird-cages.  The  net 
result  of  his  extraordinary  sense-alertness  is  personal  intensity. 
That  intensity  revolves  one  moment  around  one  set  of  phenom¬ 
ena,  at  another  moment  around  another  set.  But  in  all  moments 
it  is  present,  and  it  gives  accelerated  growth  in  the  formation 
of  concepts. 

The  child  artist  is  a  dreamer.  He  is  dreamy  because  his  alert 
senses  are  bringing  in  impressions  at  a  great  rate,  and  all  of  his 
attention  is  required  in  classifying  and  assembling  these.  He  is 
dreamy  because  he  is  building  something  that  is  not  made  with 
hands.  Sometimes  he  will  be  feverish,  sometimes  he  will  be  all 
a-tremble  with  spiritual  effort;  again  he  will  hang,  dull  and  un¬ 
responsive  as  an  overfed  spider,  manufacturing  new  lines  of 
shining  silk  or  planning  the  design  for  a  new  web.  At  all  times 
he  is  the  most  interesting,  the  most  baffling,  and  probably  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  world. 

As  the  concepts  form  from  the  piled-up  sensations,  there 
comes  a  necessity  for  a  medium  of  expression.  At  such  a  period, 
the  child  artist  will  fall  readily  upon  the  technique  of  any  art 
that  is  offered  to  him,  and  will  master  that  technique  to  a  degree 
sufficient  to  relieve  his  inner  pressure.  Some  children,  being  of¬ 
fered  no  expressional  activity,  make  up  within  themselves  some 
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technique  or  other  that  will  give  pattern  to  thought  and  feeling; 
and  often  this  inner  technique  becomes  established  so  firmly 
that  it  can  never  be  replaced  by  an  outer  one.  No  disaster  en¬ 
sues;  the  situation  is  very  common;  but  in  a  social  world  it 
constitutes  a  perversion.  What  is  important  for  us  to  notice  is 
that  the  child  artist,  when  he  is  prepared  for  expression,  or  when 
he  must  of  necessity  express,  will  find  the  technique  of  any  art 
exactly  suited  to  his  hand.  If  he  is  given  no  choice,  he  can  adapt 
his  mind  to  one  medium  as  well  as  to  another.  He  can  make  a 
change  later,  during  childhood  and  early  maturity,  as  he  finds 
other  media  in  which  to  express  himself.  Given  a  choice  of  all 
the  arts,  he  will  settle  upon  that  one  which  is  best  adapted  to 
his  own  spiritual  bent. 

The  child  artist  loves  inordinately  the  superb  effects  in  his 
own  medium.  He  generates  for  them  a  passion  so  pure  and  so 
compelling  that  his  growth  and  his  conduct  come  both  to  be 
governed  by  an  aesthetic  code.  What  is  ethical  for  another  has 
by  him  to  be  translated  to  the  aesthetic  scale,  which  bears  to 
the  ethical  no  more  apparent  correspondence  than  exists  between 
the  two  standard  scales  for  heat-measurement.  His  measures 
for  conduct  become  Centigrade  in  a  world  to  which  Fahrenheit 
only  is  familiar.  His  motives,  accordingly,  may  easily  be  dis¬ 
trusted;  his  justifications  seem  frequently  to  be  absurd;  his  con¬ 
duct  may  actually  infringe  the  rights  of  others.  Some  of  his  sins, 
of  course,  are  ascribable  to  human  frailty— to  be  charged  to  the 
child,  not  the  artist.  The  residue,  which  is  the  only  part  for 
which  his  art  must  answer,  are  usually  venial  in  character  and, 
taken  all  in  all,  usually  lead  toward  some  larger  good. 

Once  at  work  in  a  medium,  the  child  artist  finds  a  new  joy 
in  the  completed  cycle  of  his  art.  His  senses  become  still  more 
alert  in  order  to  provide  his  mind  with  primary  material;  his 
associative  process  is  accelerated  from  the  necessity  to  keep 
ahead  of  sensation;  his  imagination  is  stimulated  to  provide 
patterns  for  concepts,  for  feelings,  and  for  expressing  his  stages 
of  growth;  his  hand  works  steadily  to  fix  in  outward  forms  the 
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patterns  of  his  imagination.  All  in  all,  the  child  artist  leads,  in 
the  midst  of  apparent  indolence,  a  very  busy  life.  His  expression 
is  crude  and  undisciplined;  it  often  does  not  merit  a  second 
glance.  But  it  is  all  holy  to  the  artist  himself.  He  sees  in  it  what 
he  intended  to  put  in  it.  Thus  reverent,  and  with  his  imagina¬ 
tion  fully  aroused,  he  reaches  forward,  upward,  toward  the 
greatest  and  finest  of  spiritual  things  to  put  into  his  work.  And 
while  reaching,  he  becomes  aware  that  by  all  he  has  done  he  has 
somehow  put  himself  into  alliance  with  a  universal  spiritual 
force.  He  becomes  not  an  individual  reaching,  but  an  element 
of  humanity  reaching,  or  even  humanity  itself  reaching,  toward 
something  splendid.  He  lets  his  wishes  soar  to  a  point  impossible 
of  attainment;  he  desires  greatly  to  do  that  which  he  cannot  do. 
And  then  he  prays  for  success. 

The  artist’s  ability  is  conditioned  by,  and  is  even  taught  by, 
his  capacity  for  appreciation.  Looking  up  from  the  eminence 
he  has  attained  at  his  greatest  moment,  and  knowing  that  his 
heart  could  stand  even  more,  he  yearns  toward  fuller  and  more 
perfect  aesthetic  experiences.  The  irritable  mind  growing,  and 
the  blind  hands  groping,  shape  the  wishes  of  his  heart.  For  no 
wish  could  form  were  there  not  present  a  capacity  for  its  real¬ 
ization.  And  when  the  formed  wish  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  mind 
and  yearned  toward  with  the  heart,  it  becomes  slowly  definite, 
until  its  lineaments  can  be  discerned.  In  that  moment,  swiftly, 
the  hands  fix  the  vision  into  the  artist’s  own  medium  so  that  it 
can  be  brought  back,  so  to  speak,  to  earth.  The  artist  has  per¬ 
formed  what  is  to  all  outward  purposes  a  miracle.  He  has 
transcended  his  normal  plane;  he  has  brought  about  for  himself 
a  new  state  of  being. 

This  is  neither  unusual  nor  unnatural.  xA.ll  humanity  is  do¬ 
ing  it,  blindly,  all  of  the  time.  But  in  the  case  of  the  artist,  the 
process  may  be  most  clearly  followed.  There  is  a  sharp  concen¬ 
tration  of  forces:  the  wish  going  ahead,  leading;  the  dynamic 
force  of  growth  coming  behind,  driving,  the  sharpened  attention 
of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  hovering  over  the  labor  and 
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urging  it  to  completion  and  success.  More,  the  process  may, 
with  some  exercise,  be  repeated  for  purposes  of  study.  In  the 
course  of  time  its  every  step  is  rendered  habitual,  so  that  it 
proceeds  easily  and  smoothly  and  almost  without  directly 
willed  effort. 

By  means  of  this  technique,  the  artist  projects  himself  into 
realms  that  contain  material  valuable  to  his  work.  He  goes  up 
Olympus  to  bring  down  fire  to  make  gods  of  all  of  his  men.  By 
his  imagination,  he  pushes  forward  into  the  wishing-world,  the 
world  of  wishes;  and  his  mind,  while  there,  searches  eagerly  for 
sensations.  When  these  sensations  come  into  the  mind,  they  lie 
not  idle,  but  are  brought  into  touch  with  the  turmoil  of  constant¬ 
ly  associating  materials  already  present.  New  forms  and  new 
concepts  are  inevitably  created.  Fhe  new  forms  and  concepts 
are  incremental.  When  set  forth  in  patterns,  they  constitute 
overt  evidence  of  creative  activity. 

But  an  artist’s  flights  are  not  all  into  the  blue,  into  the  thin 
air  of  the  wishing-world.  The  artist  may  project  himself  into 
any  realm.  There  are  two  requirements:  He  must  have  suffi¬ 
cient  sympathy  for  the  extra  realm  to  incline  his  will  toward 
entering  it,  and  he  must  have  sufficient  understanding  of  that 
realm  so  that  his  wish  may  have  about  it  some  concrete  or 
specific  feature.  He  may  enter  the  life  of  another  person  through 
the  door  of  his  understanding  of  himself.  He  may  enter  situa¬ 
tions  through  his  understanding  of  similar  ones.  He  may  enter 
material  objects  through  a  passion  for  knowledge  and  through 
some  study  of  that  object’s  nature.  The  artist  has,  by  the  time 
he  reaches  maturity,  enough  of  sympathy  and  enough  of  knowl¬ 
edge  to  enable  him  to  go  where  he  will,  by  virtue  of  the  lifelong, 
extraordinary  alertness  of  his  senses. 

This  process  constitutes  a  method  of  research.  It  has  value 
not  simply  for  the  artist  who  works  in  the  arts;  it  is  as  essential 
to  the  artist  who  works  in  science  and  the  artist  who  works  in 
pure  thought.  By  the  use  of  it,  the  mere  laboratory-worker  may 
become  a  scientist,  and  the  teacher  of  philosophy  may  become 
a  philosopher. 
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II 

The  artist  has  the  capacity  to  be  many  things  which  actually 
he  is  not.  He  can  enter  lower  forms  of  life;  he  can  enter  higher 
forms  of  life.  He  does  this,  we  have  seen,  by  a  kind  of  imagina¬ 
tive  projection  that  takes  advantage  of  a  naturally  occurring 
dynamic  force  already  within  him.  The  technique  of  emergence 
into  these  extra  forms,  operative  by  force  of  will  under  certain 
favorable  conditions,  has  the  three  previously  described  steps  or 
stages:  (1)  desire,  both  instinctive  and  reasoned;  (2)  the  acci¬ 
dental  or  calculated  arrangement  of  conditions  that  will  put  the 
desired  state  of  being  between  the  natural  instincts  and  the 
larger  purposes  these  are  intended  to  serve;  (3)  the  conscious 
control  of  attention  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  organiza¬ 
tion  within  that  class  of  material  already  in  the  mind,  which  can 
contribute  toward  building  the  desired  state  of  being.  In  short, 
the  artist  can  become  what  he  actually  is  not,  by  first  wanting 
to,  then  gaaking  himself  genuinely  need  to,  and  constantly  keep¬ 
ing  his  mind  upon  the  end  he  seeks  to  attain.  Thus  he  may 
enter  human  character  for  the  understanding  of  its  qualities, 
for  the  experience  of  its  sensations,  for  the  discovery  of  its 
motives.  He  may  enter  divine  presence  (the  realm  beyond  his 
actual,  present  human  attainment),  for  the  clearer  formulation 
of  a  program  of  spiritual  growth,  for  the  perception  of  metaphys¬ 
ical  principles,  or  for  the  purifying  of  a  code  of  ethic.  He  may 
enter  material  for  the  understanding  of  its  nature,  its  structure, 
or  its  function. 

His  entrance  into  one  of  these  extra  realms  is  of  this  sort: 
that  by  permitting  himself  to  be  surrounded  and  buried,  so  to 
speak,  with  the  details  of  that  realm,  he  comes  definitely  inside 
the  realm.  Then  by  his  perceptions,  attained  by  exercise  of  the 
learning  process,  he  can  come  to  have  that  realm  within  himself. 
He  is  in  it,  and  it  is  in  him.  The  operation  of  his  intellect  during 
such  a  moment  really  effects  a  new  order,  a  new  arrangement 
of  the  details  of  the  realm  which  that  intellect  has  entered.  And 
the  operation  of  natural  forces  or  of  metaphysical  principles  or 
of  spiritual  laws  within  that  extra  realm  while  i.h.tt  realm  is 
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occupied,  so  to  speak,  by  an  intellect,  really  effects  a  new  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  concepts  already  present  within  that  intellect. 
There  is  active  and  passive  influence  exerted,  and  both  the  in¬ 
tellect  and  the  realm  it  has  entered  must  undergo  change.  More, 
it  is  impossible,  so  long  as  there  is  faith  and  interest,  for  an 
intellect  ever  to  withdraw  itself  wholly  from  a  realm  it  has  once 
entered;  so  that  natural  laws  and  metaphysical  principles  and 
spiritual  forces  at  work  in  that  realm  even  after  the  intel¬ 
lect  once  present  has  apparently  withdrawn  itself  must  still 
affect  the  arrangement  of  that  intellect’s  concepts,  in  so  far  as 
these  concepts  are  built  out  of  details  encountered  in  that 
realm. 

This  is  a  real  exchange  of  influence  between  matter  and  mind; 
real,  though  not  of  necessity  actual.  Because,  while  any  realm 
may  be  “entered’”  in  a  full  and  actual  mental  sense,  the  details 
of  that  realm  can  enter  the  mind,  save  in  a  few  rare  cases  of  the 
abstractions,  only  by  symbol.  And  natural  physical  or  spiritual 
laws  operative  within  any  realm  are  almost  powerless  to  act 
upon  any  configuration  of  the  symbols  for  details  of  that  realm. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  interpenetration  of  mind  and  matter, 
favorable  always  to  the  increasing  dominance  of  mind,  can  give 
result  only  for  three  activities,  no  one  of  which  is  an  actual  or 
overt  gain  over  ignorance.  These  three  activities  are:  contem¬ 
plation,  art,  and  the  formulation,  in  human  language,  of  ob¬ 
served  natural  laws.  These  three  types  of  artist,  then — the  one 
who  thinks,  the  one  who  plays,  and  the  one  who  studies  for  the 
sake  of  knowing — all  these  translate  what  we  know  as  actuality 
into  symbol.  ”1  his  translation  is  only  accomplished  at  great 
expense. 

In  view  of  the  expense  of  the  operation  of  this  research  of 
the  artist  s,  it  would  not  be  impertinent  to  inquire  what  is  its 
value.  For,  with  so  much  energy  expended  toward  an  end,  you 
would  be  right  in  supposing  that  “there  must  be  something 
behind  it.’’  There  is.  And  of  course  many  formulations  have 
been  made,  in  terms  of  the  products  of  this  reseat*  h,  to  explain 
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its  value.  These  formulas  all  stress  the  uses  to  which  products 
and  by-products  of  the  research  may  be  put.  There  has  been 
neglected  almost  wholly  the  attempt  to  formulate  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  mental  research  value  in  terms  of  the  process  of  mental 
research. 

By  the  process  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  art¬ 
ist’s  ends,  there  is  effected  a  slight  rearrangement  of  the  details 
of  the  universe,  and  there  is  effected  in  greater  measure  a  rear¬ 
rangement,  within  the  mind,  of  the  symbols  for  external 
materials.  These  two  results  are  always  accomplished.  Added 
to  these,  there  is  produced  from  time  to  time  within  the  mind  a 
secondary  product,  accidental  or  willed,  when  there  comes 
about  a  failure  of  correspondence  between  the  pattern  oi  sym¬ 
bols  within,  and  the  evidence  of  the  senses  from  without.  If 
the  pattern  of  symbols  within  is  less  than  adequate  for  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  sensations,  there  is  indicated,  merely,  a 
degree  of  ignorance.  But  if  the  pattern  of  symbols  within  is 
more  than  adequate  for  the  interpretation  of  evidence  from 
without,  there  is  produced  an  increment  of  insight  that  may 
give  understanding  of  a  portion  of  the  realm  not  directly  exam¬ 
ined.  This  increment  is  the  product  that  proves  the  creative 
faculty  of  the  mind. 

The  mental  increment,  we  should  remember,  is  produced 
from  two  sides:  (1)  by  the  operation  of  the  natural  forces,  laws, 
and  principles  operative  within  the  field  of  inquiry,  and  (2)  by 
the  ceaseless  and  tireless  associative  activity  of  the  mind  of 
man.  It  is  a  free  gift  of  nature,  so  to  speak.  And  while  it  cannot 
be  had  by  wishing,  the  nature  of  it,  the  direction  of  its  growth, 
and  the  process  of  its  formation  can  be  considerably  influenced 
by  exercise  of  the  will.  It  is  this  exercise  that  is  the  artist’s 
principal  activity.  The  process  of  “educating  ’’one’s  mental  in¬ 
crement  to  become  of  a  certain  sort  is  no  more  baffling  than  the 
process  of  bringing  up  a  child  in  the  way  that  he  should  go. 
Progress  in  education;  the  development  of  new  ideas  and  new 
habits;  the  acquisition  of  new  capacities  and  abilities;  all  these 
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result  from  surrounding  the  growing  mental  increment  with 
influences  by  which  its  character  may  be  affected. 

The  process,  for  example,  of  learning  the  technique  of  any 
art,  mental  or  manual,  provides  a  state  of  mind  that  is  certain 
to  influence  the  growing  increment  to  take  shape  suitable  for 
expression  in  the  medium  of  that  particular  art  rather  than  any 
other.  It  is  simply  that  a  preoccupied  mind  is  absorbed  and 
practically  devoted.  The  growing  increment  is  as  likely  to  be 
shaped  by  the  mind’s  devotion  as  a  child  is  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  the  religion  of  his  parents. 

If  you  grant  that  the  artist  can  enter  higher  and  lower  forms 
of  life,  and  higher  and  lower  mental  planes,  then  you  should  not 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  during  his  occupancy  of  one  of 
these  extra  levels  he  can  truly  perform  acts  that  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  beings  on  the  plane  from  which  he  projected  himself. 
His  projection  into  a  realm  ordinarily  inaccessible  to  him  might 
be  only  momentary,  yet  his  presence  there  would  be  full  proof 
of  his  having  surrounded  himself  with  its  elements,  and  of  his 
having  taken  into  his  understanding  enough  of  the  symbols  for 
those  elements  to  give  adequate  interpretation  of  his  surround¬ 
ings.  Now  should  his  mental  content,  while  it  is  so  absorbed, 
feel  the  full  pulse  of  whatever  principles  are  operative  within  that 
realm,  there  would  be  aroused  for  him  the  tertium  quid ,  the  flash 
of  insight  which  would  establish  his  mind’s  dominance  over  its 
surroundings  and  its  momentary  content.  With  the  increment 
so  formed  he  could  do  something,  there,  at  the  moment,  fixing 
it  into  a  pattern  or  a  scheme  of  elements  belonging  to  this,  that, 
and  other  realms,  so  that  this  increment  of  thought  or  of  under¬ 
standing,  miraculously  conceived,  could  never  be  caught  back 
into  the  realm  from  which  he  took  it.  This  accomplished,  the 
artist  could  withdraw  from  the  plane  he  is  occupying,  dismiss¬ 
ing  all  of  its  atmosphere  from  his  active  memory.  More,  he 
could,  with  some  self-training,  learn  to  accomplish  this  little 
miracle  very  swiftly;  darting,  in  the  heat  of  his  work,  into  this, 
that,  and  the  other  realm  to  capture  gems  of  thought,  of  feeling, 
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or  of  understanding,  for  the  embellishment  of  his  work.  It  is 
true  that  an  artist  can  do  this,  and  that  he  does  it.  He  has  the 
capacity  for  doing  many  things  which  actually  he  cannot  do. 

With  our  acceptance  of  the  hypothesis  here  projected,  there 
should  come  an  ability  to  understand  that  intuitions  are  not 
mysterious  in  their  origin,  but  are  the  products  of  this  artistic 
(as  opposed  to  scientific)  research;  that  artistic  research  is  a 
definite  procedure,  its  steps  as  open  to  analysis  as  are  the  steps 
of  scientific  research;  that  the  results  of  artistic  research,  if  less 
reliable,  are  frequently  more  valuable  than  those  of  scientific 
research;  and  that  there  could  be  established  without  great 
difficulty  a  definite  course  of  training  that  would  lead  to  the 
acquisition  of  this  ability. 

Further  than  this,  we  should  be  able  to  see  a  direct  relation 
between  an  artist’s  capacity  for  artistic  research  and  the  per¬ 
fection  of  his  art.  For  it  is  by  the  technique  just  explained  that 
he  attains  to  the  level  of  each  of  the  details  in  each  of  his  works 
of  art.  The  more  progress  he  makes  in  his  artistic  research  the 
better  artist  he  becomes.  More  important  in  any  art  than  the 
artist’s  ability  as  a  technician  is  his  ability  at  invention;  and  it 
is  his  capacity  for  artistic  research  that  renders  available  to  him 
aesthetic  materials  inaccessible  to  the  lay  mind.  You  will  catch 
the  old  masters  invariably  using  their  art  as  a  means  of  drawing 
themselves  forward  to  the  fuller  appreciation  of  life  and  of 
nature.  And  if  you  watch,  you  wall  catch  them  very  often 
giving  evidence  of  having  used  the  technique  here  described. 
Every  art  has  sometimes  had  a  god  that  presided  over  its 
supremest  efFects,  and  that  could  be  invoked  in  a  prayer  that 
could  act  incidentally  as  an  invitation  to  the  artist’s  mind  to 
transcend  its  own  level.  Such  a  prayer,  uttered  or  not,  is  behind 
every  genuine  work  of  art;  it  dwells  in  the  very  art-impulse. 

We  could,  in  truth,  take  a  reorganized  view  of  the  whole 
aesthetic  realm  in  terms  of  this  fact.  We  could  see  that  it  is  the 
tendency  of  mankind  to  regard  those  things  as  works  of  art 
which  present  some  configuration  of  the  details  of  life  or  of 
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nature,  not  as  those  details  are  normally  seen,  but  as  though 
seen  for  this  once  from  some  unattainable  eminence.  We  should 
find  it  very  difficult  indeed,  if  we  took  this  view,  to  find  a  line 
of  separation  between  the  aesthetic  and  the  religious  impulse. 
For  in  the  religious  impulse  is  the  tendency  of  man  to  stretch 
forward  into  better  and  better  states  of  being.  And  in  the  aes¬ 
thetic  impulse  this  tendency  is  manifest.  The  appreciator  of  a 
work  of  art  comes  through  it  to  some  personal  or  impersonal 
realizations  which  he  would  be  otherwise  incapable  of  attaining. 
The  artist,  for  his  part,  is  never  fully  satisfied  with  any  work 
of  his  own  that  does  not  carry  just  a  little  beyond  what  he  is 
capable,  in  his  ordinary  moments,  of  comprehending  and  ap¬ 
preciating. 

Ill 

I  he  artist  is  a  sharer  of  the  lives  of  men  and  women;  for  this 
he  fairly  gives  up  his  own  title  to  a  life  distinct.  Whether  he 
make  something  with  his  hands  or  with  his  brain,  or  whether 
he  make  nothing  at  all,  he  is  that  strange  person  who  must 
forever  feel  the  vitality  of  his  being  disperse  into  the  whole 
region  he  inhabits.  He  must  live  not  strictly  within,  but  con¬ 
stantly  all  about,  himself.  No  life  can  come  near  him  but  he 
must  live  it;  no  news  can  reach  him  but  he  must  be  in  it.  Let  a 
heart  break  all  silently  beside  a  railway  coach,  and  the  artist’s 
must  break  with  it.  Let  an  old  man  rise  heavily  from  a  bench 
in  the  park,  and  the  artist  must  feel  the  twinge  of  the  movement 
down  to  his  toes.  Let  a  child  s  voice  ring  out  across  the  evening 
from  his  game  in  the  next  block,  and  it  is  only  by  remembering 
what  he  has  been  taught  that  the  artist  refrains  from  calling 
back  or  from  running  at  once  to  the  spot. 

If  no  artist  were  by  when  a  great  tree  fell,  there  would  be 
none  of  the  wonder  of  ringing  and  echoing  sound.  If  no  artist 
came  to  the  wedding-feast,  there  would  be  no  thrill.  When  wars 
are  fought  and  great  deeds  accomplished,  the  artist  is  always  at 
hand;  and  no  man  would  think  of  doing  anything  splendid  save 
for  the  reward  of  knowing  how  it  would  look  when  seen  through 
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this  strange  person’s  eyes.  A  king’s  coronation  is  tawdry  and 
unsuccessful  vaudeville,  save  that  the  jester  is  present;  and  all 
of  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  occasion — nay,  all  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  reign  thus  commenced — turns  upon  this 
fact.  Whenever  there  is  a  wreck  on  the  railroad,  an  artist  ap¬ 
pears  from  somewhere— through  a  car  window— and  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  comes,  all  that  was  in  suspension,  waiting  to  eventuate, 
becomes  a  fact.  The  dying  begin  to  moan;  the  dead  lie  suddenly 
still  in  death;  the  twisted  masses  of  wreckage  take  shape;  and 
the  yellow  flames  blossom  forth  in  their  proper  places.  So  it  is 
everywhere;  in  all  the  history  of  the  world  artists  have  been  at 
work  evaluating  and  measuring  and  labeling  our  lives  and  our 
experiences,  until  now  we  can  draw  from  our  contemporary 
existence  only  to  the  degree  that  we  are  familiar  with  the  values 
artists  have  put  upon  the  units  of  which  it  is  made. 

Who  told  you  to  weep  when  death  takes  a  minor  child? 
Who  told  you  to  sing  and  be  glad  when  two  hearts  are  wedded 
into  one?  Who  told  you  to  value  learning?  To  strive  even  in 
defeat?  To  overcome  your  lower  nature?  To  worship  God ?  To 
make  a  home  and  nurture  babies;  to  find  joy  in  work;  to  count 
upon  a  better  day  tomorrow?  All  that  makes  you  a  civilized 
being  is  merely  what  you  share  by  inheritance  of  these  artist- 
recognitions  that  have  been  formed  by  what  dull  groping  you 
will  never  know.  For  men  died  like  hogs,  and  were  walked  over, 
before  artists  fixed  upon  the  various  ceremonies  of  death;  and 
human  beings  mated  like  beasts  before  artists  invented  love; 
and  there  was  no  code  for  living,  save  the  laws  of  biology,  before 
the  artist  came. 

But  artists  have  been  in  every  age  and  in  every  corner  of 
life,  seeing  and  penetrating  where  normal  eyes  only  look,  and 
bringing  out  an  interpretation  where  normal  eyes  only  recognize 
the  surface  traits. 

The  artist  sees  a  trait  of  character  at  once  with  all  its  pos¬ 
sible  consequences  clustered  about  it;  sees  it  as  clearly,  as 
sharply,  and  divines  its  nature  as  truly  before  it  eventuates  as 
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the  ordinary  person  would  when  looking  at  it  after  its  con¬ 
sequences  have  become  manifest.  This  is  because  he  has  always 
lived  about,  rather  than  in,  himself,  and  because  he  has  always 
surrounded  rather  than  entered  every  experience  that  has  fallen 
into  his  world.  He  sees  the  child  father  to  the  man,  the  result 
in  the  cause,  the  event  in  the  circumstance,  because  he  has 
somehow  been  through  it  all  before.  His  mind  has  grown  not 
by  accretion,  but  by  digestion.  He  depends  not  upon  the  slow 
associative  process — one  thought  brought  by  actual  pressure 
to  rub  against  another  thought — but  rather  he  builds  into  his 
being,  into  his  mental  and  spiritual  life,  as  with  one  greedy  per¬ 
istaltic  roll,  the  whole  of  each  experience,  its  substance,  its  tone, 
its  overtones,  their  echoes.  Once  down,  the  experience  can  never 
be  taken  away  from  him.  He  never  learns  anything;  he  experi¬ 
ences  it  all,  lives  it  all,  and  it  is  all  forever  his.  Hence  he  can 
fill  in  from  his  own  experience  all  of  the  blanks  in  the  narrative 
of  life.  The  great  clusters  of  living  experience  within  him  are 
moved  to  bestir  themselves,  for  exercise  and  for  recognition, 
whenever  a  trait  of  character  or  a  shred  of  feeling  or  a  fragment 
of  thought  flashes  across  the  artist’s  mind.  Everything  in  the 
artist’s  world  is  real,  because  he  has  lived  it  fully  and  so  made 
it  his  own.  Once  it  is  his,  it  is  vital  to  him;  he  lives  in  it  and, 
what  is  more  important,  looks  out  through  it.  The  world  gets 
color  from  the  full  experience  of  his  life,  from  the  full  experience 
of  all  the  lives  he  has  ever  seen.  And  everything  new  must  be 
taken  heartily  into  the  very  bosom  of  his  family  of  experiences. 
The  new  member  must  be  introduced  to  each  of  the  old  mem¬ 
bers,  and  each  of  the  old  members  must  be  made  acquainted 
with  it.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  ceremony,  the  artist,  enjoy¬ 
ing  now  a  fuller  life,  has  the  added  experience  of  being  daily  in 
their  midst  while  they  teach  each  other  and  learn  of  each  other 
and  grow  up  together. 

And  experiences  do  grow,  once  they  are  in  mind.  They  do 
not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  grow  anywhere  else.  Every  experience 
in  life  is  dreadfully  bare  until  there  comes  human  appreciation; 
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until  someone  takes  it  into  his  mind  and  keeps  it  warm  there 
while  that  mind  swings  through  an  arc  of  its  cycle  of  growth. 
Only  so  does  experience  become  personal  enough  to  be  owned 
and  enjoyed  and  reveled  in  without  shame  by  civilized  man.  If 
it  be  not  your  own  mind  that  makes  rich  the  bare  experiences 
of  your  life,  it  is  then  the  mind  of  the  artist  who  came  before 
you,  dignifying  human  life,  elevating  it,  making  ceremonious  its 
more  brutal  and  beastly  and  biological  aspects. 

IV 

Whether  or  not  it  be  the  artist’s  intention,  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  our  lives  are  taught  by  fictions.  We  live  not  like  men 
upon  an  earth  that  was  before  art  came  (And  indeed,  why 
should  we?),  but  by  lending  out  the  various  elements  of  our 
beings  to  the  artists  who  weave  over  all  surfaces  the  countless 
contrary  patterns  that  their  fancies  conceive.  We  do  and  we  be¬ 
come  as  we  are  directed  by  imaginations  that  lie  outside  our 
own.  Identifying  ourselves  with  colors  and  lines  and  tones  and 
word-groups,  we  sink  easily  toward  such  salvation  as  art  can 
give  us.  So,  adapting  ourselves  constantly,  we  pick  from  mo¬ 
ment  to  moment  our  parts  to  play,  our  lines  to  speak,  our  hues 
to  wear,  our  tempers  and  our  tones.  It  is  not  hard  for  man  to 
believe  that  all  his  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  the  gods.  Or  that 
he  is  himself  a  god.  For,  as  the  gods  do  by  him,  so  does  each 
man  by  his  fellows.  The  great  and  lasting  effects  wrought  in 
our  lives  by  our  masters  are  by  us  accepted  as  indisputable 
norms  in  our  domain  and  are  enforced  upon  our  subjects.  We 
realize  our  divinity  by  imitating  the  gods.  Thus  to  a  few  is 
given  the  glory  of  mastery,  and  the  rest  of  us  take  for  ourselves 
the  glory  of  participation  in  mastery,  even  though  we  can  be¬ 
come  no  more  than  the  subjects  of  it.  We  lend  ourselves  to  the 
parade  of  power,  of  beauty,  of  experience;  and  we  thrill  each 
time  our  own  stripe  passes  by  in  that  glorious  spectacle.  Such 
life  and  such  a  world  as  we  would  have  by  ourselves  is  no  more 
sufficient  for  us,  once  we  have  felt  the  response  to  grandeur  that 
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lies  within  us  waiting  for  the  touch  of  art.  We  hunger;  we 
thirst;  we  are  restless,  and  are  guilty  of  unaccountable  squirm- 
ings  and  of  strange  actions  that  disturb  and  perplex  us.  We  roll, 
like  kittens,  upon  the  catnip  that  arouses  our  inner  beings.  We 
would  have  a  thing  that  is  beyond  11s,  that  is  outside  of  our 
growth,  that  can  only  be  had  by  lending  ourselves  to  a  scheme, 
by  losing  ourselves  in  a  pattern  that  is  itself  lost  in  another, 
and  that  in  another.  Plans  these  may  be,  projects  out  of  the 
mind  of  a  man,  to  test  the  worth  of  which  a  few  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  ol  us  will  go  down  to  eternity  restless. 

But  there  is  a  glory  in  the  going.  These  three  things  are 
wonderful:  the  sufferings  of  martyrs,  death  in  battle,  and  the 
slow  stiffening  of  lips  that  are  bright  with  the  honey  of  a  tasted 
ideal.  W  hat  mankind  is  seeking  is  the  life  splendid,  the  life 
shining.  Some  elements  of  it  are  in  us;  we  can  respond  to  it; 
we  feel  stirred  with  it.  If  we  cannot  have  it  always,  then  we  shall 
plan  and  build  to  have  it  in  moments  that  break  the  dreary 
round  of  care.  This  we  do,  but  every  moment  of  our  lives  that 
is  truly  splendid  carries  its  glow  across  the  valley  and  trails  its 
phosphorescence  to  the  next,  so  that  there  is  needed  only  a 
mental  adjustment  to  cause  all  days  and  all  moments  to  give 
forth  signs  of  splendor.  More  and  more  of  us  could  make  that 
adjustment,  that  transfer  of  the  heart  from  the  left  side  to  the 
right.  We  could  dwell  perpetually  in  that  side  of  our  beings  that 
participates  in  our  splendid  moments.  And  dwelling  there,  par¬ 
ticipating  whole-heartedly  in  every  artistic  thing,  we  should 
readily  enough  find  ourselves  become  artists  in  living.  This  end 
would  satisfy  every  aim  of  art. 


ARTISTRY  AND  DREAM 

By  HERBERT  S.  MALLORY 


OYV  that  certain  sensational  doctrines  concerning 
dreams  are  undergoing  revision,  it  seems  worth  while 
to  review  the  correlated  theories  of  art.  That  dream 
processes  underlie  all  art  has  now  become  a  truism,  but  the 
asserted  corollary  that  artistry  is  nothing  more  than  dream 
working  its  way  through  some  concrete  medium  toward  self- 
regardant  ends  demands  reconsideration.  The  definitive  re¬ 
searches  into  dreaming  were  conducted  mainly  upon  neurotics, 
and  normal  persons  profited  or  suffered  only  in  the  second  in¬ 
stance.  In  dealing  now  with  artistry,  however,  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  we  ordinary  folk  in  entertaining  visions 
and  in  concreting  ideas  may  actually  be  employing  the  open 
sesame  that  might  bring  us  into  contact  with  the  mysterious 
activities  of  world-plundering  artists.  Since  it  is  particular  cases 
rather  than  speculations  that  will  supply  evidence,  I  shall  at¬ 
tempt  first  to  recapture  the  images  and  rhythms  of  a  recent 
personal  experience  that  anyone  might  parallel. 

Down  the  drowsy  ways  that  wind  between  waking  and 
sleeping  I  am  adrift  with  the  masqueraders.  They  are  ideas,  that 
once  were  things,  and  they  play  at  being  things  again.  There  is 
a  golden  surging  as  of  autumn  winds,  a  pulsing  of  that  music 
which  rears  the  walls  of  sundown,  and  the  figures  move  in  mel¬ 
odies.  They  come  out  of  racial  story  and  the  drama  of  individ¬ 
ual  life:  satyr,  clown,  and  paladin;  woody  beast  and  tinny 
soldier  from  the  Noah’s  ark  of  childhood;  half-gods  questing  the 
releasing  word;  human  semblances  caught  from  fellow-citizens 
who  will  go  unsuspecting  about  tomorrow’s  business.  With  nod- 
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ding  heads  and  shuffling  feet  they  swing  and  flitter;  like  minnow 
shadows  under  rippled  sunshine  they  are  netted,  they  slip  away. 
Amphibious,  thev  draw  me  to  the  shoalwaters  of  existence.  My 
known  self  slides  from  the  defining  bed  into  mere  sea-sustained 
extension,  while  conniving  eyelids  turn  back  the  upflow  of  some 
central  darkness.  Then  lights  flare  and  I  become  the  hollow 
theater  where  ideas  that  may  be  things  mock  me  with  silliness 
and  threaten  profundities.  From  guise  to  all  disguise  the  images 
go.  The  guise  of  words;  all  this  that  should  be  written  I  hear 
from  the  lips  of  a  haloed  presence  with  blue  voice.  I  he  guise  of 
plastic  form  again;  before  declivities  of  hill  and  lapses  of  river 
the  figures  that  ravished  me  hither  weave  their  choric  way. 
Then  the  warder  senses  stir  to  faint  horns  of  fact;  the  islanded 
self  touches  its  own  boundaries.  Against  pillow  and  coverlet  my 
body  rebels  an  instant,  and  the  kaleidoscope  of  memory  rattles 
into  pattern.  I  am  at  the  art  exhibit  of  night  before  last,  the 
paintings  ranged  like  stamps  in  a  boy’s  album,  people  gliding 
past  like  animated  court  cards.  One  face  stands  out,  that  of  a 
young  artist  I  had  talked  with — pinkly  eager,  flatly  arrogant, 
like  an  actor  in  a  Japanese  print.  But  suddenly  it  is  Whistler 
the  master  who  confronts  me,  prinked  with  comb  and  monocle, 
as  in  the  famous  self-portrait.  Then  he  in  turn  gives  place  to  the 
painted  Ribblesdale:  his  keen  lordship,  perfect  pearl  shell  of  a 
man.  Throng  and  gallery  have  vanished;  we  stand  upon  a  sandy 
plain  in  shadow  of  the  demi-urge,  who  peers  round  the  flanks  of 
his  earth  and  gurgles,  “So  elegant,  my  dear!”  Whereat  his  lord- 
ship  is  elongated  to  a  measuring-worm  and  begins  to  undulate 
toward  some  point  of  fixture  for  his  patrician  tentativeness, 
while  Whistler,  monocle,  tinkling  down,  wrings  his  hands,  la¬ 
menting,  “My  melody  in  moonlight  green!”  This  drama  has 
now  evoked  a  proper  stage,  from  the  wings  of  which  Rodin,  a 
pinkly  eager  boy  with  snowy  beard,  cries  out,  “I  saw  the  hand 
of  God!”  As  for  me,  neglectful  of  the  mighty,  I  shift  beneath 
my  too-warm  blanket,  wade  into  the  coolness  at  the  bedfoot, 
and  find  myself  upon  a  sand  bar  beside  a  trout  pool  visited  in 
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the  Catskills  a  generation  ago.  There  is  a  flash  above  the  pool; 
it  is  the  rainbow  trout  I  once  caught  and  broiled  in  the  Olympics. 
As  I  lean  forward  watching,  all  forms  dissolve  and  darkness 
pushes  in.  From  above  there  gleams  a  great  white  fang  that 
slits  the  darkness  down.  I  hear  the  rending.  Then  I  am  as  wide 
awake  as  the  collie  that  has  begun  to  bark  below  my  window. 

And  this  borderland  futility,  like  it  or  not,  is  an  authentic 
example  of  the  dream  process  fundamental  in  artistry,  whatso¬ 
ever  further  activity  with  nobler  issue  there  may  be.  Obviously 
there  was  no  prevision  of  an  end,  which  should  in  turn  deter¬ 
mine  the  selection  of  materials  and  their  reorganization;  there 
was  nothing  of  architectonic.  Yet  two  sorts  of  fact  should  be 
noted.  First,  dreaming  occasionally  affords  the  artist  a  picture 
or  piece  of  music  or  literary  composition  substantially  equal  to 
his  waking  output;  while  certain  less  gifted  people  during  sleep 
compose  poetry  or  share  in  elaborate  dramatic  action  which 
they  could  not  duplicate  when  awake.  Second,  the  conscious 
artist  sometimes  deliberately  seeks  and  sometimes  is  betrayed 
into  the  associational  vagaries  of  our  twilight  fantasy.  The  no¬ 
torious  account  of  the  composition  of  The  Raven  shows  how 
cunningly  ratiocinative  an  artist  may  become,  but  nothing  is 
more  evident  than  Poe’s  dependence  on  spontaneous  associa¬ 
tions  and  his  habitual  surrender  to  dream  experience.  Emerson, 
on  the  contrary,  has  been  criticized  as  too  analytical  and  re¬ 
flective  for  a  poet,  yet  even  his  prose  is  saved  from  being  merely 
true  by  that  crystallizing  of  much  into  little,  that  symbolizing 
of  the  far  by  the  near,  the  subtile  by  the  substantial,  which  like¬ 
wise  characterize  the  dream  process.  And  there  is  the  poem 
“Days.”  Finding  it  among  his  manuscripts,  Emerson  did  not 
recognize  it,  could  not  think  himself  into  its  making.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  in  some  twilight  state  he  had  watched 
the  dervish  days  file  by,  had  reached  childlike  for  the  herbs  and 
apples,  and  recoiled  from  the  scorn  beneath  the  solemn  fillet. 
And  too  late  for  any  atonement  except  an  abstracted  improvi¬ 
sation  upon  the  old  theme,  “I  have  sinned.” 
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Our  newer  themes  are  rarely  Emersonian,  our  compositions 
seldom  wrought  without  self-consciousness.  Skeptical  of  any 
infinite  for  art  to  be  in  tune  with,  we  contrive  to  find  ourselves 
impressive  in  the  mirrors  held  up  to  contemporary  human 
nature.  Even  Babbittry  and  Glynism  become  significant  when 
viewed  as  expressions  of  racial  wish  edging  in  among  the  best 
people.  Naturally  it  is  assumed  that  everybody  has  by  this 
time  handed  over  to  the  ragman  all  doctrines  presupposing  an 
oversoul  and  received  back  shining  notions  of  an  underconscious. 
Certainly  the  public,  self-psychoanalyzed,  can  see  no  fineness  in 
the  frenzy  of  a  poet’s  eye;  it  wants  no  trumpeting  of  a  tribal 
god,  nor  any  broadcasting  of  a  world-soul.  Through  every  art 
we  seem  to  hear  mainly  shallow  babbling  unto  shallow,  deep 
neighing  unto  deep.  But  this  is  petulance,  and  the  present  un¬ 
dertaking  is  the  not-too-difficult  one  of  proving  that  certain  old 
values  and  known  ways  in  art  persist  in  the  face  of  new  theories. 
Specifically,  we  shall  consider  once  more  such  matters  as  dream 
and  daydream,  the  artistry  ot  children,  and  psychoanalytic 
studies  ot  noted  artists,  in  the  hope  ot  reaching  a  common-sense 
orientation  towxard  art  in  general. 

Observe  to  begin  with  that  even  in  this  jazz  age  there  are 
men  who,  like  Blake,  must  live  before  “spectators  in  the  sky.” 
There  are  artists  who  welcome  all  that  science  can  discover 
about  life  and  mind,  but  claim  a  mandate  from  higher  sources. 
Even  the  scientists  do  not  escape  mysticism:  Jung  posits  a  “col¬ 
lective  unconscious.”  And  Mary  Austin  uses  the  writer’s  privi¬ 
lege  of  renaming  things  when  she  suggests  “deep-self  for  the 
sum  of  inheritance,  and  immediate-self  for  the  sum  of  experi¬ 
ence,”  in  place  of  the  “unconscious”  now  so  generally  talked 
about.  She  has  devised  too  a  ritual  of  creative  wish  to  influence 
the  genius  supposed  to  How  subconsciously  in  each  of  us.1  But 

1  She  goes  on:  “.  .  .  .  Genius  is  simply  rhe  capacity  of  the  immediate-self  to  make 
free  and  unpremeditated  use  of  racial  material  stored  up  in  the  deep-self,  as  well  as  of 
material  acquired  in  the  course  of  individual  experience.”  “  Talents  are  aptitudes  which 
appear  to  be  tied  closely  to  the  physical  constitution,  like  color  perception,  an  ‘ear 
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A.  E.,  the  avowed  mystic,  still  traces  angelic  footprints  along 
the  Irish  byways,  deciphers  a  divine  message  in  the  ledgers  of 
a  counting-house,  looks  up  to  see  the  clouds  closing  in  behind 
God  himself,  just  gone.  “1  am  convinced,”  writes  the  Irish 
artist,  ‘‘that  all  poetry  is,  as  Emerson  said,  first  written  in  the 
heavens,  that  is,  it  is  conceived  by  a  self  deeper  than  appears 
in  normal  life . ”x  A^ain: 

O 

....  In  the  actual  architecture  of  dream  and  vision  there  is  a 
mystery  which  is  not  explained  by  speaking  of  suppressed  desire  or 
sex  or  any  of  those  springs  which  modern  psychologists  surmise  are 

released  in  dream . 1  desire  a  house,  but  desire  does  not  build  it. 

I  design  a  house,  but  every  line  is  drawn  with  full  consciousness,  and 
when  I  give  the  plan  to  the  builder  every  brick  is  placed  with  full 
consciousness  by  the  masons.2 

In  his  chapters  on  ‘‘The  Many-colored  Land”  and  “Imagina¬ 
tion,”  Russell  tells  of  the  manner  and  the  substance  of  his 
lowlier  visions,  the  higher  being  pronounced  ineffable.  But  that 
even  the  soul  of  the  mystic  may  recoil  and  sting  itself  appears 
from  one  experience  that  befell  when  the  boy  sought  to  pass 
from  chance  vision  to  deliberate  imagining  of  self-granted 
things.  Of  the  dreams  consequent, one  stood  forth  in  his  memory. 

....  I  saw  a  mass  of  pale  clouds,  and  on  them  was  perched  a 
little  ape  clutching  at  the  misty  substance  with  its  fingers  and  trying 
to  fashion  it  to  some  form.  It  looked  from  its  work  every  now  and 
then  at  something  beyond  and  below  the  clouds,  and  I  came  closer 
in  rny  dream  and  saw  that  what  the  ape  was  watching  was  our  earth 
which  spun  below  in  space,  and  it  was  trying  to  model  a  sphere  of 
mist  in  mimicry  of  that  which  spun  past  it.  While  I  was  intent,  this 
grotesque  sculptor  turned  suddenly,  looking  at  me  with  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  grimace  which  said  clearly  as  words  could  sav,  “That  is  what 
you  are  trying  to  do,”  and  then  1  was  whirled  away  again  and  I  was 
the  tiniest  figure  in  vast  mid  air,  and  before  me  was  a  gigantic  gate 


for  music,’  a  sense  of  rhythm,  of  proportion,  of  form”  (“Making  the  Most  of  Your 
Genius,”  Book/ih/n ,  l.\  III,  '.4/  ami  251). 

1  The  Candle  »J  (1  yuj),  p.  ,  5. 
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which  seemed  loft\  as  the  skies,  and  a  shadowy  figure  filled  the  door¬ 
way  and  barred  my  passage.1 

All  this  would  seem  to  Yeats  quite  within  the  poet’s  rightful 
heritage,  lie  has  told  us: 

1  closed  mv  eyes  a  moment  ago  and  a  company  of  people  in  blue 
robes  swept  by  me  in  a  blinding  light,  and  had  gone  before  I  had  done 
more  than  sec  little  roses  embroidered  on  the  hems  of  their  robes  and 
confused,  blossoming  apple-boughs  somewhere  behind  them,  and 
recognized  one  of  the  company  by  his  square  black  curling  beard.  I 
have  often  seen  him;  and  one  night  a  year  ago,  I  asked  him  questions 
which  he  answered  by  showing  me  flowers  and  precious  stones,  and 
of  whose  meaning  I  had  no  knowledge,  and  he  seemed  too  perfected 
a  soul  for  any  knowledge  that  cannot  be  spoken  in  symbol  or  meta¬ 
phor. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  experiences  are  to  Ribot  and 
the  later  psychologists  but  examples  of  fantasy-thinking — un¬ 
directed  flow  of  concrete  imagery  with  the  minimum  of  tendency 
toward  eventuation  in  action.  They  are  daydream  become  hal¬ 
lucination.  They  have  what  Ribot  regards  as  the  two  marks  of 
“inspiration,”  suddenness  and  impersonality.  We  do  not  know 
the  ultimate  nature  of  inspiration,  he  concedes,  but  it  is  an  effect 
not  a  cause,  resembling  “a  cipher  dispatch  which  the  uncon¬ 
scious  activity  transmits  to  the  conscious  process,  which  trans¬ 
lates  it.”  The  familiar  view  of  Shelley,  though  poetically  con¬ 
crete,  does  not  clash  with  this  of  the  scientist. 

A  man  cannot  say,  “I  will  compose  poetry.”  The  greatest  poet 
even  cannot  say  it;  for  the  mind  in  creation  is  as  a  fading  coal,  which 
some  invisible  influence,  like  an  inconstant  wind,  awakens  to  transi¬ 
tory  brightness;  this  power  arises  from  within,  like  the  color  of  a 
flower  which  fades  and  changes  as  it  is  developed,  and  the  conscious 
portions  of  our  natures  are  unpivphetic  either  of  its  approach  or  its 
departure. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  recent  glimpse  of  the 
artist’s  mystery  has  been  afforded  by  the  French  poet  who  is 

1  UM.t  p.  (»). 
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said  to  write  poetry  always  as  an  intellectual  exercise.  Out  of 
the  artist  s  despair  over  his  ideal  that  perennially  takes  phoenix- 
flight  from  the  pyre  of  concrete  expression,  Valery  exclaims: 

There  is  nothing  so  lovely  as  that  which  does  not  exist.”  Then 
as  poet  he  acknowledges:  ”1  he  gods,  graciously,  give  us  a  first 
verse  for  nothing”;  and  as  intellectualist  concludes:  “But  it  is 
our  task  to  fashion  the  second,  which  must  harmonize  with  the 
first  and  not  be  too  unworthy  of  its  supernatural  brother.”  And 
he  has  just  declared :  “Conscious  poetry  is  the  art  of  a  profound 
sceptic.  It  presupposes  an  extraordinary  freedom  with  regard 
to  the  totality  of  our  ideas  and  sensations.”1  Here  then  are  the 
two  phases  of  artistry,  to  be  stated  in  terms  of  whatsoever  pet 
hypothesis:  spiritual  inflow  or  instinctive  upsurge,  on  the  one 
hand;  wary  and  often  laborious  gathering,  matching,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  reconstruction,  on  the  other.  Where  the  one  process  pre¬ 
dominates,  we  often  have  little  more  than  weak  or  vicious 
daydream.  Where  the  other  is  dominant,  things  take  on  a  new 
significance  by  being  brought  into  relations  more  profound  than 
those  of  practical  life;  the  artistry  is  attuned  to  rhythms  of  cause 
and  effect  that  may  run  grimly  counter  to  all  personal  desires; 
the  art  work  is  truly  aesthetic  because  it  serves  no  partial  or 
transitory  need,  but  promotes  totality  of  living. 

I  take  it  that  few  normal  persons  are  unable  to  recall  some 
hours  of  imaginative  adaptation  of  meager  means  to  surprising 
ends.  There  are  innumerable  creative  triumphs  even  for  non¬ 
professionals — from  the  thunderstorm  evoked  with  the  first  box 
of  paints  or  the  dandelion  tune  plucked  from  ivory  keys  nearly 
out  of  reach  up  to  the  verses  and  stories  some  people  pay  good 
money  for.  Therefore  we  can  all  conceive  the  initial  artistic 
restlessness,  the  groping  for  the  impalpable;  then  the  precipi¬ 
tating  idea  caught  from  some  incident,  or  dance  of  colors,  or 
fluttering  of  tones.  Hard  work  after  that,  perhaps,  but  exultant 
work,  and  the  need  of  someone’s  praise.  The  amateur  is  proud, 
yet  humble  too,  for  although  the  lovely  thing  has  come  to  exist 

1  Paul  Valery,  Variety  (trans.  Cowley,  1927),  p.  71  ft  passim. 
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through  himself  it  is  not  quite  accounted  for,  its  like  cannot  be 
called  forth  at  will.  As  Amy  Lowell  remarked,  many  a  poet  has 
to  check  himself  lest  he  repeat  continually,  “It  came  to  me!” 
The  long  genesis  of  the  novel  is  not  different:  “Perhaps  I  can 
say,”  explains  Galsworthy,  “that  the  main  drifts  of  character 
and  plot  come  to  me  spasmodically  in  the  silent  watches.  As  to 
detail,  it  washes  up  from,  I  suppose,  the  subconscious  into  the 
conscious  and  blank  mind  of  one  sitting  solitary  and  diligent  in 
a  chair.”1  And  Valery  conceives  the  artist,  mysteriously  mag¬ 
netic,  drawing  to  him  what  is  his  out  of  the  airy  currents  of 
existence.  “I  can  imagine  the  poet,”  he  concludes,  “his  mind  full 
of  ruses  and  resources,  pretending  to  sleep  in  the  imaginary 
center  of  his  still  uncreated  work,  better  to  capture  that  moment 
of  his  own  greatest  power  which  is  his  prey.”2 

Only  metaphor?  That  is  because  the  language  of  art  is  so 
oracular  that  no  paraphrase,  even  of  another  art  form,  can  quite 
repeat  the  original  message.  However  sincere  and  gifted  the 
guidance,  therefore,  in  speculation  about  art  we  are  asked  to 
lean  upon  figures  of  speech,  to  follow  marsh-fires  of  mystery. 
Someone  is  always  publishing  the  secret — but  in  pet  terms  of 
instinct,  inspiration,  imagination,  unconscious,  and  the  rest, 
with  only  a  Blake  or  a  Freud  quite  unshakeable  in  his  own  faith. 
My  present  question  is  whether  the  latter  is  unshakeable  in  ours. 
The  oft-quoted  dictum  runs: 

The  artist  is  an  incipient  introvert  who  is  not  far  from  being  a 
neurotic.  He  is  impelled  by  two  powerful  instinctive  needs.  He  wants 
to  achieve  honor,  power,  riches,  fame  and  the  love  of  women.  But  he 
lacks  the  means  of  achieving  these  satisfactions.  So  like  any  other  un¬ 
satisfied  person,  he  turns  away  from  reality,  and  transfers  all  his 
interests,  his  libido,  too,  to  the  elaboration  of  his  imaginary  wishes, 
all  of  which  might  point  the  way  to  neurosis. 

Ordinary  folk  when  hard  pressed  must  find  escape  and  compen¬ 
sation  in  daydreaming.  The  artist  also  resorts  to  daydream,  but 
he  is  cunning  enough  to  minimize  or  idealize  the  grossly  personal 
element,  to  the  degree  that  others  and  even  himself  may  suppose 

1  Strand  Magazine ,  I.VII  t,  453.  *  Op.  cil p.  75. 
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it  absent  or  find  it  beautiful.  Also  through  his  control  of  a  con¬ 
crete  medium  he  can  bring  uncouth  seeds  to  flowering  and 
fruitage  that  seem  their  own  excuse  for  being;  he  “sublimates” 
in  stature  or  symphony  or  romance  the  original  self-preservative 
and  reproductive  urge.  The  ungifted  others  may  think  his  works 
of  art  better  than  their  own  fancies;  they  may  find  therein  a 
pleasant  distraction  from  their  own  cravings,  or  a  mild  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  them.  They  reward  him  according  to  their  pleasure. 
“He  wins  gratitude  and  admiration  for  himself,”  says  Freud, 
“and  so,  by  means  of  his  imagination,  achieves  the  very  things 
which  had  at  first  only  an  imaginary  existence  for  him:  honor, 
power  and  the  love  of  women.” 

The  fantasies  of  daytime  reverie  or  the  fragments  recalled 
from  the  dreams  of  night  supply,  in  the  Freudian  view,  the  raw 
material  of  all  art.  The  work  of  art  is  assembled  as  a  dream  is;  its 
elements  flock  and  fly  straight  or  waveringly  to  the  goal  that 
some  hunger  has  foreknown.  The  psychoanalyst  continues: 

We  have  learned  from  the  dreams  of  children  that  the  purpose  of 
the  dream  work  is  the  satisfaction  of  one  of  the  sleep-disturbing 

psychic  stimuli  by  means  of  a  wish-fulfillment . All  dreams  are 

the  dreams  of  children  and  they  all  work  with  infantile  materials, 
through  childish  psychic  stimuli  and  mechanics. 

The  characteristic  content  of  dreams  is  found  to  be  memories 
suppressed  into  the  unconscious.  And  just  here  it  should  be  re¬ 
marked  that  the  Freudian  “unconscious,”  as  a  sort  of  Davy 
Jones’s  locker,  a  submerged  part  of  the  mind  out  of  which  the 
conscious  rises  like  the  peak  of  an  iceberg,  is  also  a  figure  of 
speech,  a  fiction.  Nevertheless,  it  is  but  fair  to  recall  The  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  11  As  If ,”  with  its  abundant  evidence  of  our  human 
dependence  upon  assumptions,  conceptions,  that  we  know  are 
untrue  or  impossible  but  must  continually  employ  in  order  to 
get  under  way  toward  our  earthly  paradises — to  say  nothing  of 
heavenly.  As  even  artists  find  when  trying  to  explain  their 
methods,  the  imagining  of  an  unconscious,  rich  with  old  wrecks 
and  heaving  with  unformed  wonders,  may  help  toward  a  state- 
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Before  challenging  further  the  wonted  or  the  novel  termi¬ 
nology  and  theory,  let  us  watch  things  a  little  as  they  grow, 
especially  in  the  minds  of  children.  I  once  put  together  for  a 
lour-year-old  a  Christmas  book,  using  colored  pictures  out  of 
magazines  and  making  rhymes  in  wakeful  hours  that  stretched 
toward  winter  dawns.  My  frontispiece  was  a  hemisphere  with 
lolling  continents  and  indolent  oceans,  upon  the  northward  swell 
of  which  I  placed  a  mincing  kewpie.  The  book,  duly  entitled 
A  Child  s  Worlds  received  only  delighted  praise  from  the  child 
I  gave  it  to,  but  since  that  time,  from  her  and  others  young  and 
old,  I  have  been  taught  much  more  concerning  what  the  world 
of  children  is.  That  it  is  often  a  place  of  balked  impulses, 
natural  if  unconventional  and  even  asocial,  that  it  is  sometimes 
a  place  of  bemused  suffering  attributable  by  the  child  to  in¬ 
comprehensible  elders,  we  have  come  to  understand  through  the 
mischief  and  tantrums,  the  bad  dreams  and  illnesses,  of  our 
tantalizing  offspring.  But  we  have  preferred  to  recall  it  as  it 
always  tends  to  be:  a  world  of  joyful  encounter  with  common 
things  found  wonderful,  a  fluid  world  to  dive  for  penny  pearls 
in,  endlessly  plastic  to  childish  reconception.  Among  elders,  the 
Pied  Pipers  have  penetrated  it  most  deeply,  fellow-adventurers 
who  have  indeed  led  the  children  forth,  but  have  returned  them 
safely  home  again  and  left  them  to  gaze  out  of  windows  that  the 
home  walls  seemed  not  to  have  before.  Of  the  pipers,  none  flies 

so  far  or  stoops  so  near  as  Walter  de  la  Mare,  who  tells  us  how 
children  differ. 

They  are  not  bound  in  by  their  groping  senses.  Facts  to  them  are 
the  liveliest  chameleons.  Between  their  dream  and  their  reality  looms 
no  impassable  abyss.  There  is  no  solitude  more  secluded  than  a 
child’s,  no  absorption  more  complete,  no  insight  more  exquisite  and, 
one  might  even  add,  more  comprehensive. 

De  la  Mare  contends  also  that  there  are  but  two  kinds  of  poets: 

Those  who  in  their  idiosyncrasies  resemble  children  and  bring  to 
ripeness  the  faculties  peculiar  to  childhood;  and  those  who  resemble 
lads.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  poet  who  carries  with  him  through  life 
in  varying  vigor  and  variety,  the  salient  characteristics  of  childhood 
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(though  modified,  of  course,  by  subsequent  activities  and  experience). 
On  the  other  is  the  poet  who  carries  with  him  the  salient  character¬ 
istics  of  boyhood  (though  modified  by  the  experiences  and  activities 
of  his  childhood).1 

And  Brancusi,  whose  “golden  bird”  has  the  strange  conceptual¬ 
ity  often  seen  in  child  art,  declares:  “When  we  are  no  longer 
children,  we  are  already  dead.” 

Such  inferences  accord  with  the  new  psychology.  Both  nor¬ 
mal  child  and  typical  artist  may  be  said  to  spread  their  leaves 
and  flowers  upon  the  very  surface  of  the  racial  flood,  to  be 
nourished  more  richly  from  its  ooze  and  swayed  more  often  by 
its  currents  than  are  we  who  have  rooted  along  the  siccant 
shores.  Yet  in  considering  artistry  it  is  well  to  apply  once  more 
the  Pauline  saying:  “When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child, 
I  felt  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child:  now  that  I  am  become  a 
man,  I  have  put  away  childish  things.”  To  be  specific,  neither 
Dela  Mare  nor  Freud  has  accounted  for  artists  such  as  Michel 
Angelo  and  Beethoven,  Plato  and  Goethe,  Hardy  and  Shaw. 
Many  a  childish  thing  the  artist  of  second  thought  must  have 
put  away — though  not,  of  course,  the  quick  response  to  sen¬ 
suous  appeal,  the  grave  scrutinizing  of  all  things  great  and  small, 
the  absorbed  doing  for  doing’s  sake.  But  whereas  the  child  in 
happy  ignorance  attempts  in  turn  the  glorious,  the  banal,  and 
the  absurd,  will  whistle  and  forget  his  perfect  tune,  will  cherish 
and  abandon  his  grotesqueries  of  clay,  the  mature  genius  has 
learned  to  condense  lifetimes  and  periods  into  tales  that  must 
be  told,  has  schooled  himself  to  strip  from  the  most  birdlike 
substance  its  very  wings  and  breath  that  it  may  fly  eternally  in 
bronze. 

But  what  children  are  actually  doing  and  how  they  are  doing 
it  is  now  being  abundantly  reported.  The  child’s  thinking,  as 
shown  by  Piaget  and  others,  is  largely  undirected,  an  automatic 
response  to  external  and  internal  stimuli.  So  long  and  so  far  as 
his  thinking  is  an  affair  of  perception  and  image,  the  child  lives 
through  mental  states  which  he  does  not  know  how  to  com- 

1  R.  L.  Megroz,  Walter  de  la  Mare  (1924),  pp.  14-15- 
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municate.  But  as  his  thoughts  become  verbalized  and  logical, 
he  cannot  keep  them  to  himself  but  must  babble  them  for  those 
to  understand  who  can.  Up  to  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  he 
indulges  chiefly  in  monologue,  making  little  effort  to  put  him¬ 
self  in  the  hearer’s  place  and  shape  the  utterance  so  that  it  must 
be  understood.  Egocentric,  he  talks  to  himself  gravely  as  he 
does  things,  and  indeed  as  part  of  the  doing.  His  language  be¬ 
comes  socialized  as  he  seeks  to  command  and  must  deal  with 
question  and  answer.  He  even  practices  magic — affirming  and 
reaffirming  what  he  wishes  to  exist,  like  the  red  man  who  chants 
the  deer  close,  chants  the  rain  down.  And  to  the  end  of  his  life 
mere  affirmations  by  himself  and  others  will  tend  to  beget 
bodily  sets  and  activities  that  evoke  sentiments  and  convictions. 
Always  preoccupied  with  the  world  that  is  himself,  the  child 
makes  the  impinging  outer  world  so  far  as  he  can  the  cope  to 
his  drag.  If  to  his  multiform  shifting  he  wins  no  answer  from 
external  objects,  he  ignores  what  he  can  and  seeks  refuge 
within.  But  stubborn  facts  are  recognized  more  than  he  con¬ 
fesses.  He  acts  as  if  his  herded  marbles  were  goats  and  sheep, 
as  if  his  teddy  bear  were  alive,  but  if  they  turned  to  animals 
indeed  he  would  be  as  amazed  as  anyone.  Which  means  that 
like  the  movie  audience  he  chooses  illusions  but  is  not  quite 
fooled  by  them.  It  is  the  child’s  absorption  in  the  game  of 
let  s  pretend,  his  faith  in  the  “as  if,’’  that  assure  sincerity  to 
child  art. 


The  shining  particulars  upon  which  such  generalizations  are 
based  have  happily  come  everywhere  into  view  since  the  too- 
bnef  day  of  Marjorie  Fleming.  In  this  connection,  everybody 
nowadays  begins  with  Hilda  Conkling— and  she  began  at  four 
by  lilting  to  her  mother: 

I  will  sing  you  a  song,  And  a  rose  to  swing  in  the  wind, 

Sweets-of-my-heart,  The  wind  that  swings  roses! 

VN i th  love  in  it,  Will  you  love  me  tomorrow  after  next, 

(How  I  love  you !)  As  if  1  had  a  bird’s  way  of  singing?1 

1  Ladies  Home  "Journal,  XL,  29. 
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She  kept  on  prattling  poesies,  being  spared  the  pains  and  self- 
consciousness  of  artistry  by  the  mother’s  secret  recording.  lake 
all  proper  children  she  loved  things  tor  their  beauty,  herself 
writing  down  at  last:  “And  while  I  wonder,  they  go  on  be¬ 
ing  beautiful.”  She  achieves  little  carvings  in  jade:  “Tree- 
toad  is  a  leaf-grey  shadow  that  sings.”  But  sometimes,  as  in  the 
very  lines  that  follow,  Hilda  like  her  elders  supplies  too  much 
carved  teakwood  to  stand  her  jades  upon.  In  pieces  like  “Blue 
Jay”  and  “Red  Roosters,”  however,  she  achieves  the  forthright 
parsimonious  stroke  of  the  Japanese  print-maker,  and  echoes 
his  reveille  of  color.  She  has  whimsical  insights,  like  our  own 
children;  like  them,  she  can  touch  even  lovelv  things  with  mock¬ 
ing  honesty.  In  “Gold  Eish  Bowl”  and  elsewhere  she  slips  away 
from  child  companions  to  follow  symbolisms  grave  enough  for 
the  maturest  master.  In  “Moon  Doves”  and  “Silverhorn”  she 
is  daydreaming  with  the  others,  her  little  wishes  adrift  like  mist 
above  spring  valleys.  But  whether  on  the  near  or  the  far  side 
of  the  harbor  bar  of  childhood,  Hilda’s  boat  of  poesv  feels  the 
tide,  and  from  time  to  time  she  leans  over  in  her  singing  to  dip 
a  curl  ot  birchbark  or  a  China  bowl  down  into  the  waters  of  life. 

That  a  child  poet  like  Hilda  Conkling  or  Xathalia  Crane 
must  be  quite  exceptional  would  recently  have  been  taken  for 
granted,  but  is  now  in  way  of  denial.  The  Lincoln  School  and 
other  anthologists  have  not  only  astonished  us  with  the  quality 
ot  much  youthful  writing  but  implied  that  the  indifference  of 
adults  may  have  cost  the  world  some  mute  inglorious  Miltons. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  danger  is  that  ot  urging  artistry 
upon  children  and  bestowing  the  overpraise  of  publicity  upon 
all  things  jejune.  From  a  strictly  aesthetic  viewpoint,  some¬ 
thing  like  90  per  cent  of  the  art  works  of  children  are  worthless, 
except  tor  self-development.  Witness  the  banalities  printed  in 
the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Own  Magazine  Department  of  certain 
metropolitan  newspapers.  The  editor  of  the  latest  collection  of 
poetrv  by  the  very  young  states  that  she  had  gathered  from 
England  and  America  more  than  ten  thousand  compositions. 
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With  such  superabundance,  the  wonder  is  not  that  in  Singing 
Youth ,  Creative  Youth ,  Saplings,  and  the  rest  so  much  is  good 
but  that  more  is  not  better.  Any  dispassionate  perusal  will  dis¬ 
cover  continual  commonplaces  of  subject,  meter,  and  rhyme, 
along  with  conceits,  pathetic  fallacy,  and  sentimentalities.  The 
few  good  things  are  really  good:  “brief  swallow  flights  of  song, 
that  dip  their  wings  in  tears  and  skim  away,”  interspersed  with 
ironic  harlequinades  such  as  the  sonnets  on  the  theater  by  Tom 
Prideaux  and  with  flinty  neolithic  bits  such  as 

I  have  not  been  here  before 
And  I  shall  not  come  back; 

Why,  then,  is  the  dust  trodden 
By  a  faint,  familiar  track? 

But  even  the  anthologies  give  evidence  that  we  have  been 
begging  our  adolescents  to  be  expressive.  The  plain  truth  is 
that  during  most  phases  of  any  ripening  period  the  bung  should 
be  in  the  barrel  and  the  spigot  left  unflattered. 

But  it  is  with  the  genesis  of  particular  works  and  kinds  of 
art  that  we  are  just  now  concerned,  rather  than  with  their 
censure.  Almost  any  neighborhood  where  children  are  allowed 
will  furnish  cases  in  point.  In  our  town  a  girl  of  four  who  liked 
to  scribble  with  a  pencil  set  out  finally  to  draw  a  youngster  in 
the  act  of  turning  a  somersault.  She  began  drawing— a  rear 
view.  She  stopped,  trotted  to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  her¬ 
self  took  the  pose.  She  began  again  to  draw;  she  stopped  and 
posed  once  more.  She  couldn’t  see  herself,  of  course,  but  she 
was  getting  the  feel  of  the  thing  deeper  and  deeper  into  herself, 
true  artist  fashion.  She  produced  a  spirited  picture:  legs  well 
braced,  face  upside  down,  hair  every  which  way.  But  pro¬ 
spective  painters  usually  begin  with  colors.  From  the  work  of 
one  of  the  newer  schools  I  recall  a  water-color  made  by  an 
eleven-year-old  to  suggest  a  brass  band.  It  was  a  spurting  of 
reds  and  yellows  against  blues  and  violets,  no  identifiable  out¬ 
line  intended.  The  child  had  been  stirred  to  a  certain  emotional 
tension  by  the  volleying  blare  from  a  street  corner;  with  colors 
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at  hand  she  had  naturally  externalized  her  emotions.  Not  know¬ 
ing  the  occasion,  nor  seeing  the  title,  it  is  likely  that  most  of  us 
considering  the  painting  would  fail  to  exclaim,  “Brass  band!” 
But  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  young  saxophone  player  down 
the  block  would  be  moved  by  the  clashing  colors  toward  a 
reciprocal  utterance  in  brass. 

The  opportunity  schools  provide  media,  tools,  and  speci¬ 
mens;  they  do  not  assign  tasks  nor  offer  models.  They  challenge 
the  senses;  they  flutter  the  muscles  of  eye  and  hand.  Clay  is 
there  to  be  squeezed  and  patted;  it  discovers  an  incontinence 
toward  form.  The  children  who  have  picked  it  up  glance  about 
and  begin  to  attune  their  motions  to  any  rhythmic  object,  mod¬ 
eling  in  odd  ways.  .  .  .  Children  always  begin  with  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  figure  and  by  and  by  produce  the  whole,”  explains 
an  artist  teacher.  “They  make  the  feet  first  or  the  head,  putting 
in  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  which  seem  to  them  most  important; 
even  in  pottery  they  often  make  the  cover  of  a  dish  before  they 
make  the  dish.1  Not  until  their  ninth  year  does  this  teacher  ask 
for  the  modeling  of  the  whole  figure  at  once,  or  the  biggest 
part  first.  By  this  time  the  prentices  have  shown  a  natural 
feeling  for  design,  but  they  seek  to  impart  movement  rather 
than  representative  form.  Facts  are  treated  as  raw  materials; 
individual  interpretations  are  respected.  “I  lead  the  children  to 
imagine  things,”  writes  an  artist.  “I  tell  them  to  think  of  the 
inside  of  things  instead  of  the  outside,  for  my  aim  is  to  encour¬ 
age  imaginative  and  creative  rather  than  reproductive  art.”2 

Experiment  in  the  verbal  and  plastic  arts,  it  is  evident, 
begins  quite  naturally  soon  after  babyhood.  But  there  is  an¬ 
other  form  of  childish  activity,  normal  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  that  is  cited  chiefly  by  psycho-pathologists.  I  refer  to 
the  conjuring  up  of  an  imaginary  comrade,  really  a  dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  the  self  or  selves,  to  serve  as  listener  and  aid  when  flesh 
and  blood  companionship  is  lacking  or  unsatisfying.  There  is 
involved  so  much  of  histrionic  monologue,  of  planned  and  double 

1  Progressive  Education,  III,  no.  2  Ibid.,  p.  124. 
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adventure,  that  the  total  experience  may  in  the  case  of  excep¬ 
tional  children  prepare  for  distinctive  work  in  story-  and  play¬ 
making.  For  example,  I  have  heard  of  a  four-year-old  boy  who 
fancied  himself  accompanied  to  kindergarten  by  a  troop  of 
“hooldads.”  These,  it  appeared,  were  furry,  long-tailed  crea¬ 
tures,  but  not  like  any  beasts  seen  in  books  or  at  the  zoo.  What¬ 
ever  their  nature,  their  companionship  was  often  preferred  to 
that  of  the  neighborhood  children.  A  boy  I  knew  used  in  his 
fourth  year  to  go  about  the  home  farm  talking  to  unseen  com¬ 
panions  that  proved  to  be  somewhat  individualized.  His  favor¬ 
ite  was  Odge,  of  whom  he  said:  “He  plays  with  me  and  takes 
care  of  my  car.”  Grayveed  milked  his  young  master’s  cows; 
Preesho  cared  for  his  horses;  Jibwah  Indian  built  his  houses. 
In  general,  the  boy  at  play  by  himself  could  be  heard  talking 
over  matters  with  the  invisible  crew,  and  giving  orders  about 
work  and  play.  When  under  adult  inquisition  with  regard  to 
objectionable  conduct,  the  youngster  was  prone  to  disclaim  re¬ 
sponsibility.  “I  didn’t  say  that;  Odge  said  it,”  ran  the  testi¬ 
mony.  Or,  “Odge  wanted  the  hatchet,  so  I  got  it  for  him.” 
Preesho  also  was  sometimes  offered  as  a  scapegoat.  But  my 
inquiries  for  further  facts  were  usually  futile.  One  day,  however, 
having  asked  what  Odge  looked  like,  I  drew  fire:  “Well,  when  he 
gets  his  hair  cut  he  looks  like  a  dam’  fool!”  This  valued,  but 
perhaps  somewhat  estranged,  friend  was  abandoned  in  a  sub¬ 
urb  of  New  York  when  the  family  was  on  a  tour.  “See  that  big 
house  over  there?  That’s  where  Odge  lives.”  And  the  name  was 
never  mentioned  again.  But  surely  Odge  had  been  so  long  in 
service  as  to  have  helped  make  history.  In  socio-psychological 
phrase,  he  had  responded  to  the  boy’s  instincts  of  gregarious¬ 
ness,  self-assertion,  and  escape.  Phe  need  for  self-expression 
through  environment,  the  impulse  toward  ideal  creation  with¬ 
out  practical  advantage,  which  seems  to  me  quite  as  distinct 
and  fundamental  as  many  of  the  instincts  so  called,  he  had  still 
more  served. 

A  reminder  that  such  make-believe  often  holds  its  own 
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against  what  is  actuality  for  grown-ups  will  not  be  amiss.  A 
boy  of  school  age  was  fond  of  pretending  that  he  and  his  mother 
had  exchanged  places.  At  times,  also,  his  mother  and  a  near 
neighbor  were  interchanged.  On  occasion,  then,  when  the  neigh¬ 
bor  was  observed  to  have  gone  down  town,  the  mother— in  the 
boy’s  thinking— would  be  “out.”  Under  such  circumstances  a 
caller  was  told  by  the  boy  that  his  mother  was  not  at  home.  And 
when  later  he  was  taxed  with  an  untruth,  he  stoutly  stood  to 
his  view  of  the  affair.  As  for  the  imaginary  comrade,  an  aston¬ 
ishing  case  has  been  recorded.  A  certain  boy  insisted  on  bring¬ 
ing  his  unseen  playmate  into  all  family  situations.  There  must 
be  a  chair  at  table,  and  food  on  the  plate,  for  the  tertium  quid. 
Relatives  were  first  amused,  then  annoyed.  During  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  a  western  journey,  the  father  gave  warning:  “When  we 
get  to  St.  Louis,  I’m  going  to  kick  that  little  rascal  off  the  train.” 
Accordingly,  the  boy  was  taken  to  the  car  platform  in  the  St. 
Louis  station,  and  compelled  to  watch  the  motions  of  pushing 
the  imaginary  friend  forward  and  giving  him  a  kick.  “There,” 
declared  the  father,  “that’s  the  last  of  him.”  By  the  time  the 
party  had  reached  San  Lrancisco,  the  boy  was  ailing.  A  doctor 
was  called;  later  a  nerve  specialist.  “You  must  get  that  com¬ 
panion  back,”  was  the  verdict,  “or  your  son  may  die.”  The 
father  took  the  lad  back  to  St.  Louis;  he  went  through  all  the 
motions  that  might  re-establish  the  fantasy.  But  the  rejected 
comrade  was  never  won  back.  And  the  boy  died. 

These  matters  of  daydream,  imaginary  comrade,  and  dra¬ 
matic  play  require  further  consideration  in  relation  to  the  psy¬ 
choanalytic  and  other  theories  of  art.  They  all  involve  fantasy 
— that  prankful  parading  of  images  that  often  successfully  com¬ 
petes  with  actuality  and  may  come  to  dominate  the  mind 
because  immediately  and  cheaply  though  less  completely  than 
actuality  it  satisfies  the  conscious  side  of  certain  instinctive 
impulses.  Fantasy-thinking  gets  the  upper  hand  with  neurotics, 
those  unstable  and  weak-willed  persons  who  find  almost  any 
environment  unsatisfactory  and  are  constrained  to  flee  con- 
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tinually  to  a  world  of  their  own  contriving.  Normal  people 
likewise  slip  from  moment  to  moment  into  fantasies,  finding 
thus  in  general  harmless  distraction,  but  also  building  up  by 
this  means  many  of  the  projects  that  they  pursue  with  all  their 
wits  about  them.  The  process  of  fantasy  is  not  that  of  direct 
or  of  circumspect  advance  toward  a  chosen  objective;  it  is  rather 
a  swarming  of  midges  in  summer  haze,  or  a  skipping  of  rabbits 
by  moonlight.  Its  etiology  and  its  teleology  are  supposed  not  to 
bear  the  scrutiny  of  the  logical  and  socialized  mind.  At  any  rate, 
the  mechanics  seem  to  be  of  the  body,  or  say,  with  the  behav- 
iorist,  fantasy-thinking  is  mainly  motor  and  visceral;  the  images 
seem  to  follow  bodily  currents  as  lowland  mists  keep  to  the 
meanderings  of  streams.  The  process  is  best  known  in  dream, 
daydream,  and  the  make-believe  of  children.  The  artist  when 
he  gropes  for  materials  or  strikes  out  design  relies  upon  emo¬ 
tional  interflow  that  takes  form  in  the  strangely  associated 
images  of  fantasy.  In  the  psychotic,  fantasies  are  no  longer 
recognized  as  such,  nor  subject  to  control;  they  persist  and  de¬ 
termine  conduct  as  hallucinations  or  fixed  ideas. 

Now  that  form  of  fantasy  process  which  Freud  calls  “dream- 
work”  and  regards  as  the  peculiar  process  of  all  artistry,  he 
explains  as  involving  condensation,  displacement,  or  shifting  of 
emphasis  with  consequent  disguising  of  objects  and  impulses, 
dramatization,  and  symbolization,  all  subject  to  further  elabora¬ 
tion  in  efforts  to  recall  or  narrate  a  particular  dream.  And  he 
argues,  as  everyone  knows,  that  the  dream  processes  tend  to 
accomplish  for  the  dreamer  a  shadowy  satisfaction  of  primitive 
or  infantile  impulses,  and,  specifically,  of  suppressed  wishes  of 
sexual  origin.  That  sexuality  means  to  Freud  in  his  more  phil¬ 
osophic  moments  something  other  than  what  it  usually  means 
to  him  and  his  disciples  need  only  be  mentioned.  What  “wish” 
amounts  to,  and  whether  it  alone  accounts  for  all  dreams  and 
works  of  art,  we  shall  later  inquire.  The  fact  of  present  impor¬ 
tance,  called  attention  to  by  several  investigators,  is  that  the 
contributing  processes  in  dreamwork  are  not  peculiar  to  dream- 
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ing.  For  example,  Hollingworth  in  his  researches  into  drowsi¬ 
ness,1  that  brief  or  prolonged  condition  preceding  sleep  or 
immediately  following  it,  has  watched  dreams  in  the  making. 
The  state  is  one  of  high  suggestibility,  with  a  lack  of  intellectual 
direction  or  inhibition.  Logically  incongruous  ideas  embark  to¬ 
gether  upon  forlorn  hopes;  images  jet,  tower,  and  interplay. 
There  is  substitution  of  images  associated  with  one  sense  for 
those  associated  with  another.  General  affective  conditions  of 
the  body  and  sensations  due  to  the  immediate  physical  environ¬ 
ment  attain  bizarre  representation.  Fragments  of  past  experi¬ 
ence  intrude  and  germinate  anew.  The  total  effect  upon  the 
subject  may  be  a  dim  acquiescence;  it  may  be  hallucination. 
The  phantasmagoria  with  which  this  essay  opened  will  be  seen 
to  have  involved  all  these  features.  But  the  significant  con¬ 
clusion,  reached  by  various  specialists,  is  that  identical  mech¬ 
anisms  obtain  in  drowsiness,  dream,  daydream,  ordinary  per¬ 
ception,  and  elaborate  thought.  If  this  seem  at  first  blush 
humbling  to  the  intellectualist,  it  may  also  suggest  that  think¬ 
ing  is  rooted  more  deeply  than  we  know. 

As  for  dreams  themselves,  whether  of  night  or  day,  all 
observers  now  agree  with  Freud  that  they  should  be  examined 
for  latent  as  well  as  manifest  content.  To  discover  the  nature 
of  what  is  latent  and  the  causes  of  latency  is  generally  recognized 
as  important  for  individual  and  social  therapeutics.  Likewise, 
the  making  known  of  some  latent  content  in  a  poem,  a  painting, 
or  a  popular  song,  while  of  concern  primarily  to  the  social  psy¬ 
chologist,  may  conduce  to  anyone’s  appreciation  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  work  and  stimulate  his  imagination  for  aesthetic  encounter 
in  general. 

Recalling  now  the  assertion  of  Freud  that  the  works  of  poet, 
novelist,  and  playwright  are  but  their  dreams  elaborated  and 
documented,  and  that  to  the  form  of  children’s  dreams  which 
are  regarded  as  typically  wish-fulfilling  all  other  dreams  how¬ 
ever  elaborate  may  be  reduced,  let  us  examine  the  simplest  pos- 

1  H.  L.  Hollingworth,  The  Psychology  of  Thought  (1926),  chap.  iv. 
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sible  examples.  “I  dreamed  that  I  was  going  to  be  washed,” 
reported  a  boy  of  eight  to  Kimmins.1  “And  then  I  was  being 
put  in  the  bath  to  be  washed.  After  I  was  washed,  I  was  wrung 
out  in  the  mangle.  Then  I  was  hung  on  the  line.  I  was  hanging 
on  the  line  when  it  started  to  rain.  My  mother  took  me  in  and 
ironed  me.  The  iron  was  hot.  And  then  I  woke  up.”  During  the 
World  War,  the  same  investigator  obtained  this  dream  from  the 
five-year-old  son  of  a  baker:  “I  was  in  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a 
German  cut  it  into  little  bits,  and  saw  me;  I  flew  away — I  had 
wings  on  me.”2 

Ignoring  the  question  as  to  what  immediate  physical  condi¬ 
tions  were  factors  in  these  dreams,  I  shall  merely  call  these 
“negative-wish  expressions”  and  let  them  stand.  And  beside 
them  place  this  folk  tale  from  the  Beaver  Indians,  the  simplest 
that  considerable  research  has  afforded  me.  “I  was  starting 
out;  I  was  not  going  far.  I  paddled  away  in  a  canoe  I  had  made. 
I  was  just  paddling  along  the  river  when  I  was  inside  (some¬ 
thing).  Suddenly  I  had  become  an  old  man.  Then  I  came  out. 
Inside  a  large  fish  (I  had  been).  Thus  am  I  an  old  man.”3 

In  these  cases  there  was  probably  nothing  of  conscious  inven¬ 
tion.  Nor  immediately  after  the  dream  experience  would  even 
the  five-year-old  believe  it  actual.  But  as  dream  memories 
recede  they  are  easily  confused  with  memories  of  tangible  fact, 
and  therefore  the  unsophisticated  child  and  the  old  Indian  might 
come  to  regard  as  fact  either  a  vivid  dream  or  a  remote  fiction. 
And  the  common  denominator  of  artistry  will  be  suggested  when 
such  instances  are  paralleled  with  those  already  drawn  from  the 
experience  of  Yeats  and  Russell.  Evidently  the  fantasies  of  the 
men  of  genius,  possessing  for  them  a  spiritual  reality  more 
valid  than  the  material  realities  of  common  folk,  might  be 
expected  to  take  on  occasionally  the  compulsiveness  of  delu¬ 
sions. 

1  he  content  and  coloring  of  children’s  daydreams  can, 

1  C.  W.  Kimmins,  Children  s  Dreams  (1920),  p.  57.  2  Ibid.,  p.  43. 

3P.  E.  Goddard,  Beaver  Texts ,  “Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  Anthro.  Papers,”  X, 
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according  to  Green,1  be  rather  definitely  anticipated.  We  all 
know  something  of  the  biogenetic  theory  of  human  develop¬ 
ment — the  theory  that  the  human  embryo  recapitulates  the 
stages  of  general  animal  evolution,  advancing  step  by  step,  let 
us  say,  from  jellyfish  to  homunculus.  Whether  regarded  as  a 
curious  clinching  or  a  futile  echoing  of  the  evolutionary  process, 
this  notion  might  have  suggested  that  we  should  find  something 
correspondent  among  mental  phenomena,  which  are  so  obvi¬ 
ously  conditioned  by  bodily.  Now  it  does  appear  that  the  grow¬ 
ing  child  tends  to  rehearse  the  culture  phases  of  the  race.  Green 
and  others  conclude  that  each  child  passes  through  four  dis¬ 
tinctive  periods:  from  birth  to  three  years,  when  the  food 
interest  dominates;  from  three  years  to  ten,  when  the  interest 
centers  in  self;  from  ten  to  fourteen,  when  considerations  of  the 
group  are  largely  determinant;  from  fourteen  until  growth 
ceases,  when  sex  is  of  chief  concern.  The  activities  of  each  stage 
conduce  to  the  establishing  of  peculiar  inclinations,  senti¬ 
ments,  complexes,  in  which  are  rooted  the  overt  actions  and  the 
supposedly  logical  thinking  of  subsequent  life. 

There  are  other  facts  and  inferences  gathered  by  observers 
of  children  which  relate  to  the  production  and  the  appreciation 
of  art.  Those  who  tell  stories  to  children  and  supply  reading 
lists  have  long  since  learned  what  is  demanded  by  groups  at 
the  various  periods  of  emotional  and  intellectual  development. 
Also,  it  has  been  found  that  in  their  own  making  of  story  and 
picture,  children  vary  their  product  as  they  advance  from  one 
of  the  four  stages  to  another.  And  finally,  in  their  dreaming  by 
day  and  by  night,  the  dominance  now  of  one  tendency  or  com¬ 
plex,  and  now  of  another,  may  be  seen.  After  a  study  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  daydreams  secured  from  children  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  Green  asserts  that  the  favorite  fantasies  are 
of  display,  as  in  spectacularly  winning  a  game;  of  heroic  rescue; 
of  power  and  position,  particularly  of  royalty ;  of  homage  secured 
because  of  demonstrated  superiority. 

This  indicates  that  for  the  very  young  but  not  infantile,  the 

1  George  H.  Green,  The  Daydream  (1923),  passim. 
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Freudian  ascription  of  a  universal  sexuality  source  for  day¬ 
dreams  is  not  valid.  Nor,  by  the  same  token,  can  it  be  valid 
even  for  daydream  art.  The  study  of  the  night  dreams  of  five 
thousand  children  accomplished  by  Kimmins1  points  the  same 
way.  “The  number  of  clearly  expressed  fulfilled  wishes  differ 
considerably  in  boys’  and  girls’  dreams,”  it  is  stated,  “the  per¬ 
centage  varying  from  about  twenty-eight  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
boys  to  forty-two  per  cent  in  the  case  of  girls.  The  nature  of  the 
wishes  also  varies.”  If  adventure  and  deeds  of  daring  be  re¬ 
garded  as  wish-fulfilling,  then  the  total  for  boys  would  be  higher. 
Yet  boys  have  more  fear  dreams  than  girls.  Love  between  the 
sexes  is  rare  in  the  dreams  of  both  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  fourteen.  But  the  idea  of  death  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  the  dreaming  of  children  even  so  young  as  eight.  A 
general  conclusion  of  interest  to  us  all  is  that  “  .  .  .  .  the  attempt 
to  bring  all  dreams  into  the  category  of  fulfilled  wishes  needs 
such  an  extension  of  the  normal  meaning  of  words  that  the 
definition  of  a  dream  as  a  fulfilled  wish  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  dealing  with  the  dreams 
of  children.”2  Note  also  that  the  maximum  of  dreaming  comes 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five,  and  that,  “generally 
speaking,  dreams  increase  with  the  variety  and  activity  of  the 
intellectual  life.”3 

Researches  of  this  kind  seem  to  prove  that  the  psychoanalysts 
have  made  even  dreaming  appear  too  crudely  instinctive  and 
visceral.  As  to  the  particular  respects  in  which  they  might 
rightly  describe  artistry  as  wish-fulfillment,  something  more 
needs  to  be  said.  “If  wishes  were  horses,  beggars  might  ride,” 
ran  the  easy  mockery  of  our  childhood.  Today  we  are  convinced 
that  wishes  are  indeed  horses  and  that  all  of  us  are  safely  or  un¬ 
safely  mounted,  or  else  being  dragged  at  tail.  But  the  term 
“wish,”  as  related  to  dream,  does  not  properly  imply  conscious 
desire  and  contrivance,  nor  even  a  sense  of  whence  or  whither. 
Still  less,  as  related  to  art  in  general.  It  is  rather  the  stirring  of 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  49.  -  Ibid.,  p.  a8.  3  Ibid. 
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body-mind  due  to  some  interference  with  internal  drifts;  it  is  a 
preparing  for  new  equilibration — which  can  never  prove  quite 
or  permanently  that.  The  psychologist  distinguishes  need  as  a 
sense  of  disequilibrium;  interest  or  wish  as  an  activity  of  whose 
existence  or  of  whose  objective  the  subject  is  unconscious;  and 
desire  as  a  conscious  wish,  an  awareful  striving  for  a  particular 
goal.  Wish  is  therefore  a  matter  of  body  more  than  of  mind;  it 
is  a  bodily  set  toward  satisfying  a  general  bodily  need. 

We  have  already  noted  that  one  of  the  interesting  facts 
insisted  upon  though  not  discovered  by  the  Freudians  is  that 
in  a  work  of  art  as  in  a  dream  we  have  to  deal  with  both  a  latent 
and  a  manifest  content.  It  is  not  of  course  necessary  to  accept 
without  reservation  their  assertion  that  the  latent  content  of 
dream  is  always  some  distressingly  antisocial  wish  that  becomes 
manifest  under  automatic  censorship  as  something  polite  if  also 
bizarre.  Still  less  need  we  agree  that  in  works  of  art  what  may 
be  read  between  the  lines  or  found  clinging  to  the  roots  of  sym¬ 
bols  is  merely  the  socially  discreditable.  Dreaming  as  well  as 
wakeful  thinking,  which  has  proved  so  similar  a  process,  is  an 
interweaving  of  sensation,  dim  perception,  memory,  symboliza¬ 
tion,  or  the  previously  unformulated  dramatization  of  problems, 
solution  of  conflicts,  as  well  as  of  wishes  sexual  and  other.  And 
artistry,  even  that  sort  which  so  nearly  approaches  the  Freudian 
ideal  as  the  sculpturing  of  a  Pygmalion  or  the  picture-making 
of  a  movie  director,  is  all  that  dreaming  may  be  and  something 
more.  Any  mere  concretion  of  an  ideal  involves  a  devotion  of 
the  self  to  the  cause  of  subject  and  medium,  involves  cunning 
and  often  arduous  service  for  a  deferred  if  ever  attainable  profit. 
Finally,  the  making  explicit  in  a  great  drama  or  novel  of  any  of 
the  more  fateful  relationships  in  which  mankind  exists  within 
the  stellar  universe  is  too  chilling  an  affair  to  grow  out  of  purely 
self-regardant  impulses. 

But  the  suggestiveness  of  the  new  theories  does  not  stop  with 
the  art  of  individuals.  Folk  tale,  myth,  and  legend,  and  doubt¬ 
less  the  cave  drawings  and  carved  Venuses  of  prehistoric  man, 
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have  been  cited  as  examples  of  sex-determined  racial  fantasy. 
“At  the  central  point  of  its  myths  stands  the  race  itself;  it  experi¬ 
ences  in  them  the  fulfilling  of  its  wishes,”  asserts  Abraham.1 
The  Oedipus  legend  as  a  typical  case  has  been  dealt  with  by 
Freud,  and  the  myth  of  Prometheus  by  a  disciple.  The  theory 
as  a  whole  is  enlightening,  and  I  linger  for  but  one  observation: 
the  sexual  wish  which  is  the  “be-all”  and  the  “and-all”  of 
Freudian  analysis  of  episode  and  symbol  in  both  racial  and 
individual  art  is  precisely  the  impulse  least  requiring  denial, 
repression,  or  symbolization  in  the  low-culture  societies  where 
myth  originates.  But  I  leave  the  last  word  to  the  anthropolo¬ 
gist.  Acceptance  of  the  psychoanalytic  theory  of  myth  as  the 
daydream  of  the  race,  concludes  a  scientist  who  has  lived  among 
the  Melanesians,  requires 

turning  our  back  upon  nature,  history,  and  culture,  and  diving  deep 

into  the  dark  pools  of  the  unconscious . We  can  certainly  discard 

all  explanatory  as  well  as  symbolic  interpretations  of  these  myths  of 
origin.  The  personages  and  beings  which  we  find  in  them  are  what 
they  appear  to  be  on  the  surface,  and  not  symbols  of  hidden  realities.2 

To  the  savage,  myth  is  not  allegory,  not  fiction,  but  sacred  his¬ 
tory,  rehearsed  for  guidance  in  present  living.  Enlightening  again, 
but  no  more  nearly  all-sufficing,  has  been  the  application  of  the 
latent  content,  wish-fulfilment  theory  to  the  works  and  personal 
histories  of  various  noted  artists.  Freud  himself  has  examined 
the  case  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  with  results  lamentable  for  the 
painter.  That  they  are  possibly  lamentable  for  the  analyst 
might  occur  to  one  reading  the  quite  different  study  of  the 
amazing  Florentine  by  our  intellectualist  Valery.  But  Andrea 
del  Sarto  fares  no  better  at  the  hands  of  Ernest  Jones.  The  two 
studies  are  interesting  enough,  and  possibly  of  psychological 
value,  but  so  far  as  the  nature  and  value  of  art  are  concerned, 
all  but  worthless.  A  general  conception  of  art  as  escape  and  wish 
fulfilment,  its  latent  content  determined  largely  by  conflicts  and 

1  Karl  Abraham,  Dreams  and  Myths  (trans.  White,  1913),  passim. 

1  B.  Malinowski,  Myth  in  Primitive  Psychology  (1926),  pp.  16  and  59. 
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complexes  of  the  artist,  has  furnished  the  working  hypotheses 
for  more  suggestive  discussion  of  the  lives  and  works  of  Aug¬ 
ust  Strindberg  and  Francis  Thompson,  Mark  Twain  and 
Henry  James,  among  others  of  our  own  period,  but  the  most 
important  study  appears  to  be  that  of  the  poet  Verhaeren  by 
Charles  Baudouin. 

Baudouin  finds  that  poet  and  dreamer  alike  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  symbol — which  is  a  product  of  the  association,  indeed 
of  the  coalescence,  of  two  or  more  things,  different  in  appearance 
and  usually  in  nature,  but  because  of  some  contiguity  or  re¬ 
resemblance  arousing  similar  emotions.  The  symbol  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  the  creature  and  the  revealer  of  the 
unconscious.  The  professedly  symbolistic  poets  knew  what  they 
were  doing,  and  why;  but  much  symbolism  is  largely  unin¬ 
tended,  or  regarded  as  imagery  without  subjective  reference, 
by  the  poet  employing  it.  Baudouin’s  discussion  of  the  sym¬ 
bolism  abounding  in  the  poems  of  Verhaeren  makes  the  reader 
more  aware  of  its  relation  to  the  poet’s  past  experience,  but  adds 
little  to  its  aesthetic  effect.  I  doubt  that  the  precise  origin  and 
implication  of  his  symbols  would  much  concern  Verhaeren;  I 
think  Baudouin’s  interpretations,  though  acute  and  of  psycho¬ 
logical  value,  would  not  seem  to  the  poet  to  enrich  the  poetry. 
The  truth  is,  we  are  all  too  much  influenced  in  respect  to  a 
particular  work  of  art  by  our  knowledge  of  how  the  artist  lived 
and  what  occasioned  the  work. 

To  pass  from  the  mature  poet  to  the  boy  who  wishes  himself 
and  his  gang  into  prose  romance  may  amount  to  bathos,  but 
will  at  least  give  the  Freudians  something  of  their  due.  A  pop¬ 
ular  movie  lies  in  this  dream  of  a  boy  of  ten,  which  I  submit 
along  with  avowed  fiction  because  it  represents  the  sort  of  fic¬ 
tion  that  this  boy  would  write  and  that  another  boy  immedi¬ 
ately  offers  us. 

I  dreamt  that  I  was  out  for  a  walk  in  Hyde  Park  and  as  I  was 
walking  down  the  Row,  I  saw  a  man  walking  across  it,  while  a  horse 
thundered  down  upon  him.  At  once  I  could  see  that  the  poor  man  was 
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blind,  so  I  did  not  hesitate,  but  rushed  out  under  the  rails  to  try  to 
save  the  man.  Acting  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I  shouted 
to  the  rider  of  the  horse,  who  tried  in  vain  to  stop  the  animal,  which 
still  rushed  on,  so  I  caught  hold  of  the  blind  man  and  dragged  him  to 
safety.  How  surprised  I  was  when  I  found  I  had  saved  one  of  the 
millionaires.  He  overwhelmed  me  with  thanks  and  invited  me  to 
dinner  next  day,  where  his  wife  and  his  children  nearly  smothered  me 
with  thanks.  After  dinner  was  over  and  we  had  a  little  chat,  it  was 
time  for  me  to  go,  he  gave  me  an  envelope  which  he  told  me  not  to 
open  till  I  got  home.  When  I  was  alone,  I  opened  it,  and  found  a 
cheque  for  a  million  pounds  inside.  So  ended  my  dream,  which  un¬ 
fortunately  was  not  true,  for  I  heard  the  alarm  clock  ringing,  so  I 
knew  that  it  was  a  dream.1 

If  this  sort  of  thing  seems  too  childish  for  any  adult  except 
those  who  furnish  the  silver  for  the  silver  screen,  notice  how 
stirring  it  remains  to  scribbling  youth.  I  quote  from  a  genuine 
first  novel: 

As  they  were  returning  [toward  the  center  of  New  York  City] 
they  suddenly  heard  a  piercing  scream,  and  looking  back  they  saw  a 
runaway  horse  coming  down  the  street  at  full  speed,  and  in  the  car¬ 
riage  that  the  horse  was  pulling  sat  a  fair  girl  of  about  fourteen!  The 
boys  stared  at  it,  and  then  they  noticed  that  Dick  was  not  with  them. 
Looking  into  the  street  they  saw  Dick  right  in  the  path  of  the  advanc¬ 
ing  horse  that  rushed  forward  like  a  whirlwind . All  of  a  sudden 

just  as  the  horse  was  passing,  Dick  gave  a  leap  and  grasped  the 

horse  s  bridle . After  a  long  time  of  swinging  to  the  bridle,  Dick 

gave  a  hard  jerk,  bringing  the  horse  to  his  knees. 

1  ou  think  you  can  foresee  the  end,  but  would  you  indeed  imagine 
that  the  stunned  girl  recovered  presence  of  mind  enough  to  kiss 
Dick  before  he  would  vanish  in  the  crowd,  and  that  her  rich 
father  did  “his  possible”? 

This  is  but  one  episode  in  a  thirty-thousand-word  story 
published  by  a  boy  eleven  years  old.2  Other  attractions  include 
a  fist  fight,  a  burglary,  a  rescue  from  fire,  pursuit  of  outlaws 

1  Kimmin,  op.  cit.,  p.  61. 

2  Horace  A.  Wade,  In  the  Shadow  of  Great  Peril  (1920). 
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amid  spring  showers  of  bullets,  mysterious  warnings,  keen 
detective  work,  divine  coincidences,  and  a  final  “All’s  well!” 
Note  that  the  instincts  to  self-assertion,  herding,  fighting  are 
duly  satisfied,  and  the  mating  impulse  promised  future  atten¬ 
tion.  Wish-fulfilment  throughout,  and  the  Freudians  all  happy. 

Real-life  cases,  with  parallel  and  contrast  in  artistry,  are 
abundant.  Tolstoi  tells  us  how,  when  about  fourteen  and  fre¬ 
quently  punished  with  imprisonment  by  a  detested  French  tu¬ 
tor,  he  used  to  sit  in  the  storeroom  and  feed  on  fantasies  of 
escape  and  vengeance.  He  sees  himself  a  hussar,  entering  battle 
— surrounded,  he  cuts  down  foe  after  foe,  it  is  he  who  turns  the 
tide,  like  another  Prince  Volga  out  of  the  Byliny.  Ere  he  falls 
he  shouts  “Victory!”  and  recovers  from  the  swoon  to  find  his 
general  seeking  out  the  army’s  savior.  Invalided  home,  arm  in 
a  sling,  already  a  general  himself,  he  is  sought  out  on  the 
boulevard  by  the  Emperor,  who  says,  “My  thanks  to  you! 
Whatsoever  you  may  ask  for,  I  will  grant  it.”  Tolstoi  writes: 

To  this  I  bow  respectfully,  and,  leaning  on  my  sword,  reply,  “I 
am  happy,  most  august  Emperor,  that  I  have  been  able  to  shed  my 
blood  for  my  country.  I  would  gladly  have  died  for  it.  Yet,  since  you 
are  so  generous  as  to  grant  any  wish  of  mine,  I  venture  to  ask  of  you 
permission  to  annihilate  my  enemy,  the  foreigner  St.  Jerome.”  And 
then  I  step  fiercely  before  St.  Jerome  and  say,  “You  were  the  cause 
of  all  my  misfortunes!  Down  on  your  knees!”1 

Here  is  the  art  of  pure  daydream,  the  wish-fulfilment  of  a 
proud,  self-seeking,  balked  boy,  such  as  most  of  us  have  been. 
Looking  forward  at  fourteen,  Tolstoi  saw  himself  the  soldier  he 
was  actually  to  be,  envisaged  life  as  warfare,  glory,  vengeance. 
Half  a  lifetime  later,  bloodshed  behind  and  glory  reconceived, 
he  was  battling  as  Levin  against  foes  without  and  within  the 
citadel  of  self.  He  was  on  the  way  to  the  perceptions  of  Ivan 
Ilyitch,  who  suffered  in  extremis  a  reversal  of  all  his  life’s  suc¬ 
cesses,  and  from  its  confessed  defeat  snatched  a  triumph  over 
death.  Ivan  had  fathomed  the  latencies  of  the  dream  life;  Ivan 

1  Childhood ,  Boyhood ,  and  Youth  (Everyman  ed.),  p.  132. 
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and  Tolstoi  believe  that  living  and  dying  make  not  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  such  knowledge.  From  the  daydream  of  the 
boy  Nicholas  to  the  illumination  of  the  man  Ivan  is  an  im¬ 
measurable  spiritual  way.  From  wish-fulfilling  fantasy  of  child 
and  of  romanticist  to  the  grim  deliberateness  of  imaginative 
realism  seems  an  equal  distance  in  artistry.  But  in  fact  neither 
life  nor  art  is  quite  so  logical.  There  come  naivetes  of  intuition 
that  make  unawarely  wise  either  old  or  young,  that  enable  what 
the  intellect  must  call  “childish  art”  to  achieve  some  crystalliza¬ 
tion  of  truth  out  of  any  April  rain  of  beauty. 

As  to  the  initial  art  impulse,  the  contributing  process,  and 
the  disguised  satisfactions  attributed  to  both  the  dream  of 
sleep  and  the  musical,  pictorial,  poetical,  or  dramatic  creation 
of  waking,  the  Freudian  would  concede  us  no  exception  in  such 
a  case  as  that  of  The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyitch.  The  clash  of  sense 
and  passion  with  mystical  and  religious  yearnings,  and  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  own  misspent  life,  would  be  viewed  as  subtly 
working  together  in  Tolstoi  at  the  time  when  he  was  conceiving 
and  recording  the  history  of  a  supposedly  alien  Ivan.  Therefore 
the  bitter  living  over  of  his  past  by  the  story  character,  and  the 
vision  of  moral  truth  treated  as  promise  of  salvation  incident  to 
the  death  agony,  would  constitute  a  happy  ending  and  amount 
to  a  profound  wish-fulfilment  for  Tolstoi  himself.  Tolstoi  is  re¬ 
garded  as  having  unconsciously  identified  himself  with  Ivan 
Ilyitch,  as  he  had  previously  consciously  identified  himself  with 
Levin.  If  we  ask  with  whom  a  Tolstoi  could  possibly  identify 
himself  in  The  Power  of  Darkness ,  finding  Father  Akim  too 
slight,  then  the  psychoanalyst  impatiently  asserts  that  all 
characters,  good  or  bad,  portrayed  by  any  author  are  fragments 
or  aspects  or  reincarnations  of  himself,  through  whose  imagined 
natures  and  experiences,  that  obviously  sum  up  to  more  than 
he  has  been,  their  creator,  or  better,  their  expressor,  has  dreamed 
himself  into  a  spheral  existence  and  become  a  beast-god.  Every 
work  of  art,  then,  is  but  a  particular  concretion  of  conscious 
and  unconscious  memory  stuff,  addressed  to  the  generally  un- 
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recognized  end  of  partially  satisfying  needs  that  are  subhuman, 
wishes  that  are  asocial,  desires  that  may  not  be  acknowledged. 
But  since  the  ravening  primal  energies  do  not  here,  as  it  were, 
exact  payment  in  kind,  since  there  is  a  masquerading  that  se¬ 
cures  release  and  compensation  to  artist  and  society,  art  itself 
is  called  a  “sublimation.”  How  the  now  asexual  activity  can  be 
described  by  Freud  himself  as  serving  “higher”  aims,  he  has  not 
explained.  That  in  the  Freudian  view  all  art  remains  expres- 
sionistic  is  however  a  point  to  which  we  must  return. 

The  day-dream-wish  theory  of  art  receives  not  a  little  sup¬ 
port  from  the  testimony  of  Sherwood  Anderson.1  While  a  boy 
and  very  young — -though  already  familiar  with  his  father’s  in¬ 
genious  romancing  and  with  many  printed  tales — he  used  to  lie 
in  the  Ohio  hayloft,  provide  himself  with  an  entirely  new  father 
and  a  glorified  own  mother,  and  proceed  to  live  heroically  in  the 
“realms  of  gold.”  Later,  when  guiding  a  lathe  in  some  factory, 
his  mother  now  dead,  he  still  escaped  into  self-dramatization 
that  might  exalt  him  in  her  eyes  and  his. 

One  could  not  do  the  thing  in  actual  life,  so  one  did  it  in  a  new 
world  created  within  one’s  fancy.  And  what  a  world  that  fanciful  one 
—how  grotesque,  how  strange,  how  teeming  with  strange  life!  Could 
one  ever  bring  order  into  that  world?  In  my  own  actual  work  as  a 
tale-teller  I  have  been  able  to  organize  and  tell  but  a  few  of  the  fancies 
that  have  come  to  me. 

Into  the  dream-world  of  the  wakeful  night  hours  he  cannot  in 
the  morning  return  even  by  himself,  much  less  can  he  bring 
others  into  it  at  will.  And  there  are  people  dwelling  there  worth 
our  knowing. 

There  is  the  old  woman  accompanied  by  the  gigantic  dogs  who 
died  alone  in  a  wood  on  a  winter  day,  the  stout  man  with  the  gray 
eyes  and  with  the  pack  on  his  back,  who  stands  talking  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  woman  as  she  sits  in  her  carriage,  the  little  dark  woman  with  the 
boyish  husband  who  lives  in  a  small  frame  house  by  a  dusty  road  far 
out  in  the  country. 

1  A  Story  Teller’s  Story  (1924),  passim. 
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All  these  have  a  life  of  their  own,  but  live  it  beyond  his  condi¬ 
tioning  in  the  world  of  his  fancy.  But  he  could  will  to  disengage 
his  thinking  self  from  the  automatically  laboring  flesh.  He  could 
load  kegs  of  nails  on  to  trucks  at  the  city  warehouse,  while  “at 
the  same  time  all  reality  became  strangely  colored  and  overlaid 
with  unreality”  within  the  dreaming  self. 

Beyond  the  roadway,  in  which  the  trucks  stood,  there  was  a 
vacant  lot  ...  .  filled  with  rubbish,  rusty  tin  cans,  piles  of  dirt, 
broken  wagon  wheels  and  wornout  household  utensils  and  among  all 
this  foul  stuff  dirty-faced  children  played  and  screamed;  but  now  all 
this  unsightliness  was  wiped  off  the  surface  of  my  vision. 

On  that  transformed  theater  marvelous  scenes  unfolded. 

First  of  all  an  army  of  soldiers  appeared  and  marched  back  and 
forth  directed  by  a  man  on  a  magnificent  horse.  He  was  many  years 
older  but  at  the  same  time  looked  strangely  like  myself  and  wore  a 
long,  flowing  purple  mantle.  And  also  he  had  a  golden  helmet  on  his 
head  while  his  soldiers,  who  obeyTed  his  slightest  wish,  were  also  richly 
dressed. 

When  the  army  vanished,  the  stage  became  a  brown  canvas 
upon  which  the  dreamer,  now  become  a  great  painter,  wrought 
pictures  out  of  living  colors.  “But  now  the  vacant  lot  had  be¬ 
come  a  carpet  on  which  walked  beautiful  men  and  women.  They 
smiled  at  me,  beckoned  tome . ”  Hallucinations  of  a  neu¬ 

rotic?  But  not  essentially  different  from  the  visions  of  Yeats. 
And  Anderson  can  hardly  be  called  a  victim  of  his  visions,  be¬ 
cause  when  mingled  with  memories  of  actuality  and  reorganized 
in  the  good  hours  when  emotions  are  recollected  in  tranquillity, 
they  yielded  stories  rich  though  strange. 

1 1  is  clear  at  least  that  the  Irish  poet  and  the  American  story¬ 
teller  belong  among  those  artists  who  work  often  under  a  spell, 
and  any  psychiatric  friend  can  supply  one  with  prose  and  verse 
that  reveal  the  dangers  of  such  composition.  Complete  tempo¬ 
rary  absorption  in  artistry,  identification  of  one’s  self  with  the 
subject,  are  of  course  to  be  desired,  but  having  no  subject  except 
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one’s  self  leaves  us  at  the  limits  of  expressionism — and  that  way- 
madness  lies.  Instead  of  illustrating  with  clinical  material  that 
would  require  my  layman’s  commentary,  I  borrow  from  Dr. 
Oskar  Pfister  an  artist’s  discussion  of  his  own  malady.  In  Ex¬ 
pressionism  in  Art  a  French  painter,  with  nerves  wrecked  from  the 
\\  ar  and  now  suffering  because  of  marital  difficulties,  is  reported 
to  us  as  curiously  analyzing  his  grotesquely  self-expressive  draw¬ 
ings.  “All  my  pictures,”  he  commented  on  one  occasion,  “both 
the  heads  and  the  bodies,  are  distorted  by  cruelty  either  suffered 
or  practiced.”  Concerning  a  self-portrait  which  looked  like  a 
horsehead  in  a  cane  brake,  he  remarked: 

When  I  look  at  the  whole  I  am  struck  with  the  size  of  the  head. 
All  pain  lies  there:  the  body  is  squeezed  together;  the  whole  is  flying 
away  somewhere  toward  the  star  which  is  flung  out  at  the  end  of  the 
hair,  as  it  were,  like  an  arm  out  of  the  head.  In  the  whole  face  is 
sorrow  without  any  real  power  of  resistance.  The  whole  expresses  a 
broken  cry. 

Interpreting  a  monstrous  portrait  of  his  wife,  he  said: 

The  right  eye  has  a  gentle  look  and  seems,  as  it  were,  melting 
with  love.  The  eye  seems  to  hover  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  pearl. 
....  The  left  eye  threatens  murder  and  crime,  and  also  contains  a 

streak  in  the  form  of  a  cat’s  eye . The  neck  is  like  a  pedestal 

under  the  head  of  an  Egyptian  deity . I  should  like  to  set  my 

wife  on  a  pedestal  like  that  and  keep  her  by  me  like  an  Egyptian 
deity,  love  her  when  I  wish,  and  turn  away  from  her  when  I  wish. 

The  expressionist  wants  no  “talking  back”  from  the  world 
of  actuality,  and  usually  he  doesn’t  even  “want  it  round.” 

Our  conclusions  if  not  striking  are  important.  To  begin  with, 
art  in  general  results  from  a  twofold  activity.  First,  in  all  art¬ 
istry  as  in  all  thinking  dream  processes  are  fundamental.  By  a 
sort  of  biochemistry  fragments  of  recent  and  remote  experience, 
subconsciously  transformed,  become  diffused,  mysteriously  to 
reunite  in  some  implicit  tri-dimensional  organization.  Second, 
those  protoplasmic  tentatives  are  heaved  up  on  tides  of  emotion 
into  consciousness  as  germical  fantasies.  Attuned  now  to  some 
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conscious  desire,  they  are  purged,  fused,  and  remolded  within 
both  the  conceiving  mind  and  the  expressing  medium.  The 
spontaneities  of  dream  give  place  to  foresight  and  forethought; 
the  reorganization  internal  and  external  involves  labor,  which 
will  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the  artist’s  skill,  the  nature 
of  his  conception  and  his  medium,  and  the  purpose  to  be  ulti¬ 
mately  served.  The  artistic  purposes,  not  wholly  separable  yet 
quite  distinctive,  are  playful  release,  self-expression,  idealiza¬ 
tion,  representation,  imaginative  interpretation. 

The  assertion  that  artistry  is  diverted  or  disguised  wish-ful¬ 
filment  is  inexact  if  not  untrue.  In  fact,  wish,  regarded  as  the 
source  or  the  sum  of  all  particular  wishes,  is  but  another  fiction. 
Now  in  spite  of  the  known  integrity  of  body-mind,  we  find  it 
natural  to  think  of  each  mental  process  as  three-stranded,  yet 
describable  as  affective  or  conative  or  cognitive  as  one  or  another 
strand  gleams  oftenest  in  the  action  pattern.  Describing  wishes 
as  impulses  toward  various  modes  of  behavior,  and  concerning 
myself  with  the  mode  called  “artistry,”  I  feel  similarly  war¬ 
ranted  in  suggesting  a  classification  of  art-effecting  wishes. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  need  felt  intermittently  by  every 
living  being  to  release  superfluous  energy.  The  mere  release — 
instinctively  rhythmical — gives  pleasure;  the  expending  of  power 
is  its  own  reward,  since  it  restores  the  bodily  equilibrium  re¬ 
gardless  of  any  specific  objective.  This  impulse  is  self-conserva¬ 
tive  rather  than  self-assertive;  it  accounts  for  the  most  primi¬ 
tive  artistries  of  race  and  child,  the  chanting,  dancing,  mud¬ 
shaping,  and  what  not  that  amount  to  a  sportive  biological 
recapitulation  and  anticipate  the  serious  activities  of  maturity. 
Call  this  impulse  “non-regardant”  or  “activity-regardant”;  it 
reflects  into  art  that  amoebic  self  which  is  oblivious  of  o.^ans, 
functions,  and  ends-in-view.  Its  expression  is  of  a  “me”  largely 
unaware  of  the  “not-me,”  and  careless  of  it. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  wish  as  conscious  impulse  to 
express  the  me  now  looming  above  all  else  in  consciousness, 
the  obsessive  me.  I  he  accordant  artistry  is  expressionism  so 
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called.  It  may  be  content  with  self-projection — a  warbling  of 
native  woodnotes,  a  howling  under  the  moon — or  it  may  re¬ 
quire  communication  of  the  self  not  merely  to  the  chosen  me¬ 
dium  but  also  to  other  persons  through  the  medium.  It  may  take 
flight  into  romancing  and  idealizing,  into  reconstruction  of  the 
alien  world  of  the  “not-me”  upon  the  pattern  of  the  fancied 
“me.”  The  artistry  of  such  incitement  is  adolescent;  it  is  char¬ 
acteristically  self-regardant. 

There  is  thirdly  conscious  wish  or  desire  addressed  to  the  non¬ 
ego  mainly  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  an  effort  to  perceive  things  as 
they  are  to  the  senses;  or  to  interpret  them  as  sympathetically 
conceived;  or  to  realize  them  as  imagined.  Portrayal  is  planned, 
moreover,  rather  to  communicate  than  to  profit  by  the  com¬ 
munication.  But  there  may  develop  such  enthusiasm  for  the 
mere  concretion  of  a  conception  or  an  interpretation  that  there 
is  much  of  the  happy  automatism  of  our  first  plane.  Essentially, 
however,  the  wishes  of  this  group  are  other-regardant. 

Such  are  the  wishes  most  cogent  in  artistry.  Their  working 
out  in  specific  art  forms  demands  but  the  briefest  statement.  The 
playful  constructiveness  of  children  may  be  said  to  spring  out  of 
unconscious  wish  that  is  realized  in  the  light  of  exercise  of  an¬ 
cestral  powers.  It  affords  us  non-regardantor  activity-regardant 
art,  always  sincere  and  often  charming.  Our  child  artist,  be  it 
noted,  cares  so  little  for  his  work  of  art  that  he  often  defaces 
or  abandons  it  as  soon  as  made;  it  has  served  its  purpose  by 
being  born.  Strangely  different,  if  one  may  guess,  was  primitive 
man.  He  seems  to  have  been  so  awed  by  his  own  rudest  carving 
that  he  must  make  a  fetish  of  it,  so  moved  by  his  rhythmic 
noises  that  he  rehearsed  them  as  magic.  The  day,  in  both  racial 
and  individual  life,  when  all  things  are  of  great  value,  or  of  none 
at  all,  fades  quickly. 

The  daydream  is  typical  of  self-regardant  art.  It  makes  easy 
both  indulgence  and  assertion  of  the  self;  it  is  variously  sexual 
and  sex-substitutive.  Embodied  daydreams  are  naturally  the 
violences  or  the  languors  of  a  sensuous  wilderness;  yet  often  the 
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issues  are  austerities  and  martyrdoms.  Within  this  group  the 
particular  work  of  art  that  is  mainly  self-releasing  tends  to  dis¬ 
proportion  and  obscurity,  or  even  to  morbid  idiosyncrasy.  It  is 
the  expressionism  of  maladjustment,  of  abnormality.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  work  whose  purpose  is  communication  must  be 
rather  cunningly  socialized  if  the  fantasy-self  is  to  be  mirrored 
in  pitying  or  admiring  other  eyes. 

In  the  case  of  other-regardant  art,  the  object  is  no  longer 
either  to  draw  the  world  into  an  insatiable  self  or  to  make  the 
self  a  part  of  all  it  meets.  There  is  something  now  of  scientific 
disinterestedness,  and  the  work  of  art  is  designed  to  make  some¬ 
thing  which  is  not  the  artist  stand  forth  free  and  solid  from  the 
mist  or  mold  of  circumstance.  Three  principal  forms  are  dis¬ 
tinguishable.  In  actuality  art  things  are  rendered  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  sense  perception.  Through  interpretative  or  realization 
art  we  receive  corrected  impressions.  Materials  are  subjected  to 
mental  synthesis  and  suffused  with  emotion.  They  may  be  re¬ 
conceived,  on  a  naturalistic  or  spiritualistic  basis.  But  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  other-regardant  art  is  to  be  seen  when  the  artist’s 
self,  the  world  of  raw  materials,  and  the  potential  public  have 
become  to  the  artist  of  small  concern  in  comparison  with  the 
ideal  substance  quickening  within  the  medium.  Such  is  now  the 
aesthetic  identification  of  the  artist  with  the  quickening  sub¬ 
stance  that  we  see  again  work  for  play’s  sake.  Thus  the  extreme 
of  deliberate  subtlety  returns  toward  the  extreme  of  naive  spon¬ 
taneity  previously  described  as  the  artistry  of  release.  Analysis 
does  not  here  discover  the  sportive,  the  ravening,  or  the  propi¬ 
tiating  animal,  nor  the  human  adolescent  posturing  before  a 
magic  mirror.  Rather  it  reveals  humanity  employing  subcon¬ 
scious  energies  to  mend  the  ancestral  shell  with  pearl.  Here  if 
anywhere  in  art  or  life  the  imagined  may  be  thought  to  initiate 
actuality,  and  a  new  self  by  its  own  wishing  begins  to  be.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  merely  fantastic  to  mark  out  this  variety  of  other- 
regarding  artistry  as  the  artistry  of  avatar.  At  all  events  we 
Have  come  as  near  the  full  circle  as  may  be  upon  the  ascending 
spiral  of  life. 
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